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WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 


Wncx  “Nineveh  and  its  Remains”  was 
published,  two  years  ago.  the  very  title  of  the 
work  was  certain  to  excite  the  utmost  curi¬ 
osity,  but  the  disclosures  contained  in  it  far 
exceeded  all  th..  imagination  could  have  con¬ 
ceived.  That  a  city* .  originally  built,  ns  we 
are  informed  in  the  Scriptures  (Genesis  x.  1 1 
and  12  verses),  by  one  of  the  early  descend¬ 
ants  of  Noah — a  city  which,  for  countless  or 
at  least  unknown  ages,  had  vanished  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  so  that  not  one  memorial 
or  authentic  record  of  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  its  inhabitants  had  been  preserved — 
that  ancient  Nineveh  should  have  been,  as  it 
were,  called  up  to  pass  before  the  eyes  of 
the  mortals  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was 
an  event  calculated  to  beget  the  utmost 
interest  and  astonishment.  That  so  marvel¬ 
lous  a  work  should  have  been  performed  by 
the  enterprise,  perseverence,  and  genius  of  a 
single  unassisted  man,  was  not  the  least  sur¬ 
prising  circumstance  in  the  matter. 

The  city  of  Nineveh  was  the  metropolis  of 
the  great  Assyrian  empire,  and  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  once 
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the  largest  and  most  populous  city  in  the 
world.  Whether  Ninus,  the  builder  or  re¬ 
storer  of  that  vast  city,  completed  it  before 
or  after  the  overthrow  of  Zoroaster,  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  It  is  agreed  by  all  profane  writers, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Scriptures,  that  it 
exceeded  all  others  in  circuit  and  magnifi¬ 
cence;  for  it  was  in  circumference  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  stadia,  or  furlongs,  (sixty 
miles),  the  walls  being  a  hundred  feet  high, 
and  so  broad  that  three  chariots  might  be 
driven  abreast  on  the  ramparts.  These  walls 
were  adorned  with  fifteen  hundred  towers, 
each  two  hundred  feet  high. 

But  this  city,  built  in  the  plains  of  Assyria, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tigris  and  in  the 
region  of  Eden,  was  founded  long  before  the 
time  of  Ninus,  and,  as  ancient  historians  re¬ 
port,  was  called  Campsor,  until  Ninus  ampli¬ 
fied  it  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Nineveh. 

This  Campsor,  then,  must  have  been  found¬ 
ed  by  Asshur,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Genesis, 
went  forth  from  the  land  of  Shinar  and  built 
Nineveh.  Nothing  more  concerning  it,  how¬ 
ever,  is  told  in  the  sacred  writings,  till  the 
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time  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  who  describes  it 
as  UD  “exceeding  great  city  of  three  days’ 
journey.”  He  also  indicates  its  immense 
population,  saying,  that  it  contained  “more 
than  six  score  thousand  persons  that  could 
not  discern  between  their  right  hand  and 
their  left  hand.”  Supposing  one-sixth  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Nineveh  to  have  been  in  this 
deplorable  state  of  ignorance,  we  have  a 
population  more  than  seven  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  in  number. 

The  preaching  of  the  prophet  Jonah  caused 
the  people  of  Nineveh  to  repent,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  city  was  spared  for  a  time;  yet 
shortly  afterwards  Nahum  was  commanded 
to  declare  the  burden  of  Nineveh,  to  proclaim 
the  city’s  destruction,  and  to  announce  the 
downfall  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  This  pro¬ 
phet  speaks  of  it  as  a  city  with  many  strong¬ 
holds,  and  many  gates  with  bars ;  tbat  had 
multiplied  her  merchants  above  the  stars  of 
heaven ;  whose  inhabitants  and  princes  were 
numerous  as  the  locusts;  and  whose  store 
‘  and  glory  of  pleasant  furniture  was  endless. 

The  destruction  of  the  city,  in  the  year 
B.  c.  606,  by  the  combined  armies  of  Cyaxa- 
res,  king  of  Persia,  and  Nabopolassar,  who 
was,  as  Dr.  Layard  thinks,  the  Assyrian 
governor  of  Babylon,  fulfilled  this  prediction 
to  the  very  letter.  Nineveh  was  laid  waste ; 
she  was  indeed  “  made  a  desolation,  and  dry 
like  a  wilderness.” 

We  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus  that  the 
city  was  destroyed  partly  by  water  and  partly 
by  fire,  and  tbat  many  talents  of  gold  and 
silver  rescued  from  the  flames  were  carried 
to  Ecbatana.  Lucian  of  Samosata,  who 
flourished  about  a.  d.  180,  informs  us  that 
Nineveh  had  perished  utterly — that  not  a 
vestige  of  the  city  remained,  and  that  even 
the  place  where  it  stood  was  no  longer  known. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  all  our  readers, 
having  inspected  the  extraordinary  sculptures 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  or  seen  draw¬ 
ings  from  them,  and  having  formed  a  due 
c.stimate  of  the  obligations  this  country  lies 
under  to  the  discoverer,  will  have  been  anx¬ 
ious,  long  since,  to  know  something  of  that 
remarkable  person  ;  and  such  information  we 
are  happy  to  be  enabled,  in  part  at  least,  to 
communicate. 

Since  the  time  of  Lucian  nearly  seventeen 
centuries  have  elapsed,  and  the  name  of 
Nineveh,  until  lately,  alone  remained.  Its 
very  ruins  were  no  longer  on  the  face  of  the 
land ;  and  in  this  age  of  science  and  inquiry, 
no  antiquarian  before  Dr.  Layard  ever  se¬ 
riously  bethought  himself  of  seeking  out  the 
Nineveh  and  Babylon  of  Holy  Writ,  and  of 


searching  for  the  buried  palaces  the  As¬ 
syrian  monarchy.  True  it  is,  that  the  notice 
of  travelers  in  Assyria  had  been  attracted 
long  ago  to  huge  mounds,  apparently  com¬ 
posed  of  earth  and  rubbish,  and  that  it  was 
conjectured  that  these  were  the  remains  of 
the  stupendous  capitals,  Nineveh  and  Baby¬ 
lon.  A  mass  of  brickwork,  vitrified  and 
rising  out  of  the  aggregated  rubbish  of  cen¬ 
turies,  was  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
tower  of  Babel. 

The  Temple  of  Belus,  according  to  Hero¬ 
dotus,  and  some  mounds  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  were  supposed  to  be  the  hanging  gar¬ 
dens  and  marvellous  structures  attributed  to 
Semiramis,  the  wife  of  Ninus,  who  built 
Babylon ;  but  the  difficulty  of  reaching  those 
localities,  while  it  excited  the  interest  of  the 
antiquarian,  prevented  the  traveler  from  vis¬ 
iting  them. 

Greater  curiosity  was  awakened  by  the 
presumed  site  of  Nineveh  than  of  Babylon. 
Several  travelers  had  noticed  the  numerous 
mounds  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  oppo¬ 
site  the  modem  city  of  Mosul ;  and  what  tra¬ 
dition  had  called  the  tomb  of  Jonah,  on  the 
top  of  one  of  the  mounds,  gave  a  certain 
probablity  to  the  conjecture  that  it  indicated 
the  site  of  Nineveh  ;  but  it  is  to  Dr.  Layard 
that  we  are  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  that 
important  fact,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  remains  he  has  forwarded  to  this 
country. 

The  Layards  are  descended  from  a  distin¬ 
guished  family,  named  Raymond,  long  set¬ 
tled  in  the  south  of  France,  who  claimed 
affinity  with  the  Raymonds,  sovereign  Counts 
*  were  among  the  earliest  sup- 


of  Toulouse 
porters  of  the  reformed  religion  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  perse¬ 
cuted  Albigenses.  The  Raymonds,  never¬ 
theless,  continued  to  receive  honors  and 
grants  from  successive  sovereigns  of  France, 
intermarrying  with  the  noblest  families,  until 
the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  in  1572, 
when  two  of  the  brothers  fell  victims  in  that 
terrible  slaughter,  whilst  a  third  (the  heir) 
succeeded  in  cflecting  his  escape  into  Hol¬ 
land. 

The  immediate  ancestor  of  the  existing 
branch  of  the  Raymonds,  or  rather  Layards, 
came  ofer  to  this  country,  with  William 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  held  a  high  command, 
under  tbat  Protestant  Prince,  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne. 

From  that  period  the  family  definitively 
settled  in  Elngland.  Having  already  em¬ 
braced  the  Protestant  faith,  Raymond  was 
I  content,  for  its  sake,  to  give  up  bis  country. 
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and  relinquish  his  property  in  France ;  but 
warned  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  he  dropped  his  patrimonial  name, 
and  assumed  that  of  Layard,  probably  the 
name  of  an  estate,  as  one  of  the  family  was 
subsequently  called  Raymond  de  Layarde ; 
destroying  at  the  same  time  every  document 
which,  preserved  and  transmitted  to  his  de¬ 
scendants,  might  tempt  any  one  of  them  to 
return  to  Catholicism,  and  enable  him  to 
recover  the  estates  in  France. 

This,  the  last  of  the  Raymonds,  was  the 
grandfather  of  Dr.  Layard,  the  late  Dean  of 
Bristol,  and  of  his  two  brothers,  both  gene¬ 
rals  in  the  English  army. 

The  second  son  of  the  Dean  of  Bristol, 
Henry  Peter  John,  held  for  many  years  a 
high  civil  appointment  in  Ceylon,  was  a  man 
of  great  abilities  and  varied  acquirements, 
and  was  the  father  of  Austen  Henry  LayarS, 
the  subject  of  our  present  memoir,  who  was 
born  at  Paris,  during  a  temporary  visit  of 
his  parents  to  that  metropolis,  on  the  5th 
March,  1817. 

The  early  youth  of  Layard  was  passed  at 
Florence.  Familiar  with  the  language  of 
Italy,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  glorious  litera¬ 
ture  of  that  country  subsequently  solicited  | 
his  attention ;  or  that,  born  with  a  love  of 
the  tine  .arts,  his  taste  should  have  been  en¬ 
nobled  and  purified  by  a  contemplation  of 
the  glorious  models  of  sculpture  and  paint¬ 
ing  in  which  Florence  abounds.  Was  it  here 
that  he  acquired  that  command  over  his 
pencil,  which  he  afterwards  found  infinitely 
serviceable  to  him  amid  the  ruins  of  Nim- 
roud?  This  faculty  was  afterwards  fully 
excited  “  by  the  appalling  sight  of  slabs 
with  the  noblest  sculptures  and  the  finest 
inscriptions,  crumbling  into  dust  before  his 
eyes.  No  draughtsman  had  been  provided 
to  help  him ;  and  had  he  not  instantly  de¬ 
termined  to  arrest  by  the  quickness  of  his 
eye  and  the  magic  of  his  pencil  these  fieeting 
forms,  which  were  about  to  disappear  for¬ 
ever,  many  of  the  finest  remains  of  ancient 
art  would  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.” 

Layard  returned  from  Italy  to  his  native 
country  for  education.  That  being  com¬ 
pleted,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  which,  however,  proved  little  at¬ 
tractive  to  him.  Pope,  paying  an  elegant 
compliment  to  the  accomplished  Murray, 
afterwards  Lord  Mansfield,  exclaims — 

“  How  sweet  an  Ovid  was  in  Murray  lost !” 

For  our  part,  we  should  not  greatly  grieve 
if  we  knew  that  even  a  second  Mansfield  was 
lost  in  a  Layard. 


About  the  age  of  eighteen,  Layard’s 
travels  in  Italy,  Russia,  and  other  countries, 
excited  in  him  a  strong  passion  for  still  more 
extended  adventure,  which,  accompanied  by 
an  ardent  desire  for  knowledge,  and  an  en- 
ergy  which  "  knew  not  what  it  was  to  inter¬ 
mit,”  decided  him  upon  abandoning  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  settling  in  the  East,  where  he 
had  family  connections. 

In  the  summer  of  1839,  with  a  friend  for 
a  companion.  Dr.  Layard  left  England.  Tra¬ 
versing  Germany,  they  passed  through  Dal¬ 
matia  into  Montenegro,  where  Dr.  Layard  was 
induced  to  stay  for  a  brief  period,  having  en¬ 
gaged  to  aid  a  young  and  energetic  chief  in 
civilizing  and  otherwise  improving  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  brave  but  semi-barbarous  sub¬ 
jects.  From  Montenegro  the  friends  made 
their  way  as  they  best  could  through  Albania 
and  Roumelia,  an  enterprise  in  which  they 
encountered  many  adventures,  and,  finally, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  arrived  by  Adrianople 
at  Constantinople.  We  are  informed  tha^^ 
Dr.  Layard  proceeded  to  Bagdad,  and  int« 
Syria ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  following 
his  footsteps  with  accuracy  or  certainty 
during  this  period  of  his  wandering  and 
eventful  life.  At  this  time  his  friend  quitted 
him,  and  now  he  was  left  to  pursue  his  course 
alone. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  some  day — and 
that  not  a  distant  one — Dr.  Layard  will  give 
to  the  world  an  account  of  the  extraordinary 
adventures  which  befel  him,  when  the  eager 
wish  to  acquire  knowledge,  which  he  desired 
to  e.xercise  for  the  profit  and  benefit  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  carried  him  into  strange  and 
many  lands.  If  other  men  have  acquired  a 
larger  experience  of  diversified  life,  few  havQ 
encountered  and  surmounted  greater  difficul¬ 
ties  ;  and  none  have  ever  engaged  themselves, 
to  the  attainment  of  a  nobler  object  Wan¬ 
dering  in  the  desert,  he  was.  fi;e;^ently 
attacked  and  plundered  by  wild  Aralto,  and. 
was  constantly  in  peril.  Now  he  might  be 
found  settling  disputed  points  of  geography, 
or  seeking  historical  remains — now  ma^g 
his  way,  as  a  Hakim,  over  wilds  hitherto  un¬ 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  Europeans,  or  so¬ 
journing  with  the  barbarous  Bactyari  in  their 
mountains,  civilizing  and  teaching  the  people, 
and,  having  some  small  knowledge  of  medi¬ 
cine,  saving  the  life  of  their  chief’s  only  son. 

The  foregoing  are  but  brief  and  faint  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  varied  life  and  adventures  of 
Dr.  Layard,  previous  to  the  happy  accident 
which  enabled  him  successfully  to  prosecute 
that  undertaking  which  result^  in  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  discoveries  that  have  rendered 
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his  name  so  famous.  As  early  as  1841,  Dr. 
Layard  had  inspected  the  ruins  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  Tigris,  which  have  been 

fenerally  believed  to  be  the  ruins  of  Nineveh. 

et  the  doctor  himself  describe  the  sensations 
with  which  he  viewed  them  : — 

“  He  ”  (the  spectator)  “  has  left  the  land 
where  nature  is  still  lovely,  where,  in  his 
mind’s  eye,  he  can  rebuild  the  temple,  or  the 
theatre,  half  doubting  whether  they  would 
have  made  a  more  grateful  impression  upon 
the  senses  than  the  ruin  before  him.  He  is 
now  at  a  loss  to  give  any  form  to  the  rude 
heaps  upon  which  he  is  gazing.  Those  of 
whose  works  they  are  the  remains,  unlike 
the  Roman  and  the  Greek,  have  left  no 
visible  traces  of  their  civilization  or  of  their 
arts :  their  influence  has  long  since  passed 
away.  The  more  he  conjectures,  the  more 
vague  the  results  appear.  The  scene  around 
is  worthy  of  the  ruin  he  is  contemplating : 
desolation  meets  desolation ;  a  feeling  of  awe 
*  succeeds  to  wonder ;  for  there  is  nothing  to 


of  Assyria  made  a  deeper  impression  upon 
me,  gave  rise  to  more  serious  thoughts  and 
earnest  reflections,  than  the  temple  of  Balbec 
and  the  theatres  of  Ionia.” 

Shortly  afterwards.  Dr.  Layard  had  a  se¬ 
cond  opportunity  of  viewing  the  ruins  of 
Nimroud,  and  of  examining  them  ;  and  it  was 
upon  this  occasion  that  the  thought  sug- 
geeied  itself  to  him,  and  impressed  itself  upon 
bis  mind,  of  making  excavations.  He  had, 
be  telk  us,  hopes  that  some  persons  in  Eng¬ 
land  miglit  have  been  induced  to  aid  in  the 
undertaking. 

It  would  seem,  however,  although  we  are 
not  expressly  told  so,  that,  despairing  of  ful- 
fllling  the  viaon,  or  of  realizing  the  hopes, 
which  the  sight  of  these  mysterious  mounds 
had  excited,  he  bad  determined  upon  aban¬ 
doning  his  project  and  returning  home.  He 
had  reacl)ed  as  far  as  Constantinople,  on  bis 
«vay  back  to 'England,  when,  in  a  happy  mo¬ 
ment,  he  obtained  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Sir 
Stratford' Canning,  Her  Majesty’s  Ambassa¬ 
dor  at  the  Sublime  Porte.  It  is  not  at  all 
■wonderful  that  so  distinguished  a  statesman 
at  once  perceived  that  .no  ordinary  person 


had  been  presented  to  his  notice,  or  that 
he  should  have  invited  him  to  prolong 
his  stay  in  the  East,  and  discharge  some  ex¬ 
tra  duties  of  the  embassy  to  which  he  has 
now  become  officially  attached.  Neither  is 
it  surprising,  when  the  character  of  Sir  Strat¬ 
ford  is  remembered,  and  the  interest  he  takes 
in  such  researches*  as  Dr.  Layard  had  at 
heart  is  known,  that,  in  the  autumn  of  1845, 
he  should  have  mentioned  to  Dr.  Layard  his 
readiness  to  incur,  for  a  limited  period,  the 
expense  of  excavations  in  Assyria,  in  the 
hope  that,  should  success  attend  the  attempt, 
means  would  be  found  to  carry  it  out  on  an 
adequate  scale. 

During  Dr.  Layard’s  stay  in  England,  he 
suffered  greatly  from  an  aguish  fever,  which 
recurred  monthly,  and  which  he  had  caught 
jn  the  damp  chambers  it  was  necessary  he 
should  inhabit  at  Nimroud.  In  spite,  how¬ 
ever,  of  this  severe  indisposition,  so  inimical 
to  literary  or  intellectual  pursuits,  he  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  press,  during  his  brief  residence 
in  this  country,  the  “  Nineveh  and  its  Re¬ 
mains,”  and  “  The  Monuments  of  Nineveh, 
from  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot;”  besides 
a  volume  of  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform 
character  for  the  British  Museum,  which,  we 
trust,  will  soon  be  published  and  submitted 
to  the  examination  of  the  learned  world. 

Our  readers  know  the  already  triumphant 
result  of  Dr.  Ijayard’s  enterprise  and  perse¬ 
verance,  which  have  brought  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  this  country  treasures  beyond  all 
price. 

*  Dr.  Layard  obeerves,  in  his  “  Nineveh,”  “  I  need 
scarcely  remind  the  reader  that  it  is  to  Sir  S.  Can¬ 
ning  we  owe  the  marbles  of  Halicarnassus,  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  difficulties  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  acquisition  of  these  invaluable 
relics,  and  the  skill  which  was  required  to  obtain 
them,  are  not  generally  known.  I  cun  testify  to  the 
efforts  and  labor  which  were  necessary,  for  nearly 
three  years,  before  the  repugnance  of  the  Ottoman 
Government  could  be  overcome,  and  permission  ob¬ 
tained  to  extract  the  sculptures  from  the  walls  of  a 
castle  which  was  more  jealously  guarded  than  any 
similar  edifice  in  the  Empire.  Their  removal,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties 
raised  by  the  authorities  and  inhabitants  of  Bud- 
roon,  was  roost  successfully  effected  by  Mr.  Alison. 
The  Elgin  marbles,  and  all  other  remains  from 
Turkey  and  Greece,  now  in  Europe,  were  obtained 
with  comparative  ease.” 
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Althocoo  history  and  biography  both 
relate  to  the  affairs  of  men,  and  are  employed 
in  the  narrative  of  human  events,  they  are 
governed  by  opposite  principles,  and  require, 
lor  their  successful  prosecution,  different 
powers  and  habits  of  thought.  The  main 
object  of  history  is  the  tracing  out  the  growth 
of  nations,  the  great  events  which  lead  to 
their  rise  or  fall,  the  causes  operating  on  the 
social  body,  which  at  one  period  conduct  to 
power  and  greatness,  at  another  induce  weak¬ 
ness  and  decay.  Biography  is  concerned  with 
individual  life.  Its  aim  is  to  trace  the  an¬ 
nals,  not  of  nations,  but  of  persons ;  to  por¬ 
tray,  not  the  working  of  general  causes  on 
the  progress  of  empires,  but  the  influence  of 
particular  characters  ou  their  most  interesting 
episodes.  The  former  requires  habits  of 
general  thought,  and  the  power  of  tracing 
one  common  principle  through  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  complicated  details ;  the  latter,  close 
attention  to  individual  incidents,  and  a  mi¬ 
nute  examination  of  the  secret  springs  of 
human  conduct.  The  first  is  closely  allied 
to  the  generalizations  of  the  philosopher; 
the  latter  requires  the  power  of  the  drama¬ 
tist.  The  two  branches  of  composition,  how¬ 
ever,  are  nearly  allied,  and  frequently  run 
into  each  other.  History  generally  finds  its 
most  interesting  episodes,  often  its  most  im¬ 
portant  subjects,  in  the  narrative  of  individ¬ 
ual  greatness ;  biography  is  imperfect  unless, 
in  addition  to  tracing  the  achievements  of 
the  individuals  it  records,  it  explains  their 
influence  upon  the  society  among  whom  they 
arose. 

What  we  call  the  histories  of  antiquity 
were,  for  the  most  part,  only  biographies, 
and  they  owe  their  principal  interest  to  that 
circumstance.  The  Crypadia  of  Xenophon 
is  a  philosophical  romance,  clothed  with  the 
eloquence  of  an  orator ;  the  fragments  which 
remain  of  Sallust,  the  rhetorical  narrative  of 
Quintus  Curtius,  are  the  avowed  biographies 
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of  indidivual  men.  Even  the  regular  histories 
of  classical  times  owe  their  chief  charm  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  subject,  in  which  one  state 
or  contest  stands  prominently  forward,  and 
the  others  are  thrown  into  a  shade  which 
only  renders  the  more  striking  the  light 
thrown  on  one  particular  subject,  or  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  individual  greatness.  Herodotus  has 
earned  his  deathless  fame  by  the  narrative 
he  has  given  of  the  great  war  between  Per¬ 
sia  and  Greece,  on  which  the  destinies  of 
mankind  depended  ;  Thucydides,  by  his  pro¬ 
found  exposition  of  the  strife  of  aristocracy 
and  democracy  in  the  contest  between  Lace¬ 
daemon  and  Athens.  The  long  narrative  of 
Livy  has  survived  the  floods  of  Time  almost 
entirely,  from  the  charming  episodes  descrip¬ 
tive  of  character  or  manners  which  he  has 
introduced,  and  the  dramatic  power  with 
which  he  has  narrated  the  exploits  of  indi¬ 
vidual  men ;  and  what  has  given  Tacitus  im¬ 
mortality,  is  neither  any  luminous  views  on 
the  progress  of  mankind,  nor  any  just  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  causes  of  greatness  in  par¬ 
ticular  states,  but  the  depth  to  which  he  has 
fathomed  the  real  springs  of  action  in  par¬ 
ticular  men,  and  the  terrible  truth  with  which 
he  has  unveiled  that  most  appalling  of  all 
spectacles — a  naked  human  heart. 

The  great  difficulty  of  history,  as  it  must 
be  written  in  modern  times,  arises  from  the 
multitude  and  complication  of  the  events 
which  have  to  be  recorded.  So  intimately 
connected  have  jhe  States  of  Europe  been 
since  the  rise  of  modern  civilization,  that  he 
who  writes  the  annals  of  one  must  write  the 
history  of  all.  The  progress,  internal  and 
external,  of  all  its  powers  must  be  brought 
forward  abreast ;  and  such  is  their  number 
and  importance,  that  not  only  is  the  hi.-torian 
oppressed  with  the  variety  and  complication 
of  his  materials,  but  he  finds  it  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  produce  interest  in  the  reader 
amidst  such  a  sea  of  details  ;  and  often  fails, 
from  the  impossibility  of  attaining  that  essen¬ 
tial  requisite  in  the  rousing  of  human  sym¬ 
pathy — unity  of  emotion.  Add  to  this  the 
infinity  of  subjects  a  historian  even  of  an  in- 
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dividual  state  must  now  embrace,  and  which 
almost  overwhelm  the  exploits  of  particular 
men  by  their  multitude  and  complication. 
Strategy,  statistics,  trade,  navigation,  com¬ 
merce,  taxation,  finance,  currencj’,  paper 
cfedit,  poor  laws,  agriculture,  socialism, 
chartism,  form  a  few  of  the  topics,  any 
one  of  which  would  require  volumes  for 
its  elucidation,  yet  none  of  which  can  be 
omitted  without  exposing  the  historian  to  the 
imputation,  from  some  one  or  other,  of  hav¬ 
ing  overlooked  the  most  important  part  of 
his  subject.  So  great  is  this  difficulty,  so 
extensive  the  embarrassment  it  produces,  that 
it  may  safely  be  pronounced  to  be  insur¬ 
mountable  by  any  effort,  how  great  soever, 
unless  the  endeavors  of  the  historian  are 
aided  by  unity  of  interest  in  the  subject,  or 
overpowering  greatness  of  influence  in  the 
characters  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  But 
it  is,  perhaps,  only  in  the  wars  of  the  Cru¬ 
sades,  of  the  Succession  in  Spain,  and  of  the 
French  Revolution,  that  such  unity  of  inter¬ 
est  is  to  be  looked  for,  or  such  surpassing 
grandeur  of  character  is  to  be  found,  from 
the  achievements  of  a  Richard  Coeur-de- 
Lion,  a  Marlborough,  or  a  Napoleon. 

From  this  great  difficulty,  biography  is  en¬ 
tirely  free,  and  thence  the  superior  interest 
with  which,  when  properly  treated,  works  of 
that  description  are  attended.  We  are  so 
constituted  that  we  must  concentrate  our 
interest ;  dispersion  is  fatal  to  its  existence. 
Every  novelist  and  romance- writer  knows  this ; 
there  must  always  be  a  hero  and  a  heroine  ; 
but  two  or  three  heroes  and  heroines  would 
prove  fatal  to  the  interest.  Ariosto  tried  to  di¬ 
vide  the  interest  of  the  reader  among  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  a  dozen  knights-errant ;  but  even 
his  genius  proved  unequal  to  the  task,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  concentrate  the  whole  around 
the  fabulous  sie^e  of  Paris  to  restore  the 
broken  unity  of  his  power.  The  great  and  sig¬ 
nal  advantage  of  biography  is,  that,  from  its 
very  nature,  it  possesses  that  personal  inter¬ 
est  and  individual  character  which  the  epic 
poet  and  novelist  feel  to  be  essential  to  the 
moving  of  the  human  heart,  but  which  the 
historian  so  often  finds  himself  unable  to  at¬ 
tain,  without  omitting  some  important  parts 
of  his  subject,  or  giving  undue  prominence 
to  the  characters  of  individual  men. 

For  this  reason  it  is,  that  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  works  which  ever  have  been  written 
have  been  biographies  of  illustrious  men. 
No  one  would  think  of  comparing  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  Plutarch  to  that  of  Tacitus,  his  elo¬ 
quence  to  that  of  Cicero’s ;  yet  he  has  made 
perhaps  a  greater  impression  on  the  imagin- 
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ation  of  subsequent  ages  than  either  of  these 
illustrious  men.  If  we  examine  the  images 
of  the  mighty  of  former  days  which  are  en¬ 
graven  on  our  minds,  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
not  so  much  the  pictured  pages  of  Livy  or 
Quintus Curtius,  as  the  “Lives  of  Plutarch,” 
which  have  given  them  immortality.  We 
complain  of  his  gossip,  we  lament  his  super¬ 
stition,  we  smile  at  his  credulity,  but  we 
devour  his  pages ;  and  after  the  lapse  of 
seventeen  hundred  years,  they  remain  one  of 
the  most  general  popular  works  in  existence. 
It  is  the  same  in  modern  times.  No  one 
would  think  of  comparing  Boswell  in  point  of 
intellect  to  Johnson ;  in  point  of  eloquence  to 
Burke  ;  in  point  of  genius  to  Gibbon ;  yet  he 
has  produced  a  work  superior  in  general 
interest  to  any  of  these  illustrious  men,  and 
which  is  daily  read  by  thousands,  to  whom 
the  “  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,” 
the  moral  essays  of  the  “  Rambler,”  and  the 
“  History  of  the  decline  and  Fall,”  will  for 
ever  remain  unknown. 

To  render  biography,  however,  thus  gene¬ 
rally  attractive,  it  is  indispensable  that  its  basis 
should  be  that  first  element  in  the  narration 
of  human  action — Truth.  Without  this,  it 
wants  the  great  superiority  of  the  narrative 
of  real  event  over  fictitious  creations,  how  in¬ 
teresting  soever  they  may  be — that  of  record¬ 
ing  what  has  actually  occurred  in  real  life. 
How  important  an  element  this  is  in  awaken¬ 
ing  the  sympathies  of  the  human  heart,  may 
be  seen  even  in  children,  who,  when  particu¬ 
larly  fascinated  by  any  story  they  are  told, 
invariably  end  by  asking,  “  But  is  it  all  true?” 
The  value  of  truth,  or  rather  of  what  is 
“  craisemblable”  is  felt  even  in  imaginary 
conceptions,  which  it  is  well  known  are  never 
so  attractive,  or  interest  so  powerfully,  as 
when  they  most  closely  resemble  the  events 
and  characters  of  actual  existence.  The  real 
is  and  ever  must  be  the  only  sure  foundation 
of  the  ideal.  Novels  are  most  delightful  when 
they  approach  nearest  to  what  we  behold 
around  us  in  real  life,  while  yet  containing  a 
sufficient  blending  of  romance  and  sentiment, 
of  heroism  and  magnanimity,  to  satisfy  the 
higher  aspirations  of  our  being.  Biography 
is  most  charming  when  it  depicts  with  fidel¬ 
ity  those  characters,  and  records  with  truth 
those  events,  which  approach  nearest  to  that 
imaginary  perfection  to  which  every  gene¬ 
rous  mind  aspires,  but  to  which  none  ever 
has  attained,  or  ever  will. 

It  has  b^en  said  with  truth,  that  the  events 
which  are  suitable  for  epic  poetry  are  such  as 
are  “  probable  but  yet  elevating.”  We  are 
so  constituted  by  our  bonds  to  earth,  that 
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our  chief  interest  must  ever  be  derived  from 
the  virtues  or  the  vices,  the  joys  or  sorrows, 
of  beings  like  ourselves ;  but  we  are  so  filled 
with  more  ennobling  thoughts  and  aspirations, 
by  our  destiny  in  Heaven,  that  we  can  be 
satisfied  only  by  what  points  to  a  higher  state 
of  existence,  and  feel  the  greatest  enjoyment 
by  being  elevated,  either  by  the  conceptions 
of  fancy  or  the  records  of  reality,  to  a  nearer 
view  of  its  perfection.  If  novels  depict  mere¬ 
ly  imaginary  existences,  they  may  charm  for 
a  season,  like  the  knights  of  Ar.osto,  or  the 
heroes  of  Metastasio;  but  they  are  too  much 
in  the  clouds  permanently  to  interest  sublu¬ 
nary  mortals.  If  they  record  merely  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  low,  or  the  vulgarity  of  middle 
life,  they  may  amuse  for  a  season,  like  the 
characters  of  Smollet ;  but  they  will  sink  ere 
long,  from  the  want  of  that  indispensable 
lifeboat  in  the  sea  of  time,  an  elevating  ten¬ 
dency.  It  is  characters  like  those  of  the  Iliad, 
of  Shakspeare,  of  Scott,  and  Schiller,  which 
combine  the  well-known  and  oft-observed 
characteristics  of  human  nature  with  the  oft- 
imagined  but  seldom  seen  traits  of  heroism 
and  magnanimity  which  border  on  the  realms 
of  the  ideal  that  for  ever  fascinate  the  ima¬ 
gination,  and  dwell  in  the  heart  of  man.  'fhe 
reason  is,  they  contain  enough  of  reality  to 
tell  us  it  is  of  humanity  that  the  story  is  told, 
and  enough  of  the  ideal  to  make  us  proud  of 
our  connection  with  it. 

The  great  and  chief  charm  of  biography 
is  to  be  found  in  this,  that  it  unites,  from  its 
very  nature  and  object,  those  too  indispensa¬ 
ble  requisites  to  durable  popularity  in  works 
of  fiction,  and  combines  them  with  the  value 
and  the  solid  information  of  truthful  narra¬ 
tive.  It  possesses  the  value  of  history,  with¬ 
out  its  tedium — the  interest  of  romance,  with¬ 
out  its  unsubstantiality.  It  culls  the  flowers 
from  the  records  of  time,  and  casts  into  the 
shade  all  the  accompanying  weeds  and  briers. 
If  a  judicious  and  discriminating  selection  of 
characters  were  made — if  those  persons  were 
selected  for  the  narrative  who  have  been  most 
illustrious  by  their  virtues,  their  genius,  or 
their  magnanimity,  or,  as  a  contrast,  by  their 
vices,  and  who  have  made  the  greatest  and 
most  durable  impression  on  human  affairs,  a 
work  might  be  produced  exceeding  any  one 
of  history  in  its  utility,  any  of  romance  in 
its  pop^ularity.  David  Hume  strongly  ad¬ 
vised  Robertson,  eighty  years  ago,  instead 
of  writing  the  Life  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  to 
write  a  series  of  biographies,  on  the  plan  of 
Plutarch,  for  modern  times  ;  and  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  to  be  regretted  that  the  advice  was  not 
followed.  Yet  were  the  abilities  of  the  Scotch 


Principal,  great  as  they  were,  not  such  as 
peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  task.  His  mind 
was  too  philosophical  and  discursive  to  give 
it  its  chief  interest.  He  wanted  the  dramatic 
turn,  the  ardent  soul,  the  graphic  power,  the 
magnanimous  disposition,  which  was  essential 
to  its  successful  accomplishment.  A  work 
in  three  thousand  pages,  or  six  volumes, 
recording  the  lives  of  fifty  of  the  greatest 
and  most  illustrious  men  in  Europe,  from  the 
days  of  Alfred  to  those  of  Napoleon,  execu¬ 
ted  in  the  right  spirit,  and  by  a  man  of  ade¬ 
quate  genius,  would  be  tbe  most  popular 
and  elevating  book  that  ever  appeared  in 
modern  Europe.  Many  such  have  been  at¬ 
tempted,  but  never  with  any  success,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  set  about  by  the  proper 
minds.  To  do  justice  to  such  an  undertak¬ 
ing  would  require  a  combination  of  opposite 
qualities  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  real  life. 

As  biography  deals  with  individual  charac¬ 
ters,  and  is  relieved  from  the  extended  and 
perplexing  subjects  which  overwhelm  the  gen¬ 
eral  historian,  it  admits,  in  return,  of  an  ex¬ 
pansion  into  many  topics,  which,  although 
often  in  the  highest  degree  amusing,  and 
sometimes  not  a  little  interesting,  would  yet 
be  felt  to  be  misplaced  in  the  annals  of  the 
great  changes  of  nations  or  of  the  world.  As 
the  delineation  of  character  is  its  avowed  ob¬ 
ject,  and  the  events  of  individual  life  its  prin¬ 
cipal  subject,  it  not  only  admits  of  but  requires 
a  thousand  incidents  and  descriptions,  which 
are  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  those 
characters,  and  form,  as  it  were,  the  still  life 
of  the  picture  in  which  their  features  are  to 
be  portniyed.  Such  descriptions  are  not 
unsuitable  to  general  history.  Mr.  Macaulay 
has  shown  in  his  History  that  his  observations 
on  that  head  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  were 
founded  on  a  just  appreciation  of  the  object 
and  limits  of  his  art.  But  they  must  be  spar¬ 
ingly  introduced,  or  they  will  become  tedious 
and  unprofitable  ;  if  any  one  doubt  this,  let 
him  trg  to  read  Von  Hammer’s  History  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  one-half  of  which  is  taken 
up  with  descriptions  of  dresses,  receptions, 
and  processions.  But  in  biography  we  readi¬ 
ly  give  admission  to — nay,  we  positively  re¬ 
quire — such  details.  If  they  are  not  the 
jewels  of  history,  they  are  the  setting  which 
adds  to  their  lustre.  They  fill  up  our  con¬ 
ception  of  past  events ;  they  enable  us  to 
clothe  the  characters  in  which  we  are  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  actual  habiliments  in  which  they 
were  arrayed  ;  they  bring  before  our  eyes  the 
dwellings,  the  habits,  the  mode  <if  life,  the 
travelling,  the  occupations  of  distant  ages, 
and  often  give  more  life  and  reality  to  the 
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creatures  of  our  imaginations  than  could  have 
been  attained  by  the  most  labored  general 
descriptions,  or  the  most  emphatic  assertions 
of  the  author. 

For  this  l  eason,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
the  known  influence  of  individual  character, 
rather  than  abstract  principle,  on  the  fair  sex, 
there  is  no  branch  of  historical  composition  so 
suitable  for  woman  as  biography  ;  and  Miss 
Strickland  has  shown  us  that  there  is  none 
which  female  genius  can  cultivate  with  greater 
success.  The  general  bent  of  the  female  mind, 
impressed  upon  it  for  the  wisest  purposes  by 
its  Creator,  is  to  be  influenced  in  its  opinions, 
and  swayed  in  its  conduct,  by  individual  men, 
lather  than  general  ideas.  When  Milton  said 
of  our  first  parents — 

‘  Not  equal,  as  tlieir  sex  not  equal  teemed ; 

For  valor  he  and  contemplation  formed; 

For  beauty  she,  and  sw’cet  attractive  grace ; 

}Ie  fur  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him ; 

he  foreshadowed  man  as  the  appropriate  his¬ 
torian  of  the  general  march  of  human  events 
— woman  as  the  best  delineator  of  individual 
character — the  most  fascinating  writer  of  bio¬ 
graphy.  The  most  gifted  of  her  sex  is  a  proof 
of  this ;  for,  if  a  few  men  have  exceeded  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Stael  in  the  broad  view  she  takes  of 
human  affairs,  none  have  equalled  her  in  the 
delineation  of  the  deepest  feelings  and  most 
lasting  passions  of  the  human  heart.  As  it  is 
the  nature  of  woman’s  disposition  to  form  an 
idol,  (and  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  she 
proves  so  attractive  to  that  of  man,)  so,  when 
she  comes  to  composition,  we  rejoice  to  see 
her  form  idols  of  her  heroes,  provided  only 
that  the  limits  of  truth  are  observed  in  their  j 
delineation,  and  that  her  enthusiasm  is  evinced 
in  depicting  the  real,  not  in  coloring  the  ima¬ 
ginary. 

As  graphic  and  scenic  details  are  so  valu¬ 
able  in  biography,  and  give  such  life  and  ani¬ 
mation  to  the  picture  which  it  exhibits,  so  we 
willingly  accept  from  a  female  biographer, 
whether  of  her  own  or  others’  life,  details 
which  we  could  not  tolerate  in  the  other  sex. 
When  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes,  writing  after 
the  fall  of  Charles  X.,  recounts  in  lier  charm¬ 
ing  memoirs  the  enchanting  SchaU  de  Cache- 
mire,  which  excited  her  envy  on  the  shoulders 
of  Josephine— or  tells  us  that  at  a  certain 
ball  in  Paris,  in  1797,  she  wore  her  blue  satin 
dress  and  pearl  ornaments,  and  at  another, 
her  pink  silk  and  diamonds,  we  perhaps  smile 
at  the  simplicity  which  made  her  recount 
such  things  of  herself ;  but  still  we  gratefully 
accept  them  as  characteristic  of  the  costume 
or  manners  of  the  time.  But  we  would  never 


tolerate  a  male  biographer  of  Murat,  who 
should  tell  us  that  at  a  certain  ball  at  Naples 
be  wore  his  scarlet  trousers  and  black  furred 
jacket,  and  on  his  coronation  looked  irresist¬ 
ible  in  bis  blue  and  silver  uniform  and  splen¬ 
did  spare  jacket ; — not  even  though  we  know 
that  in  Russia  he  often  returned  to  his  lines 
with  his  sabre  dripping  wet  with  the  blood 
of  the  Cossacks  whom  he  had  challenged  and 
slain  in  single  combat,  and  although  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  all  ages  has  confirmed  the  truth 
of  Philopoemen’s  observation,  that  “to  soldiers 
and  women,  dress  is  a  matter  of  no  small  con¬ 
sequence.” 

Though  details  of  this  description,  however, 
are  valuable  and  admissible  in  biography,  and 
come  with  peculiar  propriety  and  grace  from 
a  female  hand,  it  must  be  observed,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  is  a  limit,  and  a  very 
obvious  one,  to  the  introduction  of  them,  and 
that,  if  not  inserted  with  caution,  the^  may 
essentially  injure  the  popularity  or  utility  of 
a  work.  In  particular,  it  is  seldom  safe  to 
carry  to  any  considerable  length  in  the  text 
the  introduction  of  quotations  from  old  his¬ 
tories  or  chronicles  of  the  period,  which  often 
are  filled  with  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  subjects.  W’e  know  that  such  original 
documents  have  a  great  charm  in  the  eyes  of 
antiquarians  or  antiquarian  biographers,  the 
more  especially  if  they  have  brought  them  to 
light  themselves;  but  such  persons  learned 
in  ancient  lore  constitute  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  human  race.  The  great  body  of  read¬ 
ers,  at  least  nineteen  out  of  twenty,  care 
nothing  at  all  for  such  original  authorities, 
but  wish  to  see  their  import  condensed  into  a 
flowing  easy  narrative  in  the  author’s  own 
words.  For  this  reason,  it  is  generally  safest 
to  give  such  original  documents  or  quota¬ 
tions  in  notes  or  an  appendix,  and  to  confine 
quotations  in  the  text  to  characteristic  ex¬ 
pressions,  or  original  words,  spoken  on  very 
important  occasions.  Barante  and  Sismondi 
in  France,  Tytlcr  in  Scotland,  and  Lingard  in 
England,  have  essentially  injured  the  general 
popularity  of  their  great  and  learned  works, 
by  not  attending  to  this  rule.  The  two 
Thierrys  have  chiefly  won  theirs  by  attend¬ 
ing  to  it. 

The  great  popularity  and  widely  extended 
sale  of  Miss  Strickland’s  Queens  of  England, 
almost  equalling,  we  believe,  that  of  any  liv¬ 
ing  author  in  this  country,  and  much  exceed¬ 
ing  that  of  any  prior  writer,  whether  of  her 
own  or  the  other  sex,  in  the  same  period  in 
biography,  is  a  proof  both  of  the  intrinsic  ex¬ 
cellence  of  that  work,  and  the  thirst  which 
exists  in  the  public  mind  for  works  of  that 
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description.  We  have  long  been  of  opinion 
that  the  narrative  of  human  events  might  be 
rendered  as  popular  in  the  outset,  and  far 
more  and  durably  interesting  in  the  end,  than 
any  works  of  fiction ;  and  that  the  only  rea¬ 
son  why  this  has  so  seldom  taken  place,  was 
because  historical  works  were  in  general  con¬ 
structed  on  wrong  principles.  The  great 
success  which  has  recently  attended  historical 
composition  in  this  country,  especially  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  History  and  Miss 
Strickland’s  Lives,  is  a  proof  that  this  view 
of  the  subject  is  well  founded.  And  of  the 
two,  biography,  when  supported  by  learning, 
and  ^handled  by  genius,  such  as  both  these 
learned  writers  possess,  is  mucli  more  likely 
to  be  generally  popular  than  extended  his¬ 
tory,  because  it  parUikes  more  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Romance,  and  possesses  in  a  higher 
degree  that  unity  of  interest  which  is  the  most 
essential  element  in  all  arts  which  aim  at  pleas¬ 
ing  or  fascinating  mankind. 

Scotland  is  a  country  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  the  characters  it  presents  for  biographical 
genius.  This  arises  from  its  physical  weak¬ 
ness  when  compared  to  the  strength  of  its 
formidable  neighbor,  and  the  resources  which 
it  has  ever  found  in  the  persevering  and  in¬ 
domitable  cliaracter  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
former  in  every  age  of  the  wars  with  England 
has  made  its  plains  the  seat  of  conflict;  while 
the  latter  has  always  secured  their  success  in 
the  end,  though  often  after  fearful  reverses 
and  always  against  tremendous  odds.  The 
proof  of  this  is  decisive.  Scotland,  after  three 
centuries  of  almost  incessant  conflict,  first 
with  the  arms,  and  then,  more  formidable 
still,  with  the  gold  of  England,  w’as  still  un¬ 
subdued  when  her  monarchs  ascended  the 
English  throne,  and  the  rivalry  of  two  noble 
nations  was  turned  into  the  blissful  emulation 
of  peace.  It  is  this  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  has  caused  her  history  to  be 
so  prolific  of  incident,  and  has  rendered,  as 
stningers  so  often  have  remarked,  every  step 
in  her  surface  historical.  Her  physical  weak¬ 
ness  filled  it  with  incident — her  moral  strength 
with  heroic  incident.  Go  where  you  will, 
you  meet  with  some  traces  of  the  great  or 
the  beautiful,  the  gifted  or  the  fascinating,  of 
former  days.  The  ancient  walls  and  castel¬ 
lated  rocks  of  Edinburgh  teem  with  historical 
recollections  of  the  highest  interest,  which  the 
kindred  spirit  of  modern  chivalry  has  done  so 
much  to  illustrate.*  In  the  short  space  of 


*  Mr.  Ajtoun’s  noble  Lj^rxeal  Ballad*,  and  Mr. 
Grant  *  admirable  Uittory  of  the  Cattle  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 


twenty  miles — between  Falkirk  and  Stirling — 
are  four  battle-fields.*  on  each  of  which  the 
fate  of  Britain  was  determined,  or  armies  as 
numerous  as  those  which  met  at  Waterloo 
encountered  each  other.  Lochleven  exhibits 
the  mournful  prison  of  beauty  ;  Niddry  Castle 
of  her  evanescent  joys ;  the  field  of  Langside, 
of  her  final  overthrow.  Cartlan  Crags  still 
show  the  cave  of  Wallace  ;  Turnberry  Castle 
the  scene  of  Bruce’s  first  victory ;  Culloden, 
the  last  battle-field  of  generous  fidelity.  Every 
step  in  Scotland  is  historical ;  the  shades  of 
the  dead  arise  on  every  side ;  the  very  rocks 
breathe — 


Miss  Strickland’s  talents  as  a  writer,  and 
turn  of  mind  as  an  individual,  in  a  peculiar 
manner  fit  her  for  painting  a  historical  gal¬ 
lery  of  the  most  illustrious  or  dignified  fe¬ 
male  characters  in  that  land  of  chivalry  and 
of  song.  Her  disposition  is  at  once  heroic 
and  pictorial.  She  has  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
in  her  soul,  and  the  colors  of  painting  in  her 
eye.  She  sympathizes  with  all  the  daring 
spirits,  the  bold  adventure,  the  chivalrous 
devotion,  of  the  cavaliers  of  former  days ; 
and  she  depitcts  with  not  less  animation  and 
force  the  stately  scenes  of  former  times — the 
dignified  processions,  the  splendid  ceremo¬ 
nials,  the  imposing  pageants.  She  has  vast 
powers  of  application,  and  her  research  is 
unbounded ;  but  these  qualities,  so  necessary 
as  the  foundation  of  a  historian’s  fame,  are 
in  her  united  with  the  powers  of  painting 
and  the  soul  of  poetry,  and  dignified  by  the 
elevated  objects  to  which  they  are  directed. 
The  incidents  of  individual  life  are  of  peculiar 
importance  in  Scottish  annals,  because,  with 
the  exception  of  two  periods — the  war  of  in¬ 
dependence  under  Wallace  and  Bruce,  and 
the  national  struggle  for  emancipation  from 
popish  tyranny  at  the  Reformation — there 
have  seldom  been  what  we  now  call  popular 
movements  in  Scotland.  Everything,  or 
next  to  everything,  depended  on  individual 
character  ;  the  great  game  of  the  world  was 

!  *  Falkirk,Torwood,  Banoockbum,  Stirling  Bridge- 


“  Yet  Albyn,  yet  the  praise  be  thine, 

Thy  scenes  and  story  to  combine ! 

Thou  bidd’st  him  who  by  Roslin  strays, 
List  to  the  tale  of  other  days : 

Midst  Cartlan  crags  thou  show’s!  the  cave. 
The  refuge  of  the  champion  brave  ; 

Giving  each  rock  its  storied  tale. 

Pouring  a  lay  for  every  dale. 

Knitting,  as  with  a  moral  band. 

Thy  native  legends  with  thy  land. 

To  give  each  scene  the  interest  high 
Which  Genius  lends  to  Beauty’s  eye.” 
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played  by  kings  and  queens,  nobles  and 
knights.  On  this  great  theatre  the  queens 
played,  as  they  do  everywhere,  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part.  The  instructor  of  man  in 
childhood,  the  object  of  his  adoration  in 
youth,  of  lasting  influence  in  manhood,  wo¬ 
man  has,  in  modem  Europe,  where  her  des¬ 
tiny  was  first  developed,  exercised  an  im¬ 
portant  sway,  and  more  so  than  is  generally 
supposed  on  national  afiairs.  But  nowhere 
has  this  influence  been  more  strongly  felt 
than  in  Scotland,  where  queens  have  ap¬ 
peared  whose  beauty  and  misfortunes  have 
become  immortal  in  story,  and  been  forever 
engraven  on  the  human  heart  by  the  hand 
of  genius,  and  where  the  chivalrous  and 
daring  disposiUon  of  the  country,  the  per/er- 
vidum  Scotorum  ingenium,  at  once  penetrated 
some  with  the  most  devout  adoration  of  their 
charms,  and  inspired  others  with  the  most 
vehement  jealousy  of  their  ascendancy. 

In  her  delineation  of  individual  character. 
Miss  Strickland  evidently  takes  the  greatest 
pains  to  be  impartial ;  and  the  multitude  of 
new  documents  and  facts  which  she  has 
brought  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  her  heroines,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
this  most  laudable  principle  is  a  ruling  one 
in  her  mind.  But  she  would  be  something 
more  or  something  less  than  mortal,  if  no 
trace  of  predilection  were  to  be  found  in  her 
pages.  It  is  rather,  however,  in  regard  to 
families  than  individuals  that  this  leaning  is 
apparent.  She  is  evidently  inimical  to  the 
Tudor  and  friendly  to  the  Stuart  race.  In 
this  she  only  shares  the  feelings  of  the  chiv¬ 
alrous  and  the  enthusiastic  of  every  age  and 
country  ;  for  the  leading  qualities  of  the  one 
were  as  calculated,  on  a  retrospect,  to  inspire 
aversion  as  those  of  the  other  were  to  awaken 
sympathy.  The  first  was  selfish,  overbear¬ 
ing,  cruel,  but  often  exceedingly  able ;  the 
latter  generous,  unsuspecting,  heroic,  but 
sometimes  sadly  imprudent.  Success  at  the 
time  crowned  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  one, 
and  disaster,  long-continued  and  crushing, 
at  length  punished  the  unhappy  want  of 
foresight  of  the  other.  But  the  results  of 
the  time  are  not  always  indicative  of  the 
opinion  of  futurity ;  and  already  the  verdict 
of  mankind  has  been  secured  in  regard  to 
the  rival  Queens  who  brought  their  fortunes 
into  collision,  by  two  pleaders  of  surpassing 

!)ower  in  swaying  the  human  heart.  Scot- 
and  may  be  proud  that  one  of  these  was 
found  in  the  most  gifted  of  her  sons,  whose 
genius  has,  in  one  of  his  most  perfect  histori 
cal  novels,  immortalized  the  prison  of  Loch- 
leven  and  the  field  of  Langside ;  and  Ger 


many  may  well  exult  in  the  reflection  that 
the  other  appeared  in  that  matchless  genius 
who,  three  centuries  after  her  death,  imbibed, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Saale,  the  very  soul  and 
spirit  of  the  age  of  Mary  in  England,  and 
has  forever  engraven  her  heroic  death,  and 
the  imperishable  scenes  of  Fotheringay,  on 
the  hearts  of  men.* 

Miss  Strickland’s  partiality  for  the  Stuart 
and  aversion  to  the  Tudor  race,  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  another  and  still  more  honorable 
circumstance.  It  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  a 
long  course  of  injustice,  whether  in  the  rulers 
of  men,  or  the  judges  of  those  rulers,  the 
annalists  of  their  lives,  to  produce  in  the  end 
a  reaction  in  the  general  mind.  This  is  more 
particularly  the  case  in  persons  like  Miss 
Strickland,  actuated  by  generous  and  ele¬ 
vated  feelings,  and  who  feel  conscious  of 
power  to  redress  much  of  the  injustice  which 
the  long-continued  ascendancy  of  a  particular 
party,  whether  in  religion  or  politics,  has  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  characters  of  History.  No¬ 
where  has  this  injustice  been  more  strongly 
experienced  than  in  Great  Britmn  during  the 
last  two  centuries.  The  popular  party  in 
politics,  and  the  reformed  in  religion,  having 
in  both  these  countries,  after  a  sanguinary 
struggle,  been  successful,  and  a  family  seated 
on  the  throne  which  embodied,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  personified,  both  these  triumphs,  nearly 
the  whole  historians  who  treated  of  the 
period  of  a  century  and  a  half  were  entirely 
one-sided.  When  Hume  wrote  his  immortal 
history,  he  complained,  with  justice,  that  for 
seventy  years  power,  reward,  and  emolument, 
had  been  confined  to  one  party  in  the  state, 
and  that  the  sources  of  History  had,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  been  irremediably  corrupted.  His 
rhetorical  powers  and  impartial  spirit  did 
much  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  he  had  not  in¬ 
dustry  and  research  sufficient  to  do  the 
whole.  Much  was  left  to  the  just  feelings, 
and  generous  because  disinterested  effort,  of 
the  high-minded  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
path  of  historical  inquiry.  Mr.  Ty tier’s 
great  and  authentic  History  of  Scotland,  and 
Lingard’s  able  and  valuable,  though  one¬ 
sided,  History  of  England,  have  gone  far  to 
give  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture  which 
Malcolm  Laing  and  Burnet  had  painted  in  so 
vehement  a  party  spirit,  and  Macaulay  has 
since  continued  with  such  remarkable  histo¬ 
rical  power.  But  much  remained  yet  to  be 
done.  Antiquarian  industry,  chivalrous  zeal, 
have  of  late  brought  many  of  the  concealed 
or  suppressed  treasures  of  History  to  light ; 


*  Schiller,  in  his  noble  drama  of  Maria  Stuart. 
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and  it  is  those  which  Itliss  Strickland  pro¬ 
poses  to  embody  in  her  Queens  of  Scotland. 

Of  the  general  plan  which  she  proposes  to 
adopt  in  this  work,  our  author  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  admirable  account : 


“  As  long  as  Scotland,  in  conseqnence  of  bad 
roads  and  tedious  travelling,  remained  a  sort  of 
terra  inca^ita,  vulgar  prejudice  prevailed  among 
the  ignorant  and  narrow-minded  portion  of  society 
in  England ;  but  Scotland  only  required  to  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  Strong  in  native  talent,  rich 
in  native  worth,  valiant,  persevering,  and  wise, 
her  sons  have  been  ever  foremost  in  the  field  of 
honorable  enterprise,  whether  in  deeds  of  arms, 
science,  jurisprudence,  or  the  industrial  arts  of 
peaceful  life.  In  poetry,  music,  and  song,  she  has 
certainly  never  been  surpassed.  It  was,  liowever, 
reserved  for  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 
draw  English  hearts  and  English  gold  to  Scotland, 
and  to  knit  those  bonds  of  b^herly  regard  which 
no  act  of  legislature  could  do.  His  graphic  pictures 
of  Scotland  and  the  Scotch  acted  like  a  spell  of 
enchantment  on  the  imaginations  of  llie  English. 
Tiiose  who  were  able  to  indulge  the  enthusiastic 
feelings  which  his  writings  had  excited,  crossed 
the  Border,  rushed  into  Highland  glen.s,  scaled 
Highland  hills,  congregated  at  Scotch  hostelries, 
peeped  into  Scotch  cottages,  were  invited  to  par¬ 
take  of  Scotch  hospitality — aiKi  found  themselves 
in  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  not 
merely  in  its  festive  character,  but  in  its  kindli¬ 
ness  to  strangers,  which  is  the  glory  of  all  lands. 

“Yet  among  the  numerous  visitors  whom  the 
sight-seeing  instincts  of  this  age  of  locomotion 
have  rendered  familiar  with  the  ancient  seats  of 
Scottish  regality,  how  few  know  anything  about 
the  Queens  who  once  held  their  courts  within  the 
now  deserted  walls  of  Dunfermline,  Falkland, 
Linlithgow,  and  Stirling ! — gems  which,  even  in 
their  desolation,  are  surviving  monuments  of  the 
graceful  tastes  of  their  founders,  and  incline  the 
musing  antiquary,  who  realizes  in  fancy  for  a 
moment  their  pristine  glory,  to  smite  his  breast 
and  exclaim,  ‘  Ichabod .  VVith  the  exception  of 
Windsor  Castle,  England  has  certainly  no  vestige 
of  palatial  architecture  which  may  compare  with 
the  royal  homes  of  Scotland,  of  whose  former 
tenants  a  few  particulars  may  be  no  less  accept¬ 
able  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  land,  than 
to  the  southern  stranger  who  visits  them. 

“  The  Maiden  Castle,  sitting  enthroned  on  her 
dun  rock,  the  Acropolis  of  Edinburgh,  at  once  a 
relic  and  a  witness  of  the  immutable  Fast,  is  full 
of  memories  of  eventful  scenes  connected  with 
Queens  whose  hearts  would  have  leaped  with  ex 
ultation  could  their  eyes  have  looked  on  such  a 
vision  of  national  prosperity  as  the  bright  New 
Town,  with  its  gay  streets,  and  shops  full  of  costly 
merchandise;  its  spacious  squares,  crescents,  and 
noble  public  buildings,  rising  on  the  outer  ballium 
of  that  grim  fortress  whose  mse  is  now  surround¬ 
ed  by  green  flowery  gardens,  for  the  joyance  of  a 
peace-loving  generation.  Mans  Meg  and  lier 
brethren  have  lost  their  vocation  through  the 
amended  temper  of  the  times,  and  hold  sinecure 


posts  in  silence — their  destructive  thunders  being 
superseded  by  the  din  of  the  railway  trains  brinf- 
ing  hourly  freights  of  wealth  and  wisdom  to  the 
go^  town  of  Edinburgh  and  its  inhabitants- 

^  ^  ^ 

“Many  original  royal  letters  will  be  embodied 
in  these  volumes,  with  facts  and  anecdotes  care¬ 
fully  verified.  Local  traditions,  not  unworthy  of 
attention,  have  been  gathered  in  the  desolate  pala¬ 
ces  and  historic  sites  where  every  peasant  is  an 
oral  chronicler,  full  of  spirit-stirring  recollections 
of  the  past.  These  are  occasionally  connected 
with  themes  which  were  the  fountains  whence 
Sir  Walter  Scott  drew  his  inspiration  for  the  chi- 
valric  poetry  and  romance  which  has  rendered 
Scotland  classic  ground.  The  tastes  of  those 
who  were  the  ri.«ing  generation  when  the  Waver- 
ley  romances  were  the  absorbing  theme  of  interest 
in  the  literary  world,  have  become  matured.  They 
require  to  have  history  rendered  as  agreeable 
without  the  mixture  of  fiction  as  with  it;  they 
desire  to  have  it  so  written,  witliout  sacrificing 
truth  to  fastidiousness,  that  they  may  read  it  witii 
their  children,  and  that  the  wliole  family  party 
shall  be  eager  to  resume  the  book  when  they 
gather  round  the  work-table  during  the  long 
winter  evenings. 

“  Authors  who  feel  as  they  ought  to  feel,  should 
rejoice  in  seeing  their  productions  capable  of  im¬ 
parting  pleasure  to  the  simple  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
fined  ;  for  a  book  which  pleases  only  one  grade  of 
society  may  be  fashionable,  but  cannot  be  called 
popular.  That  which  interests  pea.«ant3  a.s  well 
as  peers,  and  is  read  w’ith  equal  zest  by  children 
and  parents,  and  is  often  seen  in  the  hands  of  the 
operative  classes,  speaks  to  the  heart  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  intelligible  to  a  widely-extended  circle  of 
humanity,  has  written  its  own  review,  and  needs 
no  oUter.” 

In  the  last  lines  of  these  admirable  obser¬ 
vations,  we  doubt  not  Miss  Strickland  has, 
without  intending  it,  foreshadowed  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  her  own  undertaking. 

The  work  begins  with  the  life  of  Margaret 
Tudor,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England, 
and  married  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  to 
James  IV.,  the  heroic  and  brilliant  King  of 
Sco'.l'nd.  This  choice,  in  many  respects,  was 
fortunate,  as  it  commences  with  the  period 
when  the  fortunes  of  the  two  kingdoms  be¬ 
came  closely  interlaced,  and  with  the  prin¬ 
cess  whose  marriage  with  James  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns  on  the  same  head,  and  the  placing  of 
the  Stuart,  and  through  it  of  the  Hanoverian 
family,  on  the  British  throfie. 

The  first  chapter  is  occupied  with  the 
details  of  the  journey  of  the  royal  bride  from 
London  to  Eldin burgh,  which  was  somewhat 
a  more  tedious  and  fatiguing  undertaking 
than  it  is  now  when  performed  by  her  de¬ 
scendant  Queen  Victoria,  for  it  took  above 
three  weeks  to  perform.  The  reception  of  the 
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youthful  princess  at  York,  Newcastle,  and 
Durham,  where  she  was  met  and  attended 
by  the  whole  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
nothern  counties,  who  accompanied  her  on 
her  progress  northward  on  horseback,  gives 
occasion  for  several  fmthful  and  animated 
ictores.  Her  first  day’s  journey  in  Scotland, 
owever,  brought  her  into  ruder  scenery, 
characteristic  of  the  stormy  life  which  lay 
before  her;  and  she  rested  the  first  night  at 
Fastcastle,  then  a  stronghold  of  the  Home 
family,  now  belonging  to  Sir  John  Hall  of 
Dunglass,  which  modern  genius,  under  a 
feigned  name,  has  done  so  much  to  cele¬ 
brate. 

“Fastcastle  is  no  other  than  the  veritable  Wolf- 
Crag  Tower,  celebrated  in  Scott’s  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor  as  the  abode  of  the  Master  of  Ravens- 
wood.  It  is  seated  on  a  lofty  promontory,  which 
commands  the  lonely  indent^  bay  of  which  St. 
Abb's  Head  forms  the  extreme  point  to  the  right, 
with  the  wild  array  of  rifted  rocks  terminating  in 
the  Wolf-Crag,  which  soars  high  in  mid-air  above 
the  fortress — black,  gloomy,  and  inaccessible. 
The  way  by  which  the  southern  bride  and  her 
company  reached  this  rugged  resting-place  lay 
across  the  Lammermuir,  several  miles  of  wild 
heath  and  treacherous  bog,  which  no  stranger 
might  traverse  in  safety  without  guides  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  track.  Before  they  entered  on 
this  pass,  they  had  to  descend  a  hill,  which  was  so 
steep  and  precipitous  that,  even  within  the  last 
century,  it  was  customary  for  the  passengers  by 
the  mail-coach  between  Berwick  and  Edinburgh 
to  alight  and  cross  it  on  foot,  while  the  carriage 
was  taken  off  the  wheels  and  carried  over  by  a 
relay  of  men,  stationed  on  the  spot  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Of  course  the  roads  were  not  better  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Fastcastle  is 
approached  by  one  or  two  descents  and  ascents  of 
this  kind,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
a  cleft  between  the  rocks,  which  has  to  be  crossed 
by  a  natural  bridge  formed  of  a  ledge  of  rock, 
without  rail  or  guard,  with  the  vexed  billows  boiling 
and  thundering  sixty  feet  below. 

“When  the  young  Tudor  Queen  made  her 
passage  across  this  AI  Arat  of  the  Caledonian 
coast,  she  had  the  German  Ocean  before  her, 
which  beats  against  the  rocky  battlements  and 
defences  with  which  the  basement  of  the  castle  is 
surrounded.  One  of  these  masses  resembles  the 
upturned  keel  of  a  huge  man-of-war,  stranded 
among  other  fragments,  which,  like  the  relics  of 
a  former  world,  lay  scattered  at  the  foot  of  the 
precipice,  with  the  wild  breakers  rushing  through 
their  clefts,  forming  a  grand  jet-d'eau,  and  tossing 
the  light  feathery  foam  on  high.  The  larger  rocks 
are  the  haunt  of  innumeraole  sea-birds.  Fast¬ 
castle  had  formerly  been  the  stronghold  of  some 
of  those  ferocious  feudal  pirates  who  may  be  re- 

Srded  as  the  buccaneers  of  the  Caledonian  coast. 

any  a  bloody  deed  had  been  perpetrated  within 
its  is^ated  and  inaccessible  circuit;  but  the  festive 
solemnities  and  ceremonials  that  surrounded  the 
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royal  bride  allowed  no  leisure  or  opportunity  for 
whispers  of  the  dark  tales  and  romantic  traditions 
connected  with  its  history.” 

Hitherto  the  Tudor  princess  had  not  seen 
her  royal  lover.  Their  first  interview,  and 
his  personal  appearance,  are  described  in 
these  characteristic  lines : — 

“  James  entered  the  presence  of  Margaret  Tu¬ 
dor  with  his  hawking-lure  flung  over  his  shoulder, 
dressed  simply  in  a  velvet  jacket;  his  hair  and 
beard,  curling  naturally,  were  rather  long,  his 
complexion  glowing  from  the  manly  exercise  he 
he  had  just  been  engaged  in.  He  was  the  hand¬ 
somest  sovereign  in  Europe,  the  black  eyes  and 
hair  of  his  elegant  father  James  III.,  being  soften¬ 
ed  in  his  resemblance  to  the  blonde  beauty  of  his 
Danish  mother.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  drawn 
James  IV.’s  portrait  con  amore,  and  has  not  exag¬ 
gerated  the  likeness — 

‘  For  hazel  was  his  eagle  eye. 

And  auburn  of  the  darkest  dye 
His  short  curled  beard  and  hair. 

Light  was  his  footstep  in  the  dance. 

And  firm  his  stirrup  in  the  lists; 

And  oh,  he  had  that  merry  glance 
Which  seldom  lady’s  heart  resists.’ 

The  young  Queen  met  her  royal  lord  at  the  door¬ 
way  of  her  great  chamber.  The  King  of  Scot¬ 
land  uncovered  his  head  and  made  a  deep  obei¬ 
sance  to  her,  while  she  made  a  lowly  reverence 
to  him.  He  then  took  her  hand  and  kissed  her, 
and  saluted  all  her  ladies  by  kissing  them.  It 
was  noticed  that  he  welcomed  the  chivalric  Earl 
of  Surrey  with  especial  cordiality. 

“  Then  the  King  of  Scotland  took  the  Queen 
on  one  side,  and  they  communed  together  for  a 
long  space.  She  held  ^ood  manner,  [was  unem¬ 
barrassed  ;]  and  the  King  remained  bare-headed 
during  the  time  they  conversed,  and  many  courte¬ 
sies  [Missed  between  them.  Incontinent  [immedi¬ 
ately]  the  board  was  set  and  served.  The  King 
and  Queen  washed  their  hands  with  humble  rev¬ 
erence,  and  after  that  set  them  down  at  table  to¬ 
gether.” 

The  entry  of  the  royal  pair  into  Edinburgh 
is  thus  described;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
attended  with  one  remarkable  and  character¬ 
istic  circumstance,  for  she  rode  behind  her 
destined  husband  on  the  same  horse : — 

“  Half  way  to  Edinburgh,  James  IV.  was  seen 
advancing  with  his  company.  He  was  this  time 
attired  in  grand  costume.  ‘  His  steed  was  trap¬ 
ped  with  gold,  and  round  its  neck  was  a  deep  gold 
fringe ;  the  saddle  and  harness  were  of  gold,  but 
the  bridle  and  head-gear  of  burnished  silver. 
The  King  wore  a  jacket  of  cloth  of  gold,  lined 
and  bordered  with  violet  velvet  and  fine  black 
bouge  or  budge  fur;  his  waistcoat  was  of  violet 
satin,  his  hoses  of  scarlet,  his  shirt  confined  with 
bands  of  pearl  and  rich  stones ;  his  spurs  were 
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long  and  gilt.  He  rode  towards  the  Queen  in 
full  course,  at  the  pace  at  which  the  hare  is  hunt¬ 
ed.  On  seeing  her  he  made  very  humble  obei¬ 
sance,  and,  leaping  down  from  his  horse,  he  came 
and  kissed  her  in  her  litter.  Then  mounting  in 
his  usual  gallant  fashion,  without  touching  stir¬ 
rup,  a  gentleman-usher  unsheathed  the  sword  of 
state,  and  bore  it  before  his  King  in  regal  fashion. 
The  Scottish  sword  was  enclosed  in  a  scabbard 
of  purple  velvet,  whereon  was  written,  in  letters 
of  pearl,  Gnd  my  defende.  The  like  words  are 
on  the  pommel,  the  cross,  and  the  chap  also. 
The  earl  of  Bothwell  bore  this  sword  when  the 
royal  party  reached  Edinburgh  town.’ 

“  The  King  placed  himself  by  the  Queen’s 
litter,  and  passea  all  the  time  conversing  with  her 
and  entertaining  her  as  he  rode  by  her  side. 

“  ‘  Before  they  entered  Edinburgh,  one  of  the 
King's  gentlemen  brought  out  a  fair  courser, 
trapped  in  cloth  of  gold  with  crimson  velvet,  in¬ 
terlaced  with  white  and  red:  the  King  went  to 
the  horse,  mounted  him  without  touching  the  stir¬ 
rup  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  company,  then 
tried  his  paces — choosing  to  judge  himself  wheth¬ 
er  it  was  safe  for  his  bride  to  ride  on  a  pillion  be¬ 
hind  him,  which  was  the  mode  in  which  he 
intended  to  enter  the  city.’  Likewise  he  caused 
one  of  his  gentlemen  to  mount  behind  him,  as  a 
lady  would  ride,  to  see  whether  the  proud  courser 
would  submit  to  bear  double  or  not. 

“  VVhen  he  had  concluded  all  his  e.xperiments, 
he  decided  that  it  was  not  proper  to  trust  the  | 
safety  of  his  bride  to  his  favorite  charger  ;  ‘so 
King  James  dismounted  from  him,  and  conde¬ 
scended  to  ride  on  the  Queen’s  gentle  palfrey. 
He  mounted,  and  the  Queen  was  placed  on  a  pil¬ 
lion  behind  him.’” 

The  real  tragedy  and  nnost  interesting  pe¬ 
riod  of  Margaret  Tudor’s  life,  is  that  which 
preceded  and  followed  the  fatal  expedition 
to  Flodden,  to  which  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Aytoun  has  lately  added  such  additional  in¬ 
terest  in  his  exquisite  ballads.  Miss  Strick¬ 
land  has  also  been  strongly  moved  by  the 
same  catastrophe: — 

“  There  are  traditions  still  current  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  beautiful  (lalatial  ruin  of  Ijinlith- 
gow,  relative  to  her  parting  with  James  IV. 

“  Near  the  King’s  bed-chamber,  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  little  a[)artment  overlooking  the  lake,  sup()osed 
to  be  his  dressing-room,  is  a  turnpike  stair,  at  the 
corner  of  the  ea.st  side  of  the  quadrangle  erected 
by  James  IV.  This  leads  to  a  lofty  turret  or 
niirador,  called  by  popular  tradition  ‘Queen  Mar¬ 
garet’s  Bower.’  It  is  8uiTi>unded  by  a  stone 
Iwnch  or  divan,  and  had  once  a  small  stone  table 
in  the  centre.  Here  the  Queen  spent  in  tears 
the  live-long  summer’s  day  on  which  her  husband 
leR  her  to  march  against  England.  Here,  too, 
she  is  said  to  have  passed  ‘  the  weary  night  of 
Flodden  fight,’  expecting  news  of  the  engage¬ 
ment,  which  came  at  last,  but  too  soon. 

“  The  fatal  field  of  Flodden  not  only  made 
Queen  Margaret  a  widow,  but  rendered  Gotland 


desolate  and  almost  desperate.  All  the  hope 
that  remained  to  the  people  of  averting  the 
fury  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  cruelty  of  his  suc¬ 
cessful  general,  centred  solely  in  the  Queen — 
being  founded  on  the  near  relationship  of  herself 
and  their  infant  King  to  the  southern  sovereign.” 

“  The  Queen  convened  such  of  the  nobility  as 
survived  the  red  field  of  Flodden,  to  meet  the  cler¬ 
gy  at  Perth  immediately.  SSo  prompt  were  all 
their  proceedings,  that  the  young  King  was 
crowned  at  Scone,  near  that  city,  within  twenty 
days  of  his  father’s  death.  It  was  called  the 
Mourning  Coronation ;  for  the  ancient  crown  of 
Scotland  being  held  over  on  the  baby-brow  of  the 
royal  infant,  most  of  the  witnesses  and  assistants 
of  the  ceremony  burst  into  an  ‘  infectious  pas¬ 
sion’  of  sobs  and  tears.  They  wept  not  only 
their  own  recent  losses  on  the  battle-field,  but 
their  late  monarch,  ‘  who  was,’ as  Buchanan  says, 
albeit  no  commander  of  Kings,  ‘  dear  to  all  men 
while  living,  and  mightily  lamented  by  his  people 
at  his  deatL’ 

“  When  the  first  agony  of  grief  was  ainted  at 
the  loss  of  the  King  and  the  terrible  slaughter  of 
the  best  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  fought  in 
the  serried  phalanx  of  spears  about  his  person, 
the  discovery  was  made  by  the  Scottish  people 
that  no  other  injury  was  like  to  accrue  from  Flod¬ 
den  fight.  It  was,  to  all  intents  and  purpases,  one 
of  those  bad  expenditures  of  human  lile  called  a 
drawn  battle.  Had  it  taken  place  on  Scottish 
ground,  it  would  have  been  reckoned  another 
Bannockburn  :  the  English  must  have  retreated, 
(for  they  did  so  on  their  own  ground,)  and  the 
Scots  would  have  retained  possession  of  the  field. 
As  it  was,  the  English  had  the  moral  advantages 
of  being  an  invaded  people ;  and,  as  such,  their 
success  in  making  a  great  slaughter  of  those  who 
were  arrayed  in  battle  on  their  soil,  redounded 
more  to  their  true  glory  than  is  the  case  in  most 
great  victories.  But  they  did  not  purchase  it 
easily.  Stark  and  stiff  as  James  IV.  lay  under 
l^aps  of  slain,  he  kept  possession  of  that  well- 
stricken  field.  The  despatch  of  Ix)rd  Uacre 
clearly  proves  that  w  hen  the  English  left  the  field 
at  nightfall,  tliey  were  ignorant  to  whom  the  vic¬ 
tory  belonged.  Then  the  Homes  and  other  Bor¬ 
der  chieftains  plundered  the  dead  at  their  lei.sure; 
their  counti^inen  strongly  sus|)ected  that  they 
slew  their  King,  and  turned  the  scale  of  victory 
against  their  countrymen.  There  is  the  more 
probability  in  this  supposition  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  how  inflexible  James  IV.  had  maintained 
justice  on  his  Borders — therefore  he  had  honestly 
won  the  enmity  of  those  rapacious  septs. 

“  Ijord  Dacre  made  an  excursion  of  observation, 
with  a  party  of  cavalry,  in  the  morning  after  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  to  ascertain  who  possessed  the 
field ;  he  saw  the  King  of  Scotland’s  formidable 
train  of  brass  cannon  dominant  over  the  scene, 
but  mute  and  motionless;  the  artillerymen  gone ; 
the  Scottish  cannon  and  the  silent  dead  were 
solely  in  possession  of  the  battle-ground.  The 
thickest  heaps  cumbered  it  on  the  spot  where  the 
royal  James  and  his  phalanx  had  fou^t;  the 
breathless  warriors  lay  just  as  death  nad  left 
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them,  for  the  marauding  Borderers  had  not  dared 
to  pursue  their  occupation  of  stripping  and  plun¬ 
dering  in  the  full  light  of  day.” 

Queen  Margaret,  however,  did  not  renaain 
long  inconsolable ;  she  had  too  much  of  the 
disposition  of  her  brother  Henry  VIII.  in 
her  to  remain  long  without  a  husband  ;  and 
she  fixed  her  eye  on  a  handsome  youth,  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  whom  she  soon  afterward 
married,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  her 
brother  and  his  subjects.  Her  marriage 
with  him  gave  occasion  to  the  following 
pleasing  verses  by  Gawin  Douglas,  the  un¬ 
cle  of  tlie  nobleman  thus  honored  by  the 
smiles  of  royalty : — 

“  Amidst  them,  borne  within  a  golden  chair, 
O'er-fret  with  pearls  and  colors  most  preclair. 
That  drawen  was  by  hackneys  all  milk-white, 

W as  set  a  queen  as  lily  sweetly  fair, 

In  purple  robe,  hemmed  with  gold  ilkwhere; 

With  gemmed  clasp  closed  in  all  perfite, 

A  diadem  most  pleasantly  polite 
Sate  on  the  tresses  of  her  gulden  hair, 

And  in  her  hand  a  sceptre  of  delight. 

So  next  her  rode,  in  grannate  violet. 

Twelve  damsels,  ilka  ane  on  their  estate. 

Which  seemed  of  her  counsel  most  secrete ; 

And  next  them  was  a  lusty  rout,  God  wot! 

Lords,  ladies,  and  full  many  a  fair  prelate. 

Both  bom  of  low  estate  and  high  degp'ee. 

Forth  with  their  queen  they  all  by-passed  me. 

At  easy  pace — they  riding  forth  the  gpite. 

And  1  abo<.le  alone  within  the  tree.” 

Margaret’s  life,  after  her  second  marriage, 
was  a  series  of  adventures  and  disasters, 
partly  occasioned  by  the  turbulent  spirit  and 
endless  disorders  of  the  times,  psirtly  by  her 
own  passions.  She  was  a  true  Tudor  in  her 
disposition.  Like  her  brother,  “  she  spared 
no  man  in  her  lust,  and  no  woman  in  her 
hate.”  When  she  died,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight,  she  had  already  married  four  hus¬ 
bands,  of  whom  three  vcere  still  alice.  She 
divorced,  not  beheaded,  when  she  was  tired 
of  her  lovers :  in  that  respect  she  was  better 
than  Henry.  By  the  second  of  these  hus¬ 
bands,  she  had  a  daughter,  named  Margaret, 
whose  birth  took  place  in  the  following  cir¬ 
cumstances,  characteristic  alike  of  the  age 
and  country. 

“The  welcome  message  of  Dacre  arrived  at 
Coldstream  almost  in  the  last  minute  that  Queen 
Margaret  could  be  moved.  So  desperately  ill 
was  she  taken  on  the  road,  that  her  convoy  were 
forced  to  stop  by  the  way,  and  hurry  her  into 
Harbottie  or  Hardbattle  Castle,  one  of  the 
grimmest  and  gauntest  stone-donjons  that  frown¬ 
ed  on  the  English  frontier.  It  was  just  then  gar¬ 
risoned  by  Lord  Dacre  in  person,  who  had  com- 
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menced  the  fierce  war  on  the  Borders  to  which 
tlie  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  in  Scotland 
had  given  rise.  The  portcullis  of  Harbottie  was 
rais^  to  admit  the  fainting  Queen  of  Scotland  ; 
but  not  one  Scot,  man  or  woman,  Lord  Dacre 
vowed,  should  enter  with  her.  Here  was  a  ter¬ 
rible  situation  for  Margaret  She  was  received 
into  the  rugged  Border-fortress,  October  6,  and, 
after  remaining  in  mortal  agony  for  more  than 
forty-eight  hours,  gave  biith  to  a  daughter,  the 
Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  whose  name  is  familiar 
to  every  one  on  the  pages  of  general  history,  as 
the  immediate  ancestress  of  our  present  royal 
family.” 

Tlie  death  of  Margaret  Tudor  suggests 
the  following  reflections  to  our  author,  the 
justice  and  beauty  of  which  makes  us  regret 
that  she  does  not  more  frequently  speak  in 
her  own  person,  instead  of  the  quaint  style 
of  ancient  annalists. 

“  Some  of  Margaret  Tudor’s  mistakes  in  the 
government,  it  is  possible,  may  be  attributed  to. 
the  fact  that  she  is  the  first  instance  that  occurs 
since  Christianity  was  established  in  the  island, 
of  regnant  power  being  confided  to  the  hands  of  a 
woman  who  was  expected  to  reign  as  femme  seule. 
She  had  no  education,  scarcely  any  religion,  and 
was  guided  entirely  by  her  instincts,  which  were 
not  of  an  elevatM  character.  Her  misdeeds, 
and  the  misfortunes  attributable  to  her  personal 
conduct,  gave  rise  to  most  of  the  terrible  calami¬ 
ties  which  befell  her  descendants.  Some  persons 
among  the  aristocracy  of  Scotland  followed  her 
evil  example  of  divorce,  which  caused  long  and 
angry  litigation  concerning  the  birth-rights  of 
their  descendants.  The  fearful  feud  between  the 
houses  of  Arran  and  Damley-Stuart  was  of  this 
kind,  which  deeply  involved  the  prosperity  of  her 
grand-daughter,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  And 
that  hapless  I’rinccss  was  likewise  marked  as  a 
victim  by  the  cold  and  crafty  P  uthven,  on  account 
of  his  family  interests  being  affected  by  Queen 
Margaret’s  marriages  and  divorces, 

“  A  succession  of  tragedies,  for  three  genera¬ 
tions,  was  the  consequence  of  Margaret  Tudor’s 
indulgence  of  her  selfish  passions.  Nor  are  the 
woes  attendant  on  contempt  of  the  divine  insti¬ 
tution  of  marriage  limited  to  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth.  Many  a  domestic  tragedy,  though 
shrouded  in  the  obscurity  of  every-day  life,  may 
be  traced  to  the  same  cause.  Sorrow  enters 
W'ith  sin;  it  desolates  the  peace  of  home;  and 
unoffending  children  suffer  for  the  evil  of  their 
parents,  whenever  persons  are  found  to  break, 
either  by  wilful  passions  or  litigious  contest,  the 
earliest  law  given  by  the  Almighty.” 

The  second  Life  in  the  volume  is  that  of 
Magdalene  of  Valob,  the  beautiful  first 
Queen  of  James  V'.,  the  brevity  of  whose 
reign  of  forty  days  in  Scotland  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  such  lamentation  to  the  country. 
James  went  to  Paris,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
chivalry,  to  choose  and  win  a  Queen  in  per- 
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son ;  and  after  a  rapid  and  somewhat  dis¬ 
creditable  homage  to  Mary  of  Yendume,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Loire,  his  inconstant  affec¬ 
tions  were  at  length  6xed  by  Magdalene, 
daughter  of  Francis  I.,  whom  he  soon  after 
married,  and  who  became  his  much-loved 
but  short-lived  Queen.  Their  entrance  into 
Scotland  is  thus  described : — 

“  The  royal  voyagers  made  tlie  port  of  Leith* 
Saturday,  May  19,  being  the  fifth  cay  frotn  their 
embarkation,  and  VVhitsun-eve.  They  landed  at 
the  pier  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  mixed  mul¬ 
titude  of  loving  lieges  of  all  degrees,  who  came 
to  welcome  their  sovereign  home,  and  to  see 
their  new  Queen.  Magdalene  endeared  herself 
for  ever  to  the  affections  of  the  people  by  the 
sensibility  she  manifested  on  that  occasion ;  for 
when  ‘  she  first  stepped  on  Scottish  ground,  she 
knelt,  and,  bowing  herself  down,  kissed  the 
moulds  thereof  for  the  love  she  bore  the  King, 
returned  thanks  to  God  for  having  brought  the 
King  and  her  safely  through  the  seas,  and  pray¬ 
ed  for  the  happiness  of  the  country.’  This  was 
indeed  entering  upon  her  high  vocation,  not  like 
the  cold  state  puppet  of  a  public  pageant,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  a  queen  who  felt  and  understood  the 
relation  in  which  she  stood  both  to  the  King  and 
people  of  that  realm.  A  touching  sight  it  must 
have  been  to  those  who  saw  that  young  royal 
bride  thu.s  obey  the  warm  impulse  of  a  heart 
overflowing  with  gratitude  to  God,  and  love  to  all 
she  then  looked  upon.  The  venerable  Sir  David 
Lindsay,  of  the  Mount,  and  other  contemporary 
poets,  who  were  so  soon  to  hang  elegiac  wreaths 
of  mournful  verse  on  the  early  bier  of  her  who 
then  stood  among  them  in  her  fragile  and  almost 
unearthly  loveliness,  radiant  with  hope,  and  joy, 
and  happy  love,  call^  her  ‘  the  pleasant  Magda¬ 
lene,’  and  ‘  the  sweet  Flower  of  Prance.’ 

“  King  James  blithely  conducted  his  Queen  to 
his  palace  of  lIolyroM;  and,  to  increase  the 
universal  satisfaction  which  her  appearance  and 
manners  had  mven,  the  auspicious  news  quickly 
spread  through  Edinburgh,  that  she  was  likely  to 
bring  an  heir  to  Scotland.  Great  were  the  re¬ 
joicings  in  consequence.  The  ancient  prediction 
‘  that  the  French  wife  should  bring  a  child  the 
ninth  in  degree  from  the  left  side  of  the  stem  of 
Bruce,  that  should  rule  England  and  Scotland 
from  sea  to  sea,’  was  revived,  in  anticipation  of 
the  offspring  of  James  V.  of  Scotland  by  Magda¬ 
lene  of  France,  although  it  would  only  have  been 
the  eighth  in  descent  from  that  illustrious  stock.” 

Her  premature  and  lamented  death  is 
recorded  in  these  feeling  paragraphs ; — 

“  The  early  death  of  Magdalene  was  not  only 
a  misfortune  to  her  royal  husband,  but  a  serious 
loss  to  Scotland,  and  even  to  Christendom,  on 
account  of  the  enlightened  views  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  all-important  subject  of  religion. 
Brantome  tells  os  that  ‘she  was  very  deeply  re¬ 
gretted  not  only  by  James  V.  but  by  all  his  peo¬ 
ple,  for  she  was  very  good,  and  knew  how  to 
make  herself  truly  beloved.  Slie  had  a  great 


mind,  and  was  most  wise  and  virtuous.’  The 
first  general  mourning  eves  known  in  ScoMand 
was  worn  for  her,  and  her  obsequies  were  solem¬ 
nized  with  the  greatest  manifestation  of  sorrow 
of  which  that  nation  had  ever  been  participant. 
The  lamentations  for  the  premature  death  of  this 
outhful  Queen,  and  the  hopes  that  perished  with 
er  of  an  heir  of  Scotland,  appear  to  have  been 
of  a  similar  character  to  the  passionate  and  uni¬ 
versal  burst  of  national  sorrow  which,  in  the 
present  century,  pervaded  all  hearts  in  the  Bri¬ 
tannic  empire,  fur  the  loss  of  the  noble-minded 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  and  her  infant. 

“  How  many  hopes  were  borne  upon  thy  bier, 

O  stricken  bride  of  love !” 

“The  epitaph  of  this  lamented  Queen  was 
written  by  Buchanan  in  elegant  Latin  verse,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation : — 

“  Magdalene  or  Valois,  Queen  of  Scotland, 

DIED  IN  THE  XVT  TEAR  OF  HER  AGE. 

“  I  was  a  royal  wife,  from  monarchs  sprung, 

A  sovereign’s  daughter,  and  in  hope  to  be 
The  royal  mother  of  a  regal  line ; 

But  lest  my  glory  should  exceed  the  height 
Of  mortal  honor,  Death’s  invidious  dart 
Hath  laid  me  in  my  morning  freshness  here. 
Nature  and  virtue,  glory,  life,  and  death, 

Strove  to  express  in  me  their  utmost  power. 
Nature  gave  beauty ;  virtue  made  me  guod; 
Relentless  death  o’er  life  too  soon  prevail'd. 

But  my  fair  fame  shall  flourish  evermore. 

To  compensate  for  that  brief  mortal  span 
By  lasting  meed  of  universal  praise.” 

Mary  of  Lorraine,  daughter  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Guise,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Charlemagne,  was  the  second  Queen  of 
James  V. :  she  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as 
her  daughter  was  Queen  Mary  ;  and  she 
was  the  ancestress  of  our  present  illustrious 
sovereign.  We  have  room  only,  however, 
for  one  extract ; — 

“‘Let  ns,’ says  an  eloquent  French  writer  of 
the  present  day,  ‘  enter  the  grand  gallery  of  the 
Chateau  d'Eii,  and  contemplate  the  noble  por¬ 
traits  of  the  line  of  Guise.  There  we  shall  view 
that  old  Claud  of  Lorraine,  clad  in  his  heavy 
cuirass,  bearing  his  long  sword,  first  dyed  in 
blood  at  Marignan,  having  for  his  cortege  and 
companions  his  six  glorious  sons  ;  then  we  shall 
see  Francis  of  Lorraine,  rival  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  conqueror  of  Calais ;  near 
him  that  Cardinal  of  Ixirraine,  eloquent  as  an 
orator,  gallant  and  magnificent  as  a  prince,  yet  an 
ambitious  and  cruel  priest.  And  there  is  the 
grandchild  of  Duke  Claud,  Mary  Stuart,  angel  of 
grief  and  poesy,  whose  charming  head  bore  a 
crown-regnant,  and  yet  fell  beneath  the  axe  of 
the  executioner.’ 

s  •  *  *  * 

“  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Longueville  were 
both  present  at  the  bridal  of  James  V.  and  Mag¬ 
dalene  of  France.  Little  did  the  Duchess  ima¬ 
gine,  when  she,  as  the  wife  of  the  representative 
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of  the  brave  Danois,  and  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Guise- Ixirraine,  proudly  took  high 
place  among  the  great  ladies  of  France,  near  the 
person  of  the  royal  bride,  that  the  crown-matri- 
moni  il  of  Scotland — never  to  be  worn  by  her  on 
whose  finger  she  saw  the  enamored  bridegroom 
place  the  nuptial  ring — was  destined  to  encircle 
her  own  brow.  Far  less  could  she  have  believed, 
even  if  it  had  been  predicted  to  her,  that  from 
her  union  with  that  Prince  should  proceed  a  line 
of  sovereigns  who  would  reign  not  only  over  the 
Britannic  isles  from  sea  to  sea,  but  whose  empire, 
far  exceeding  that  of  her  mighty  ancestor  Charle¬ 
magne,  should  extend  over  India,  a  considerable 
section  of  America,  and  include  vast  portions  of 
the  habitable  globe  whose  existence  was  then 
unknown.  Before  the  anniversary  returned  of 
the  day  that  witnessed  the  nuptials  of  James  and 
Magdalene,  all  these  apparently  impossible  events 
were  in  an  active  state  of  progression.” 

Miss  Strickland  has  announced  in  her  Pre¬ 
face  that  two  volumes  are  to  be  devoted  by 
her  to  the  life  of  Queen  Mary ;  and  that 
great  light  has  bean  thrown  upon  that  inte¬ 
resting  subject  by  the  important  original 
letters  which  Prince  Labanoff’s  recent  re¬ 
searches  and  publication  have  brought  to 
light.  We  look  with  impatience  for  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  promise ;  for,  although  nothing 
can  exceed  in  pathos  and  interest  Mr.  Tytler’s 
entrancing  account  of  the  captivity  and  death 
of  that  celebrated  and  heroic  princess,  yet 
we  are  well  aware  that  much  light  has  since 
his  time  been  thrown  qn  the  subject,  by  the 
zealous  labors  of  chivalrous  antkjuaries.  That 
she  may  succeed  in  vindicating  her  memory 
from  much  of  the  obloquy  which,  despite 
her  many  great  and  noble  qualities,  and 
matchless  charms  of  person  and  manner,  still 
oppresses  it,  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  our 
most  anxious  wish  ;  and  if  any  one  can  do  it, 
it  is  herself.  But  we  confess  we  have  little 
expectation  that  it  is  possible  even  for  her 
chivalrous  mind  and  untiring  industry  to 
effect  the  object.  Our  present  view  of 
this  interesting  question  is  as  follows; — 
The  strength  of  the  case  against  Queen 
Mary  during  her  reign  in  ScoUand,  is  such 
that  it  remains  much  the  same  upon  the 
admitted  and  incontestible  facts  of  history, 
though  all  the  disputed  points  were  decided 
in  her  favor.  No  original  letters  of  hers, 
or  others  which  can  be  produced — no  com¬ 
plete  disproval  of  those  which  were  charged, 
we  believe  falsely  and  treacherously,  against 
her,  can  do  away  with  her  acts,  whatever 
light  they  may  throw  upon  her  motives,  or 
the  unparallelled  network  of  treachery,  sel¬ 
fishness,  and  duplicity,  with  which  she  was 
surroimded.  Can  it  be  reasonably  hoped 
that  any  subsequent  effort  of  industry  or 


ability^  will  be  able  to  do  more  for  Queen 
Mary’s  memory  than  has  been  done  by  her 
gifted  dramatic  biographer  Schiller,  who,  in 
the  awful  scene  of  her  last  confession  to  the 
priest  in  the  prison,  immediately  before  being 
conducted  to  the  block,  makes  her  admit  her 
failings  in  the  indulgence  of  undue  hatred 
against  some,  and  impa-ssioned  love  to  others  ; 
and  recount,  with  sincerity,  her  stings  of 
conscience  for  having  permitted  the  king,  her 
husband,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  thereafter 
loaded  with  favors  and  bestowed  her  hand 
on  the  party  charged  with  his  murder?  It 
is  hopeless  to  deny  the  magnitude  of  these 
delinquencies,  though  men,  at  least,  should 
view  them  with  an  indulgent  eye ;  for  they 
arose,  as  Schiller  makes  her  say,  on  that 
dread  occasion,  from  the  self-forgetfulness 
and  generous  feelings  which  led  her  to  trust 
in  a  sex  by  whom  she  was  forsaken  and 
betrayed.*  Such  is  our  present  view  of  the 
case  ;  but  we  have  every  confidence  in  Miss 
Strickland’s  powers  and  research,  and  shall 
impatiently  await  the  new  light  she  will 
doubtless  throw  on  that  most  fascinating  and 
trape  of  all  biographies. 

The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  Mary  was  a 
mixed  character ;  no  uncommon  thing  in 
every  age,  and  especially  so  in  that  disastrous 
and  profligate  one  in  which  Mary’s  lot  was 
cast.  She  was  as  charming  and  heroic  as 
her  most  impassioned  advocates  would  repre¬ 
sent,  and  as  impassioned,  and  in  one  matter 
guilty,  as  her  worst  enemies  allege.  Her 
virtues,  however,  were  her  own :  her  delin¬ 
quencies,  of  the  religion  in  which  she  had 
been  bred,  and  the  age  in  which  she  lived. 
It  was  the  age,  and  she  had  been  bred  in  the 
court,  which  witnessed  the  successive  mur¬ 
ders  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Admiral 
Coligni  at  the  court  of  France  ;  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  by  a  French  king,  and 
the  fires  of  Smilhfield  lighted  by  an  English 
queen.  To  one  period,  and  that  the  most 
interesting  of  her  life,  unmixed  praise  may 
be  given.  From  the  day  of  her  landing  in 
England,  her  conduct  was  one  of  dignity, 
innocence,  and  heroism  ;  and  if  her  previous 
life  was  stained  by  the  imputation  of  having 
permitted  one  murder  suggested  to  herself 


*  “  Ach !  nicht  durch  bass  allein,  durch  sund'  Liebe 
Nuch  mehr  hab’  Ich  huchste  Qott  beleidigt. 

Das  Eitle  herz  ward  zudem  Mann  gezogen, 

Der  treuloe  niicb  verlassen  und  betrugen  ” 

“Ah I  not  through  hatred  only,  but  still  more 
through  sinful  love,  have  I  offended  Almighty  God  1 
My  tender  heart  was  too  strongly  drawn  to  man, 
by  whose  faithlessness  I  have  been  forsaken  and 
betrayed.” — Jfaria  Stuart,  Act  v.  scene  7. 
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by  despair,  and  recommended  by  others  from 
profligacy,  she  expiated  it  by  being  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  another,  suggested  by  jealousy,  exe¬ 
cuted  by  rancor,  and  directly  ordered  by  a 
cruel  relative  and  a  vindictive  rival. 

If  there  is  any  blemish  in  the  very  inter¬ 
esting  volume,  of  which  our  limits  will  only 
permit  a  more  cursory  notice  than  its  high 
merits  deser>'e,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  too  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  quotations  from  old  authorities  or 
original  letters  in  the  text,  and  the  mosaic-like 
appearance  which  is  often  given  to  her  pages, 
by  the  introduction  of  quaint  and  antiquated 
expressions  drawn  from  contemporary  writers 
in  the  body  of  the  narrative.  We  are  well 
aware  of  the  motive  which  has  led  to  this, 
and  we  respect  it  as  it  deserves;  it  arises 
from  the  wish  to  be  accurate  and  trustworthy, 
the  anxious  desire  to  make  her  Cives  a  faith¬ 
ful  transcript  of  the  times — to  exhibit  their 
very  “  form  and  pressure.”  The  object  was 
go<^,  the  desire  was  laudable  ;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  to  be  carried  too  far,  even  in  work¬ 
ing  out  the  most  praiseworthy  principle. 
Long  accounts  of  dresses,  decorations,  and 
processions;  entries  of  expenses  in  Treasu¬ 
rers’  accounts ;  even  original  letters,  unless 
on  very  particular  occasions,  are  the  mate¬ 


rials  of  biography,  but  they  are  not  biography 
itself.  It  is  liting  character,  not  still  life, 
which  we  desire  to  see  delineated  ;  the  latter 
is  the  frame  of  the  picture,  but  it  is  not  the 
picture  itself.  Such  curious  details  are  cha¬ 
racteristic,  generally  amusing,  often  interest¬ 
ing  ;  but  they,  in  general,  do  better  in  foot 
notes  than  in  the  body  of  the  narrative.  We 
must  admit,  however,  that  Miss  Strickland 
has  exhibited  equal  judgment  and  skill  in 
1  the  manner  in  which  she  has  fitted  in  those 
contemporary  extracts  into  the  body  of  the 
narrative,  and  the  selection  she  has  made  of 
such  as  are  most  curious  and  characteristic 
of  the  times.  By  many,  we  are  well  aware, 
they  will  be  considered  as  not  the  least  in¬ 
teresting  part  of  her  very  interesting  volumes. 
It  is  the  principle  of  introducing  them  in  the 
text  that  we  wish  her  to  reconsider.  Unity 
of  composition  is  not  less  essential  to  the 
higher  productions  of  art,  in  history  or  bio¬ 
graphy,  than  in  painting  or  the  drama  ;  and 
Miss  Strickland  writes  so  powerfully,  and 
paints  so  beautifully,  t’nat  we  cannot  but  often 
regret  when  we  lose  the  thread  of  her  flowing 
narrative,  to  make  way  for  extracts  from  a 
quaint  annalist,  or  entries  from  the  accounts 
of  a  long-forgotten  exchequer. 


From  Fraior’i  Magaxiao. 

DANTE. 


Esc  blasts  from  northern  lands 
Had  covered  Italy  with  barren  sands, 

Rome's  Genius,  smitten  sore, 

VT ail'd  on  the  Danube,  and  was  heard  no  more. 

Centuries  twice  seven  had  past 
And  crusht  Etruria  rais'd  her  head  at  last. 

A  mightier  Power  she  saw. 

Poet  and  prophet,  give  three  worlds  the  law. 

When  Dante’s  strength  arose. 

Fraud  met  aghast  the  boldest  of  her  foes ; 
Religion,  sick  to  death, 

Lookt  doubtful  up,  an^  drew  in  pain  her  breath. 

Both  to  one  grave  are  gone ; 

Altars  still  smoke,  still  is  the  God  unknown. 

Haste,  whoso  from  above 
Comest  with  purer  lire  and  larger  love, 
Quenchest  the  Stygian  torch. 

And  lea<le8t  from  the  Oa^en  and  the  Porek, 
Where  gales  breathe  fresh  and  free. 

And  where  a  Grace  is  call'd  a  Charity, 

To  Him,  the  God  of  peace. 

Who  bids  all  discord  in  his  household  cease  .  . 

Bids  it,  and  bids  again. 

But  to  the  purple-vested  speaks  in  vain. 

Crying,  “  Can  this  be  borne  T 
The  consecrated  wine-skins  creak  with  scorn ; 

While,  leaving  tumult  there. 

To  quiet  idols  young  and  old  repair. 

In  places  where  is  light 
To  lighten  day  .  .  and  dark  to  darken  night 
VOL.  XXII.  NO.  IIL  10 
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In  the  second  part  of  F aust,  the  wand  of  Me-  ] 
phistopheles  waves  over  the  palace  of  Mene-  j 
laus ;  the  Atreid  halls,  the  choral  and  sacrifi¬ 
cial  trains,  and  Helen  and  her  captive  hand¬ 
maidens,  dislimn  into  the  billowy  mists  that 
descend  upon  the  valley  of  the  Euiotas.  In 
the  next  act  of  the  mystic  drama,  the  Cyclo¬ 
pean  palace,  the  captives  and  the  choir,  the 
victims  and  the  priest,  and  all  the  accompani¬ 
ments  of  the  old  ethnic  life,  have  vanished, 
and  Helen  alone  survives,  beloved  by  a  Gothic 
paladin,  and  surrounded  with  the  pomp  of 
feudal  chivalry.  The  spirit  of  beauty  survives 
the  dismemberment  of  empires ;  and  Art, 
having  accomplished  its  ethnic  cycle,  informs 
the  fresh  and  lusty  youth  of  mediaeval  Chris¬ 
tendom.  The  apologue  of  the  poet,  if  such 
be  its  interpretation,  was  realized  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Italy.  Rome  had  fallen  with  not  less 
dismay  and  perplexity  of  nations  than  the 
Babylon  of  apocalj-ptic  vision.  There  was  a 
new  earth ;  and  tribes  unknown  to  the  Caesars 
inhabited  it.  A  carpet  of  desolation  was 
spread  over  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  sacred  fire  of  Vesta  was  quenched 
for  ever ;  the  augiu^  could  “  no  more  divine 
the  pontiff  and  the  silent  virgin  no  longer  as¬ 
cended  the  stairs  of  the  Capitol ;  the  seventh 
of  the  Etruscan  years  had  passed  away  ;  the 
city  of  Quirinus  was  governed  by  an  unwar¬ 
like  priest,  and  professed  obedience  to  a  Ger¬ 
man  Caesar.  Of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome, 
five  were  as  solitary  as  when  the  Arcadian 
Evander,  according  to  to  the  legend,  raised 
the  shrine  of  Hercules  on  Mount  Palatine. 
And  around  the  walls  of  Rome,  from  the  lake 
of  Bolseno  to  the  Lirus,  stretched  wide  and 
monotonous  wastes  of  heath  and  woodland, 
so  that  he  who  approached  the  capital  from 
Naples  or  from  Siena,  seemed  to  himself  to 
be  entering  a  city  of  the  dead.  But  in  the 
16th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  Papal  States,  the 
northern  and  southern  provinces  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  peninsula  were  thicklv  set  with  fair  and 
flourishing  cities.  Somewhat  of  their  original 
lustre  bad  indeed  passed  away ;  for  alrMuly, 
like  the  Rome  of  Augustus,  the  Italian  re¬ 


publics  had  exchanged  their  turbulent  free¬ 
dom  for  a  brilliant  and,  in  some  cases,  a  rigid 
despotism.  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Florence, 
however,  still  retained  much  of  the  vigor  and 
alacrity  of  liberty,  and  surpassed  all  the 
capitals  of  transalpine  Europe  in  the  extent 
of  their  commerce,  in  refinement  of  manners, 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  learning  and  the 
arts.  The  lonely  majesty  of  Rome  had  been 
more  imposing ;  but  the  vitality  of  the  Italian 
communities  penetrated  deeper,  and  was  im¬ 
pregnated  with  principles  more  generally 
conducive  to  the  progress  of  mankind.  It 
might  have  seemed  as  if  the  twenty-four 
cities  of  Etruria  had  revived  again,  and 
Magna  Grsecia  had  risen  from  the  dust  and 
ashes  of  decay  and  invasion.  The  Helen  of 
the  ancient  peninsula,  to  resume  for  a  moment 
Gothe’s  symbol,  had  bequeathed  her  single 
cestus  to  a  group  of  younger  and  more 
blooming  nymphs. 

Of  the  cities  which  inherited  her  rich  be- 
que.st,  none,  in  the  sixteenth  centurj*,  was 
more  flourishing  than  Ferrara.  The  princes 
of  Este,  who  held  by  right  or  by  usurpation 
the  helm  of  government,  were  derived  by 
genealogists  from  the  Trojan  Atvs  or  Asty- 
anax — from  which  of  the  two  thej’  are  not 
agreed — and  probably  descended,  in  reality, 
from  a  Lombard  margrave  who,  under  the 
Carlovingian  sovereigns,  governed  the  north¬ 
ern  provinces  of  Italy.  A  succession  of 
fortunate  marriages  aggrandized  the  progeny 
of  Astyanax  as  well  as  the  familv  of  Rudolph 
of  Hapsburg ;  and  a  series  of  skillful  intrigues 
had  combintx!  with  their  noble  and  royal 
alliances  to  render  the  Ferarese  princes  con¬ 
spicuous  among  the  ducal  sovereigns  of  the 
peninsula.  At  that  period,  no  Italian  city, 
except  Florence,  could  compete  with  Ferrara 
in  wealth,  splendor,  or  luxury ;  and  the  lords 
of  Este  had  always  aflect^  to  court  the 
friendship  of  men  of  learning  and  genius. 
Their  patronage,  indeed,  was  not  always 
judicious  or  even  liberal.  They  at  times 
mistook  a  Msevius  for  a  Maro.  The  salaries 
they  gave  and  the  homage  they  exacted  were 
often  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other ;  and 
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in  his  poor  wardenship  of  Qraffagnana,  even 
the  good-humored  Ariosto  murmured  at  the 
scanty  guerdon  afforded  him  by  the  first 
Alphonso.  Poets  and  artists,  nevertheless, 
flocked  to  the  provincial  capital ;  and,  if  they 
were  generally  disappointed,  the  court  itself 
was  brilhant;  and  an  eager,  although  not 
always  a  generous,  rivalry  among  the  de¬ 
pendent  wits  rendered  the  intellectual  har>’est 
unusually  prolific. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  autumn,  in  the 
year  1565,  that  Torquato  Tasso  arrived  at 
the  court  of  Ferrara.  We  mark  this  epoch 
as  the  crisis  of  his  fortunes;  but,  before 
rushing  at  once  into  the  midst  of  his  dramatic 
story,  we  must  briefly  glance  at  his  previous 
career.  Bernardo  Tasso,  his  father,  who  is  still 
remembered  because  his  son  is  still  illustrious, 
was  himself  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
unfortunate  persons  of  his  age.  He  was  a 
politician  unlucky  in  the  choice  of  his  piirty, 
a  client  unlucky  in  the  choice  of  his  patrons, 
and  a  poet  unlucky  in  the  choice  of  a  theme. 
Accordingly,  his  patrimony  was  confiscated, 
he  died  in  exile,  his  wife  was  widowed  by 
separation  from  him  long  ere  death  released 
her  from  sorrow,  and  when  his  epic  “  Ama- 
digi,”  the  labor  of  a  life,  was  published,  it 
fell  almost  still-bom  from  the  press.  He  was, 
however,  a  man  of  a  sanguine  and  generous 
temper ;  and  he  continued  to  write  verses  to 
his  dying  day.  His  patrons  wearied  of  him, 
yet  he  {)ersisted  in  soliciting  their  favor ;  liis 
son’s  “  Kinaldo  ”  eclipsed  the  paU‘mal  “Anna- 
digi and  the  good  Bernardo  expired  in  the 
faith  that  the  House  of  Tasso  had  produced 
two  immortal  poets. 

Could  the  sanguine  Bernardo  have,  for  a 
moment,  lifted  the  veil  from  Tonjuato’s  des¬ 
tiny,  he  might  indeed  have  exulted  in  his 
son’s  posthumous  renown;  but  he  must  have 
recoiled  from  the  dreaiy*  prospect  of  his 
earthly  pilgrimage.  Poets,  as  a  cla.ss,  have 
liad  their  full  share  of  the  original  malediction. 
“  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail,” 
fill  up  their  catcg»*ry  of  griefs.  Of  the  “  im- 
portuna  is  grave  salma”  of  life,  Tasso  endured 
more  than  even  a  poet’s  portion :  and  the 
burden  was,  in  his  case,  aggravated  by  an 
irritable  organization  and  by  sensibiUties  un¬ 
usually  morbid.  The  woes  of  his  contempo¬ 
rary  Spenser  fell  upon  the  great  Elizabethan 
allegorist  with  the  evening  shadows  of  life : 
the  agony  of  Chatterton  was  brief ;  the 
madness  of  Collins  and  Cowper  admitted  of 
physical  or  domestic  allocations ;  the  "  pard- 
like  spirit  ”  of  Shelley  consoled  itself  with 
dreams  of  human  perfectibiUty ;  the  bUndness 
of  Milton  was  cheered  by  the  thought  that 


“  all  Europe  rang  from  side  to  side  ”  with 
the  burning  words  of  his  defence  of  the  people 
of  England ;  and  Dante’s  exile  was  lightened 
by  the  assurance  that  the  dooms  of  his 
“  sacred  poem  ”  would  be  ratified  by  genera¬ 
tions  which  knew  neither  Quelf  nor  Ghibeline. 
But  Tasso  was  the  dupe  of  to-morrow  even 
from  a  child.  His  father’s  restoration  to 
home  and  honor  was  the  subject  of  perpetual 
hope  and  perpetual  disappointment.  For 
twelve  years,  like  the  orphan  whom  Homer, 
in  some  of  his  most  touching  verses,  describes 
as  the  prey  and  mockery  of  unjust  kinsmen 
and  corrupt  judges,  his  patrimony  was  invad¬ 
ed  by  litigants,  or  withheld  by  the  Neapolitan 
government.  From  his  twelfth  year  to  his 
nineteenth,  he  shared  the  restless  exile  of 
Bernardo ;  and  from  his  twentieth  year  to  his 
death,  he  experienced,  with  few  intermissions, 
the  coldness  of  friends,  the  bitterness  of  foes, 
the  jealousy  of  rivals,  and  the  caprice  of 
princes.  During  his  agitated  life  his  only 
havens  of  rest  were  hU  early  childhood  and 
his  death-bed.  All  the  interim  was  like 
Christian’s  passage  through  the  V  alley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  in  Bunyan’s  vi-sion.  With¬ 
out  were  fightings,  within  were  fears.  On 
th«  one  hand  were  penury  and  exile,  and 
frequent  partings  from  those  he  loved ;  on. 
the  other  were  jealousies  and  terrors,  the 
lazar-house,  iind  the  mad-house.  In  tho 
reckoning  of  the  calendar,  he  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-one;  but  his  infelicities  might  have 
filled  a  Platonic  year,  for  they  comprised  all 
griefs  which 

“  On  the  pnrest  spirit  prey, 

As  on  cntraiD,  joints,  and  limbs. 

With  answerable  pains,  but  more  intense.” 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us,  even  if  our  limits 
would  permit  our  doing  so,  to  describe  mi¬ 
nutely  the  events  of  Tasso’s  life.  For  the 
English  reader,  besides  Mr.  R.  Milman’s  in¬ 
teresting  volumes,  there  is  a  biography  of  the 
poet,  in  two  4to.  volumes,  by  Dr.  Black; 
while  the  sketches  by  Muratori,  'riraboschi, 
Ginguen^,  and  Slsmondi,  leave  the  student 
of  Italian  literature  little  to  desire.  The 
semtiments  and  opinions  of  Tasso  himself  can 
only  be  gathered  from  his  numerous  critical 
and  epistolary  writings,  and  from  the  study 
of  hLs  lyrical  poems ;  which,  far  more  than  his 
better-known  “  Gierusalemme  ”  and  “  Amin- 
ta,”  reveal  the  strength  and  the  weaknesses 
of  his  character,  l^e  common  sources  of 
the  general  biographies  are,  the  work  of 
Manso,  Marquis  della  Villa,  and  that  of  the 
Abate  Serassi.  I'he  friendship  and  the  hex¬ 
ameters  of  Milton  have  rendered  the  name 
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of  Manso  at  once  familiar  and  “  musical  to 
English  ears.”  He  was  the  contemporary 
and  most  generous  friend  of  the  much- 
suffering  poet.  Serassi  was  a  philologer  and 
biographer  of  the  last  centurj’,  and  in  some 
respects  better  qualified  than  the  noble  mar¬ 
quis  for  the  office  they  undertook ;  since  he 
was  intimately  acquainted  w'ith  Tasso’s  works 
and  with  every  record  of  his  career.  Yet 
the  two  biographers  do  not  merely  differ 
materially  from  one  another ;  each  has  dis¬ 
qualifications  peculiarly  his  own,  which  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  bc'ing  a  complete  chronicler. 
Manso  would  seem  to  have  derived  most  of 
his  information  from  Tasso  himself ;  hut  at  a 
time  when  the  poet’s  mind,  and  perhaps  his 
memory  also,  had  been  unhinged  and  im¬ 
paired  by  his  overwhelming  calamities.  Manso 
did  not  write,  at  least  he  did  not  publish  his 
record,  until  some  years  after  the  poet’s 
decease ;  and  his  memoir  is  accordingly  rather 
a  series  of  recollections  than  a  regular  biogra¬ 
phy.  Serassi  far  surpasses  Manso  in  the 
abundance  and  accuracy  of  his  materials. 
But  Gurth  was  not  more  the  bounden-thrall 
of  the  Saxon  Cedric,  than  the  Abate  was,  in 
his  prejudices  at  least,  the  servant  of  the 
House  of  Este.  He  contradicts  Manso  with 
or  without  reason ;  “  gainsaying,”  says  Gin- 
guene,  “  and  not  refuting  facts,  wrhich  could 
neither  have  been  forged  by  Tasso,  nor 
imagined  by  Manso.”  The  particular  in¬ 
ducements  to  Serassi’s  partiality  are  obrious. 
His  work  is  dedicated  to  Maria  Beatrice  of 
Este,  the  wife  of  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of 
Austria;  and  in  whatever  relates  to  the 
conduct  of  her  ancestor  Alphonso,  or  to  the 
honor  of  the  house  of  Este,  the  courtly 
biographer  prefers  “Plato  to  truth.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rosini  suspects  the  Abate,  and  not 
without  reason,  of  neglecting  or  suppressing 
all  documents  or  allusions  in  the  least  degree 
unfavorable  to  the  princes  of  Ferrara.  Dr. 
Black,  on  the  other  hand,  has  far  too  often 
taken  Serassi’s  view;  so  that  Mr.  R.  Milman, 
in  vindicating  Tasso,  has  discharged  a  pious 
office,  for  which  all  lovers  of  worth  and  genius 
will  feel  themselves  his  debtors. 

Cities  have  contended  for  the  honor  of 
haring  given  Torquato  Tasso  to  the  world. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  a  controversy  for  the 
honor  of  his  birth,  since  the  claims  of  Sor¬ 
rento  are  beyond  dispute.  But  it  was  a 
..controversy  for  the  distinction  of  having  con¬ 
tributed  the  most  to  the  formation  of  his 
genius, — and  so  far  it  was  a  nobler  strife  than 
that  of  the  candidates  for  the  birth-place  of 
Homer.  Sorrento  was  a  cradle  befitting  the 
future  poet  of  the  gardens  of  Armida.  “  It 
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is  so  ploa.sant  and  delightful,”  says  Bernardo 
Tasso,  “that  the  poets  feigned  it  to  be  the 
dwelling  of  the  sirens.”  They  still  show  the 
chamber  in  which  Torquato  was  bom.  But 
en^’y,  which  is  of  all  Countries,  has  affirmed 
not  only  that  the  cottage  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  w'as  never  Shakspeare’s  property,  but 
also  that  Tasso’s  birth-chamber  has  lung  since 
been  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Like  Horace’s,  his  childhood  was  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  signs  and  wonders.  The  peasants  of 
Bante  and  Acherontia  pointed  out  to  strangers 
“the  manellous  boy  whom  wood-pigeons  had 
covered  with  leaves,  and  the  black  viper  and 
prowling  bear  had  left  unharmed.”  “Ere  six 
months  had  passed  over  the  infant  Tasso,  he 
began,”  says  Manso,  “not  merely  to  move 
his  tongue,  but  to  speak  clearly  and  fluently  ” 
— a  prodigy  the  more  memorable,  since  in 
after-years  he  suffered  from  an  impediment 
in  his  speech.  He  would  have  gratified  all 
the  wishes  of  old  Cornelius  Scriblerus,  If 
what  this"  biographer  further  relates  be  true, 
that  “  in  his  babyhood  he  was  never  seen  to 
smile,  as  other  children  do,  and  seldom  even 
to  crj".”  The  legend  which  his  friend  so 
unsuspiciously  adopts,  indicates  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  him  in  his  riper  years.  He 
was  doubtless  a  grave  man.  His  was  the 
earnest  expression  which  looks  out  of  Titian’s 
portraits,  and  which  is  sUimped  on  the  brow 
of  so  many  of  our  native  poets.  The  scenes 
of  his  education  were  as  various  as  might  be 
expected  in  an  exile’s  son.  He  received  the 
first  rudiments  of  instruction  at  Naples.  His 
boyhood  was  disciplined  in  Rome.  Bologna 
and  Padua  accomplished  the  scholar,  and 
Ferrara  the  courtier.  His  progress  in  learning 
was  extraordinary :  his  ardor  and  diligence 
almost  incredible.  He  would  often  rise  to 
study  in  the  depth  of  night ;  and  he  never 
let  the  day  surprise  him  in  bed.  The  good 
Jesuits  of  Naples  marvelled  at  their  apt  and 
towardly  pupil :  Maurizio  Cataneo,  “  the  first 
master  in  all  Italy,”  was  eqiuilly  charmed 
with  his  proficiency,  and  when,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years,  he  was  entered  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Padua,  the  eyes  of  the  learned 
were  turned  upon  him. 

ITie  fathers  of  poets  seem  one  and  all  to 
have  resolved  that  their  sons  should  be  law¬ 
yers  ;  and  Grid,  Boccaccio,  Petrarch,  and 
Ariosto,  had  all  alike  “  penned  stanzas  ”  when 
as  dutiful  sons  they  should  have  been  “  en¬ 
grossing.”  The  sires  of  these  distinguished 
writers  might  have  pleaded  an  excuse  for 
their  mistake,  which,  however,  would  not 
avail  the  poetic  Bernardo.  They  had  never 
lisped  in  numbers,  whereas  the  elder  Tasso 
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had  been  a  rhymer  all  his  life,  and  might 
have  been  supposed  capable  of  entering  into 
his  son’s  prmudices  against  Trebonian  and 
Cujacius.  The  legal  studies  of  Torquato 
were  neither  more  nor  less  successful  than  had 
been  those  of  Ovid  or  Petrarch.  He  bewailed 
in  smooth  couplets  his  evil  destiny ;  he  groan¬ 
ed,  after  the  approved  fashion,  over  glosses 
“  de  acjua  arcenda  ”  and  “  de  stillicidio but 
after  all,  ssiys  his  recent  biographer,  “  he  had 
no  very  great  reason  to  complain  so  piteously, 
for  he  had  pa.ssed  a  year  at  Padua  in  sup¬ 
posed  attendance  on  the  law  lectures  of  the 
professors,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  had 
produced — an  epic  poem !” 

Of  the  student-life  of  Athens,  when  Bibu- 
lus  and  Horace  were  learning  the  properties 
of  curves  and  angles,  we  can  only  form  a 
wide  conjecture.  Two  centuries  later,  in¬ 
deed,  we  know  that  the  Athehian  professors 
and  undergraduates  banded  themselves  in 
cla.ss-rooms  and  nations,  and  that  occasion¬ 
ally  the  military  were  called  in  from  Corinth 
to  keep  the  peace.  The  lecturers  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  Padua  in  the  sixteenth  century 
presented  a  very  similar  spectacle.  That 
city  was,  at  the  time  of  Tiisso’s  matricula¬ 
tion,  the  most  brilliant  and  perhaps  the 
most  turbulent  of  Italian  universities.  In 
medicine  it  had  always  been  pre-eminent ; 
and  in  all  studies,  except  theology,  it  had 
outstripped  Bologna.  Guido  Pancirola  was 
lecturing  on  ci\'il  law  ;  Sigonio  and  Robor- 
tello  on  clas.sical  literature  and  grammar; 
Danese  Cataneo  and  Cesare  Pavese  on  poe¬ 
try  and  polite  letters.  But  these  professors 
were  for  the  most  part  angry  and  jealous 
rivals,  and  were  surrounded  by  eager  and 
combative  disciples.  The  streets  and  taverns 
rang  with  “  barbara,”  and  “  baralipton  and 
Aristotle  and  Aquinas  were  often  driven  from 
the  field  by  club  and  dagger. 

Tasso  entered  the  university  with  a  high 
reputation  for  chivalrous  as  well  as  scholas¬ 
tic  accomplishments.  Maurizio  Cataneo  was 
equally  a  master  of  arts  and  of  his  rapier ; 
and,  together  with  grammar  and  philosophy, 
he  had  taught  his  pupil  to  ride  and  fence. 
Tasso  was  then  only  seventeen  years  old ; 
but  his  lofty  stature,  his  grave  demeanor,  his 
early  troubles  and  his  unusual  learning,  made 
him  appear  considerably  older.  The  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  “  Rinaldo”  greatly  extended  his 
renown.  It  is  little  read  now  ;  and  but  for 
the  “  GienLsalemme”  would  be  forgotten ;  yet 
it  is  a  wonderful  composition  for  a  youth  of 
eighteen.  The  earlier  as  well  as  the  later 
epic  of  Tasso,  displays  the  preponderance  of 
the  critical  over  the  imaginative  faculties. 


His  judgment  and  sensibilities  transcended 
his  conceptive  powers.  He  has  written  a 
better  poem  than  Ariosto,  but  he  was  far  in¬ 
ferior  as  a  poet.  Nothing  can  well  be  less 
epic  than  the  “Gierusalemme” — except  the 
.^neid.  No  narrative  poem,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  except  the  earliest  and  noblest 
of  the  class,  the  Homeric  Epos,  is  so  skill¬ 
fully  connected,  or  so  little  tedious,  as  a 
whole,  as  the  Jerusalem  Delivered.  But  we 
are  sliding  into  criticism,  instead  of  tracing 
the  course  of  Tasso’s  fortunes. 

His  name,  his  accomplishments,  and  his 
poem  procured  for  him  many  friendships  at 
Padua,  which  served  to  spread  his  reputa¬ 
tion  at  the  time,  and  w'ere  useful  to  him  in 
his  subsequent  calamities.  His  most  distin¬ 
guished  associates  were  the  futwe  cardinals 
Annibale  di  Capua  and  Scipione  Gonzaga. 
Tasso’s  university  career  was,  however,  as 
unsettled  as  his  school-days  had  been,  and 
as  his  dependence  at  court  was  destined  to 
become.  At  the  commencement  of  his  se¬ 
cond  year’s  residence  at  Padua,  a  profes¬ 
sional  squabble  caused  him  to  migrate  to 
Bologna.  The  following  extract  from  Mr. 
II  Milman’s  pages  will  illustrate  a  “  gown- 
row”  of  the  Italians  in  1562. 

“  Sigonio  and  Robortello,  profes.sors  of  the 
Gr‘*ek  and  lAtin  ‘  hnmanitii*s,’  entertained  a 
long-standing  jealousy  of  one  another.  Mutual 
recriminations  and  accusation.s  had  long  flown 
to  and  fro  between  them.  No  sooner  did  either 
commence  lecturing  on  any  subject  than  tlie 
other  immediately  sUrted  a  rival  course.  Sige- 
nio  having  begun  to e.\poiind  Aristotle’s  ‘Poetics,’ 
with  great  elegance  and  eloquence,  Robortello 
opened  his  antagoni.«t  school,  but  not  w  ith  equal 
success.  ‘  Inde  fr®’ — for  the  latter,  being  a 
fiery  and  violent  man,  took  every  opportunity  of 
insulting  Sigonio,  who  was  of  a  meeker  and  more 
patient  disposition.  Their  respective  disciples 
participated  in  their  masters’  jealousies,  exasper¬ 
ated  their  mutual  indignation,  and  joined  in  the 
taunts  and  reproaches  which  they  hurled  at  one 
another,  even  in  public.  One  day,  meeting  in  the 
street,  they  came  to  blows,  and  in  the  tumult  Sigo¬ 
nio  was  gashed  in  the  face  with  a  poniard,  and 
otherwise  maltreated.  Fearful  of  worse  injury 
and  desirous  of  peace,  he  migrated  to  Bologna, 
and  Pendasio,  another  famous  lecturer,  and  other 
parlies  with  him.” 

Piso  Donato  Cesi,  Bishop  of  Nami,  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  Bologna  by  Popt^ 
Pius  IV".  He  had  rebuilt  the  collegiate 
schools  and  halls,  and  was  inviting  the  learned, 
as  well  Ultm-montan  as  Italian,  to  repair  to 
the  city  and  revive  the  glories  of  the  univer¬ 
sity.  Among  the  scholars  so  invited  was  the 
youthful  Tasso,  and  the  Bishop  of  Nami’s 
letter  seems  to  have  nearly  synchronized  with 
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the  Sigonian  “  row.”  The  compliment  thus 
paid  him,  and  the  wrongs  and  migration  of 
a  respected  tutor,  determined  him  to  quit 
Padua. 

He  did  not  remain  long  at  Bologna.  But 
his  residence  there  was  marked  by  two 
events  in  his  literary  life,  the  one  character¬ 
istic  of  his  early  proficiency  and  renown; 
the  other,  an  event  of  permanent  interest  to 
the  world.  Although  only  nineteen  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  migration,  Tasso 
was  appointed  a  public  lecturer  at  Bologna ; 
and  his  “  Dialogues  on  Heroic  Poetry,”  as  we 
now  read  them,  are  the  expansion  of  his 
course  of  lectures  on  the  same  theme.  At 
Bologna  also  he  began  and  completed  the 
first  three  cantos  of  his  “  Gierusalemme.” 
The  fame  of  his  poem  was  almost  coeval 
with  its  conception.  Bolognetti,  when  he 
saw  this  beginning,  and  heard  the  whole 
plan  from  the  lips  of  the  young  author,  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  Pro-- 
pertius, 

“  Cedite  Romani  scriptores,  cedite  Graii, 
Nescio-quid  majus  nascitur  lliade.  ” 

“  It  is  marvellous,”  observes  Serassi,  as 
cited  by  Mr.  R.  Milman,  “  that  among  the 
hundred  and  sixteen  stanzas  of  which  this 
commencement  consists,  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  that  portion  of  his  poem  are  to 
be  found,  although  his  later  and  more  fin¬ 
ished  taste  made  him  change  the  greater 
part  of  the  sketch,  and  exceedingly  improve 
the  order  of  the  story,  the  sublimity  of  the 
conceptions,  and  the  beauty  of  the  diction.” 
The  most  seemingly  careless  and  the  most 
obviously  elaborate  of  the  great  narrative 
poets  resemble  one  another  in  this  respect. 
The  pentimentos  in  Ariosto’s  manuscript  are 
numberless ;  Spenser  and  Camoens  were  dis¬ 
contented  even  with  their  third  or  fourth 
amendments,  and  the  shapely  Pallas  of  Tor¬ 
quato’s  brain  was  slowly  modelled  and  pain¬ 
fully  refined,  until  few  of  its  original  linea¬ 
ments  remained  unaltered. 

The  wrongs  done  to  his  tutor  had  caused 
him  to  leave  Padua  ;  he  quitted  Bologna  on 
account  of  an  insult  ottered  to  himself.  A 
sejuib  reflecting  on  the  tutors.  Heads  of 
Houses,  and  principal  citizens,  was  imputed, 
although  it  would  seem  unjustly,  to  Tasso. 
During  a  temporary  absence  from  liis  rooms, 
the  rmiverrity  beadle  was  ordered  to  seize 
his  papers  and  carry  them  to  “the  judge  of 
the  place,  one  Marcantonio  Arresio,  by  whom 
they  were  strictly  and  unceremoniously  over¬ 
looked.”  Tasso  was  acquitted  of  all  art  or 
part  in  the  unlucky  pasquinade ;  but  he  was 


so  seriously  offended  bv  the  insult,  that,  after 
writing  a  letter  of  indignant  justification  to 
the  Bishop  of  Nami,  he  quitted  Bologne, 
and,  finally,  on  the  solicitations  of  Scipiona 
Gonzaga,  returned  to  Padua.  His  next  re¬ 
moval  was  apparently  to  high  fortune,  or  at 
least  to  a  fair  vantage-ground  of  honors  and 
wealth.  It  was  really  the  most  disastrous 
step  of  his  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty  Tor¬ 
quato  probably  viewed  his  introduction  at 
the  court  of  Ferrara  through  the  most  rose¬ 
ate  tints  of  youthful  hope.  At  the  age  of 
fifty,  and  in  his  communications  with  Manso, 
he  drew  a  picture  of  his  suit  and  service  un¬ 
der  Alphonso,  in  all  the  colors  of  a  transcen¬ 
dental  sorrow, 

“ - as  some  great  painter  dips 

His  pencil  in  the  gloom  of  earthquake  and  eclipse.” 

Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  our  tracing  the 
progress  of  Tasso’s  misfortunes  at  the  court 
of  Ferrara.  Our  information,  indeed,  in  spite 
of  the  labors  of  so  many  biogniphers,  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  We  do  not  know  whether  he 
loved  or  was  beloved  by  Leonora ;  or  whether 
he  preferred  or  was  preferred  by  Lucretia ; 
or  whether  one  or  both  of  the  Ladies  of  Este 
were  pcxitical  impersonations  of  that  meta¬ 
physical  passion  which  poets,  and  Italian 
poets  especially,  seem  to  have  held  it  their 
duty  to  entertain.  Neither  are  we  informed 
of  the  ofiPence  which  Alphonso  so  cruelly 
avenged.  On  this  point,  as  on  so  many 
others  connected  with  'I'asso,  neither  Manso 
nor  Seiussi  can  be  implicitly  trusted.  'The 
complexion  of  the  Italian  courts  was  emi¬ 
nently  jealous;  the  tenure  of  court-favor 
amid  so  many  ambitious  patrons  imd  so 
many  anxious  suitors  was  more  than  com¬ 
monly  precarious.  We  know,  indeed,  that 
the  young  poet  had  enemies,  and  among 
them  one  that  might  and  did  probably  poison 
the  ducal  ear  against  him, — Giambattista 
Pigna,  the  private  secretary  of  Alphonso. 
It  appears,  also,  that  either  the  Este  family 
were  capricious  in  their  favors,  or  that  Tasso 
himself  was  too  incautious  or  too  irritable  for 
a  courtier.  Before  he  incurred  the  wrath  of 
the  Duke,  he  had  displeased,  or  fancied  he 
had  displeased,  the  Cardinal  d’Este.  Of  this 
enigma,  which  is  as  inextricable  as  the  cause 
of  Ovid’s  banishment  to  Tomi,  only  two 
points  are  clear, — that  no  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  Tasso  can  have  merited  torments  in 
comparison  with  which  ‘  Luke’s  iron  crown 
and  Damien’s  bed  of  steel’  are  ordinaiy'  pen¬ 
alties;  and  that  whatever  may  have  been 
Alphonso’s  injuries  or  suspicions,  his  fell  and 
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ingenious  vengeance  stands  high  on  the  regis¬ 
ter  of  history’s  darkest  crimes. 

At  first,  and  for  some  time  after  I'asso’s 
arrival  at  Ferrara,  “all  went  merry  as  a  mar¬ 
riage  bell.”  The  Duke  took  much  notice  of 
him,  and  expressed  deep  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  epic.  He  accorded  to  him  the 
privilege — in  that  ceremonious  and  heraldic 
age  a  high  one — of  dining  at  the  tavola  or- 
dinaria,  the  daily  dinner-table  of  the  princes 
themselves.  On  Tasso’s  return  from  France, 
and  even  after  the  cooling  of  Luigi  d’Este’s 
favor,  Alphonso  appoints  him  one  of  his 
gentlemen,  with  a  monthly  salary*  of  about 
fifteen  golden  crowns,  and  a  special  exemp¬ 
tion  from  any  particular  duties,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  leisure  for  his  studies  and  for 
the  completion  of  his  great  work.  The  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  Ladies  of  Este  must  have  consti¬ 
tuted,  however,  the  halcyon-calm  of  his  life. 
In  their  society  he  was  restored  to  the  sooth¬ 
ing  and  graceful  influences  of  which  he  liiid 
bwn  deprived  fi-om  the  time  that,  in  his 
twelfth  year,  he  bade  his  last  farewell  to  his 
mother  i’orzia  de’  lio.ssi.  In  this  n>spect 
alone  he  was  more  fortunate  than  the  most 
favor<*d  poet  or  wit  in  the  circles  of  Cajsar 
and  Maecenas.  The  learned  ladies  of  Rome, 
the  La'lias  and  Cornelias,  were  the  virtuous 
matrons  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  in¬ 
triguing  Livia,  the  Juliiis  and  Terentias,  were 
more  witty  than  intellectual,  and  as  licentious 
as  they  were  witty.  A  metaphysical  amour 
would  have  beam  incomprehensible  to  Horace ; 
and,  had  so  strange  a  phenomenon  been  pos¬ 
sible  at  Rome,  it  would  only  have  furnished 
him  a  hint  for  another  satire.  Laura,  Bea¬ 
trice,  and  Leonora  are  the  creations  of  a 
Christian  and  chivalrous  era.  The  princesses 
of  Este  were  among  the  most  accomplished 
women  of  the  age ;  and  in  that  age — when 
modem  literature  had  as  yet  produced  few 
of  its  miuster-works — an  accomplished  woman 
was  also  a  learned  one.  They  were  versed 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  their  native 
Uterature;  they  were  both  of  them  excellent 
musicians  ;  studious  in  eveiy*  art  and  science 
and  attached  to  the  .s(x:iety  of  the  learned. 
Torquato  was  perhaps  a  dangerous  com¬ 
panion  for  ladies  so  gifted.  He  was  in  the 
prime  of  youth.  He  was  strikingly  hand¬ 
some.  He  excelled  in  all  manly  exercises. 
He  had  the  scholar’s  melancholy.  He  sang 
well.  He  was  sincere,  earnest,  and  court¬ 
eous.  He  surpassed  all  their  former  servants 
and  admirers  in  the  composition  of  sonnets 
iuid  compliments,  and  in  the  grace  with 
which  he  recited  his  compositions.  Before 
his  arrival  in  Ferrara,  Tasso  had  celebrated 


all  the  Este  family,  and  the  Princess  Lucre- 
tia  in  particuliir.  His  new  service  was  a 
spur  to  prosecute  his  Gierusalemme  with 
fresh  vigor.  Before  six  months  had  elapsed 
six  cantos  were  completed.  He  had  origin¬ 
ally  intended  to  dedicate  his  poem  to  the 
Duke  of  Urbino.  He  now  inscribed  it  to 
Alphonso ;  and  made  Rinaldo,  a  real  or  im¬ 
aginary  ancestor  of  the  House  of  Este,  the 
Achilles  of  his  Christian  Iliad.  Nor  were 
his  studies  confined  to  the  sacred  army  and 
its  great  captmn.  Not  a  week  passed  with¬ 
out  its  lyrical  etfusion  in  honor  of  Alphonso 
and  his  sisters.  “  If  Miulama  Lucrezia,”  says 
Mr.  R.  Milman,  “had  been  broidering, — if 
Madame  Leonora  were  unwell, — if  Madsnne 
Lucrezia  appeared  in  black, — if  Madame  Leo¬ 
nora’s  eyes  were  affected  by  a  cold, — his  harp 
was  ever  ready  to  admire,  rejoice,  or  condole, 
to  follow  the  glancing  fingers,  or  to  incite 
the  removal  of  the  envioxis  cloud  ;  if  his  lady 
had  been  singing,  his  choicest  melodies  were 
at  hand  to  re-echo  and  prolong  the  sweet 
tones.” 

It  was,  however,  during  the  occasional 
villegiature  or  country  retirements  f>f  the 
princesses  at  Bel-riguardo  or  Cosjindoli  that 
Tasso  ptissed  his  happiest  hours  of  depend¬ 
ence.  Tlie  morning  hours  were  devoted  to 
the  healthy  recreations  of  the  chase,  swim¬ 
ming,  and  fishing ;  and  the  evenings  to  social 
relaxation  and  music,  to  literary  and  philoso¬ 
phical  discussion,  or  to  the  recitation  of  new 
sonnets  and  canzones.  In  all  these  evening 
diversions  Lucretia  and  Leonora  were  well 
qualified  to  Uike  part ;  and  the  irritable  spirit 
of  Tasso  was  soothed  and  strengthened  by 
their  applause*,  sympathy,  and  admonition. 
The  Duke  himself  rarely  accompanied  his 
sisters  in  their  retirement.  Ceremony  was 
laid  suside;  the  coxu’t  remained  at  Ferrara; 
the  voice  of  calumny  and  rivalry  was  for  a 
while  hushed  ;  and  the  distinctions  of  rank 
were,  perhaps,  forgotten  amid  the  chestnut 
forests,  the  silvery  waterfalls,  the  sheltered 
gardens,  and  the  well-stocked  libraries  and 
galleries  of  these  ancient  palaces  of  Este. 
In  such  retreats  were  read  the  earlier  scenes 
of  “  Torrismondo,”  the  best  (  >f  Ita#n  trage¬ 
dies,  until  Alfieri  created  the  real  tragic  drama 
of  Italy.  The  “  Aminta”  had  been  represent¬ 
ed  at  the  court  theatn*  with  every  adjunct  of 
appropriate  music  and  gorgwns  scenery  and 
costumes,  and  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
most  beautiful  women,  the  most  chivalrous 
men,  and  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of 
a  land  and  an  age  pre-eminent  for  its  In-auty, 
its  chivalry,  and  its  learning.  One  voice  alone 
was  wanting  to  complete  the  tribute  of  grate- 
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ful  and  unanimous  applause.  The  Princess 
of  Urbino  had  been  luiable  to  witness  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  most  touching  and  grace¬ 
ful  of  modem  pastorals.  But  Lucretia  would 
not  forego  a  delight  in  which  thousands  of 
meaner  and  less  susceptible  spectators  had 
participated.  Tlie  poet  wsvs  invited  to  Ur¬ 
bino  ;  he  was  most  kindly  received  by  Lucre¬ 
tia  and  her  husband  F rancesco ;  he  accom¬ 
panied  them  during  the  summer  heats  to  their 
^•illa  of  Castel  Durante;  and  recited  there 
the  “  Aminta  ”  to  his  early  friend,  to  his  new 
patron,  and  to  a  small  circle  of  approving 
courtiei-s  and  friends.  The  applause  of  the 
theatre  was  probably  less  welcome  to  the 
triumphant  author,  than  the  more  tranquil 
gratulations  of  such  an  audience.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  idle  to  inquire,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain,  whether  Tasso,  w'hen  reciting 
some  impassioned  canzone,  in  such  sweet  se¬ 
clusion,  may  not  have  indulged  in  sentiments 
too  tender  and  perilous  for  a  dependent  of 
the  noblest,  or,  at  least,  the  haughtiest,  of 
the  princely  houses  of  Italy. 

By  what  envious  clouds  so  fair  a  dawn 
was  overcast,  we  are  unable  to  discover.  His 
old  enemy  Pigna  was  dead  ;  but  Pigna’s  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  secretarj'ship  was  even  more 
embittered  against  him.  The  success  of  his 
“Aminta”  in  1673,  seems  to  have  been  the 
beginning  of  new  sorrows.  It  provoked  the 
jealousy  of  the  courtiers.  It  was  at  6rst 
whispered,  and  next  bruited  abroad,  that  the 
humble  dependant  had  dared  to  love  a 
daughter  of  Este.  Tiisso’s  papers  were  onct 
more  seized.  A  few  sonnets  and  canzones, 
and  especially  a  madrigal, — none  of  which 
comp4isitions,  however,  were  addressed  to 
any  one  or  apparently  intended  to  see  the 
light, — were  thought  to  countenance  the  ru¬ 
mor,  and  even  to  boast  of  a  successful  pas¬ 
sion.  The  House  of  Este  did  not  belie  its 
character  of  being  the  proudest  in  Italy. 
The  Duke  was  easily  moved,  and,  when  mov¬ 
ed,  inexorably  vindictive.  He  alternately 
soothed  and  slighted  Tasso.  He  menaced 
him  with  the  Inquisition ;  he  restored  him  for 
a  moment  to  favor ;  he  embroiled  him  with 
the  gentlAen  of  his  household  ;  he  gave  out 
to  the  world  that  the  poet  was  a  maniac ;  and 
he  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  him  one. 
The  dreadful  apparatus  of  Webster’s  Duchess 
of  Malfy, — the  wild  masque  of  madmen,  “  the 
tomb-maker,  the  bellman,  the  living  person’s 
dirge,  the  mortification  by  degrees,”  are,  so  to 
speak,  scenic  representments  of  the  tortures 
inflicted  by  Alphonso’s  ingenious  anger.  At 
first  Tasso  was  confined  in  his  own  apart¬ 
ments,  where  his  present  miserj'  was  sharply 
contrasted  with  the  hopes  which  had  maugu- 


rated  his  fatal  dependence  upon  this  inhuman 
court.  There  he  was  placed  under  charge 
of  the  ducal  physicians  and  sen’ants,  who  re¬ 
ported  to  their  employer  eveiy  uncontrollable 
murmur  smd  every  impatient  gesture.  From 
the  palace  at  Ferrara  he  was  removed  to  the 
Duke’s  country-seat  at  Bel-riguardo,  private¬ 
ly,  to  commence  “  the  second  scene  of  the 
painful  drama.” 

For  the  subsequent  scenes  of  that  drama 
we  must  refer  to  Mr.  R.  Milman’s  pages.  It 
is  sufficient  to  have  indicated  the  course 
pursued  by  Alphonso,  and  the  sufferings  en¬ 
dured  by  Tasso.  We  must,  however,  briefly 
contrast  with  each  other  the  secrets  of  his 
prison-house,  and  the  immediate  celebrity 
which  greeted  his  “  Jerusalem  Delhercd.” 

In  the  gorgeous  apartments  of  Bel-riguardo 
the  sentence  was  passed  upon  h"un,  that  he 
must  be  a  madman  for  the  remmnder  of  his 
days.  He  wjvs  confined  in  the  convent  of 
San  Francisco,  and  two  friars  kept  watch  over 
him  continually.  They  held,  probably  they 
were  ordered  to  hold,  negligent  gimrd.  He 
fled  at  different  times  to  Naples,  Venice,  Ur¬ 
bino,  Mantua,  Padua,  Home,  and  Txuin. 
Flight  answered  Alphonso’s  purpose  as  fully 
as  imprisonment.  Torquato’s  haggard  looks, 
his  penur)',  his  hurried  appeals,  his  perpetual 
restlessness,  even  the  sp<*ll  which  carri^  him 
back  at  inter\'als  to  Ferrara,  confirmed,  wher¬ 
ever  he  went,  the  rumor  of  his  madness.  A 
Venetian  nobleman,  a  Lombard  gentleman, 
and  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  traated  him  with 
kindnc‘ss.  But,  in  general,  all  men  turned 
coldly  from  him.  If  even  he  were  not  mad, 
the  object  of  Alphonso’s  anger  might  be  a 
perilous  associate. 

On  the  2nd  of  February  1579,  Tasso 
quitted  'I'urin,  and  returnt“d  to  Ferrara.  On 
the  day  following,  Margheritc  Gunzaga, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  entered  the 
city  as  the  bride  and  third  wife  of  Alphonso. 
Fourteen  years  before,  Torquato  had  stood 
among  the  graced  and  distinguished  specta¬ 
tors  of  that  prince’s  nuptials  with  Barbara, 
Archduchess  of  Austria.  He  now  ga»‘d 
upon  the  masque  and  revelrj-  of  the  marriage 
pageant,  a  homeless  vagrant  and  a  reputed 
maniac.  To  shelter  him,  even  to  speak  to 
him,  was  dangerous  ;  to  slight,  to  mock,  and 
revile  him,  was  loyalty.  His  patience  was 
exhausted.  He  broke  forth  into  vehement 
reproaches  against  the  duke,  his  courtiers, 
and  the  ministers.  He  retracted  the  praises 
he  had  poured  upon  them  ;  he  renounced  the 
service  of  Alphonso ;  he  proclaimed  aloud 
the  falsehood  and  cruelty  which  had  so  long 
tortured  him  ;  and  he  was  hurried  off  to  the 
hospital  of  Santa  Anna. 
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The  hospital  of  Santa  Anna  was  a  Bedlam 
of  the  lowest  description.  The  mad-house 
which  Hogarth  drew  will  aid  us  in  forming  a 
conception  of  an  Italian  Bedlam  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  In  one  of  the  worst  cells  of 
this  wretched  building  was  the  author  of  the 
“  Gierusalemme  ”  lodged.  There  was  one  al¬ 
leviation  to  the  suflFerings  of  the  other  inmates 
of  Santa  Anna — they  were  unconscious  of 
their  misery.  Even  that  single  alleviation 
was  wanting  to  Tasso.  He  was,  at  least  for 
a  while,  sane  and  conscious,  "alinng  ghost 
pent — in  a  dead  man’s  tomb.”  His  next 
neighbors  were  the  mad  folks.’  A  thin  par¬ 
tition  only  divided  him  from 

“  Demoniac  phrenzy,  moping  melancholy , 

And  moon-struck  madness. - ” 

“  I  am  all  on  fire,”  he  wrote  to  Scipione  Gon- 
zaga,  “nor  do  I  now  so  much  fear  the  greatness 
of  my  anguish  as  its  continuance,  which  ever 
presents  itself  horribly  before  my  mind,  especially 
as  I  feel  that  in  such  a  state  I  am  untit  to  write 
or  labor.  And  the  dread  of  endless  imprisonment 
perpetually  increases  my  misery,  and  the  indignity 
to  which  I  must  submit  increases  it;  and  the 
foulness  of  my  beard,  and  my  hair,  and  my  dress, 
and  the  filth  and  the  damp  annoy  me ;  and  above 
all,  the  solitude  afflicts  me,  my  cruel  and  natural 
enemy,  by  which,  even  in  my  prosperity,  I  wa.s  so 
often  troubled,  that  in  unseasonable  hours  1  would 
go  and  seek  or  find  society.” 

His  sufferings  were  perhaps  increased  by 
an  accident,  trivial  in  appearance,  but,  in  its 
consequences  at  least,  melancholy  and  im¬ 
portant.  Agostino  Mosti,  the  prior  or  warden 
of  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Anna,  had  been  the 
scholar  of  Ariosto,  had  raised,  at  his  own 
cost,  a  monument  to  his  deceased  master  in 
the  church  of  the  Benedictines  at  Ferrara, 
and  continued  to  be  the  zealous  partisan  of 
his  fame  and  writings.  The  supremacy  of 
Ariosto  as  a  poet  was  menaced  by  the  pri¬ 
soner  now  tmder  Agostino’s  custody.  'I’he 
poet  of  Orhmdo  had  written  satires,  but  he 
was  accounted,  by  all  who  knew  him,  affable, 
generous,  and  humane.  But  the  disciple  of 
Ariosto  was  possessed  by  a  different  spirit ; 
and  his  hatred  or  his  fears  prompted  him  to 
obey  implicitly,  if  not  to  exceed,  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  Alphonso.  His  vigilance  was  unceas¬ 
ing,  his  language  harsh,  hi.s  demeanor  arro¬ 
gant  ;  and  nis  afflicted  captive  deplored  at 
once  the  choice  which  had  subject^  him  to 
such  a  patron,  and  the  chance  which  now  put 
him  in  the  power  of  such  a  keeper,  Ilis 
sufferings  were  soothed,  in  some  degree,  by 
the  generosity  of  a  nephew  of  Agostino.  This 
worthy  youth — whose  scholastic  accomplish¬ 
ments  appear  to  have  awakened  in  him  an 
active  sympathy  with  the  greatest  and  most 
hapless  of  poets — passed  many  hours  daily 


with  Ta.sso  in  his  cell ;  acted  as  his  amanuen¬ 
sis  ;  listened  patiently  to  his  complaints,  to 
the  eager  petitions  or  the  indignant  remon¬ 
strances  which  he  poured  forth  to  Alphonso, 
to  his  sisters,  and  to  the  princes  and  cardinals, 
the  senates  and  universities  of  Italy;  and 
charged  himself  with  the  transmission  of  the 
letters  which  his  uncle  would  have  suppress¬ 
ed,  or  perhaps  forwarded  to  his  unrelenting 
enemy.  The  good  spirit,  which,  in  the  most 
pttetical  of  Massinger’s  plays,  soothed  and 
sustained  the  dying  moments  of  the  “  virgin- 
martyr,”  was  scarcely  more  a  spirit  of  health 
than  was  the  nephew  of  the  churlish  Agostino 
Mosti. 

New  bitterness  was,  in  September,  1580, 
poured  into  an  already  brimming  cup.  His 
“Jerusalem  Delivered”  was  surreptitiously 
published,  and  published  in  so  maimed  and 
meagre  a  form,  as,  says  Mr.  li.  MUman, 
“might  well  drive  any  author  mad,  much 
more  one  of  Tasso’s  character.”  And  it  was 
not  an  enemy  who  did  this,  but  one  who,  in 
a  more  fortunate  season,  had  boasted  of  his 
intimacy  with  its  author.  Celio  Malaspina, 
formerly  in  the  ser\*ice  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  obtained  possession  of  such  parts 
of  the  poem  as  had  been  privately  submitted 
to  his  master’s  perusal,  and  printed  them  at 
Venice,  in  September,  1580.  He  published 
ten  ctmtos  entire,  the  ailments  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  in  prose,  and  the  four 
next  cantos  with  several  stanzas,  which  their 
author  had  rejected.  The  whole  was  lament¬ 
ably  incorrect,  confused,  and  imperfect.  Such 
was  the  first  edition  of  a  poem  which  all 
Italy,  if  not  Europe,  was  cagetlj  expecting ; 
to  the  composition  and  corrt'cUon  of  which 
sixteen  years  had  been  devoted ;  about  whose 
fable,  episodes,  and  diction  the  most  learned 
scholars  and  the  most  renowned  universities 
had  been  consulted ;  which  Bolognetti  had 
hailed  as  a  second  .^ncid;  which  Ronsard 
had  greetiKl  with  a  stately  sonnet ;  and  to 
whose  immaculate  and  matured  splendor 
Tasso  had  looked  forward  as  to  the  adjust¬ 
ment  and  compensation  of  all  his  woes. 
About  the  time  of  this  culminatioA  of  his 
distresses,  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  poet 
from  an  eye-witnt*sa.  In  the  November  of 
the  same  year  Montaigne  visited  Ferrara,  and 
of  course  the  Hospital,  where  its  celebrated 
iiunate  appears  to  nave  been  made  a  show  of 
to  all  whom  curiosity  or  pity  attracted  to  its 
walls.  “  I  had  even  more, indignation,”  says 
the  honest  Gascon,  “  than  compassion,  when 
I  saw  him  at  Ferrara  in  so  piteous  an  estate, 
a  living  shadow  of  himself,  forgetful  of  him¬ 
self  and  of  his  works.”  Are  we  to  understand 
that  the  forgetfulness  was  so  complete  as  to 
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have  made  him  then  insensible  to  this  last 
dishonor  ? 

Beyond  the  walls  of  Santa  Anna,  indeed, 
there  was  consolation  for  Tasso,  could  it  have 
reached  him  through  the  din  of  chains,  and 
shrieks,  and  maniac  laughter,  and  through 
the  distractions  and  perturbed  visions  which 
were  settling  upon  his  mind.  He  was  be¬ 
coming  the  madman  that  Alphonso  had  re¬ 
ported  him  to  be.  But  while  the  poet  himself 
languished  in  prison,  his  poem  itself  was  read 
and  recited  in  city  or  in  country,  in  market¬ 
place  and  haven,  in  palace  and  in  convent,  on 
the  populous  highway,  and  in  solitary  glens, 
from  the  fountains  of  the  Adige  to  the  Straits 
of  Messina,  in  the  valleys  of  Savoy,  and  in 
the  capitals  of  Spain  and  France.  Men  could 
not  praise  it  enough.  Fortunes  were  made 
by  its  sale.  Two  thousand  copies  of  Ingeg- 
neri’s  edition  were  sold  in  a  day  or  two. 

“  Everywhere,”  says  Mr.  R.  Milman,  “  all  over 
the  country,  nothin?  was  to  be  heard  but  Tasso’s 
echoes.  The  shepherd  read  it  as  he  watched  by 
his  flocks  on  the  rid?y  Apennine.  The  boatman, 
rocking  in  the  Campanian  Gulf,  hung  over  the 
verse  of  his  exiled  compatriot.  The  gondolier, 
waitin?  at  the  Venetian  bridges,  whiled  away  the 
hours  with  learning  the  stately  and  liquid  stanza-s. 
The  brigand,  lurking  behind  the  rock  in  the  wild 
passes  of  the  Abruzui,  laid  by  his  matchlock  for 
the  strains  of  love  and  valor.  The  merchant,  in 
the  inn,  ceased  thinking  over  his  ships,  and  the 
shopkeeper  forgot  his  business,  in  the  gardens  of 
Armida,  or  the  enchanted  forest.  The  prelate  and 
the  monk  hurried  with  the  book  into  their  cells, 
to  visit  in  its  pages  the  sacretl  walls  and  holy 
buildings  of  Jerusalem.  The  brave  cavalier  and 
fair  maiden  admired  the  knightly  feats,  or  wept 
over  the  tender  sorrows  of  the  champions  and 
their  ladies,  in  hall  or  in  shady  bower.  The 
scholar  to  whom  tite  work  had  bwn  in  part  sub¬ 
mitted,  rushed  eagerly  to  see  how  his  criticism 
had  told.  Nobles  and  princes,  and  their  stately 
dames,  in  addition  to  the  interest  of  the  poem, 
desired  to  see  the  verse  of  the  famous  object  of 
princely  love  and  princely  hate.  The  French 
knights  panted  to  see  their  progenitors’  deeds  of 
pious  valor  blazoned  anew  to  the  world  in  the 
burning  words  of  song.” 

Tasso  was  released  from  his  seven  years’ 
imprisonment  in  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Anna 
on  the  6th  or  6th  of  July,  1586.  He  was 
released  from  a  life  little  less  burdensome 
than  imprisonment  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1595.  The  strong  man  was  bowed;  the 
grave  man  had  become  saturnine;  he  had 
regamed  liberty,  but  not  repose.  At  the  age 
of  forty-two,  with  impaired  vigor  and  extin¬ 
guished  hope,  he  was  as  much  a  pilgrim  and 
an  exile  as  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he 


had  entered  the  service  of  Alphonso,  and 
offered  his  willing  homage  to  the  virtues  and 
genitis  of  Lucretia  and  Leonora.  A  few 
gleams  of  prosperity  attended  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life.  His  fame  pervaded  Italy : 
it  was  proposed  to  crown  Rinaldo’s  poet 
with  Petrarch’s  laureate  wreath ;  the  noblest 
houses  of  Italy  aspired  to  become  his  pa¬ 
trons  ;  but  he  had  already  put  too  much  trust 
in  princes,  and  his  best  consolations  were  the 
friendship  of  Manso  and  the  hospitality  of  the 
good  Benedictines  of  Mcmt  Olivet. 

We  must  now  close  our  imperfect  sketches 
of  the  ethnic  and  the  Christian  poet.  In  the 
history  of  the  former  we  have  contemplated 
a  career  marked  by  few  vicissitudes,  and 
expressive,  if  not  of  the  highest  genius,  yet 
of  talents  honorably  exercised  in  extending 
the  taste  of  a  nation  not  naturally  poetical, 
and  ministering  to  the  literary  enjoyment  of 
future  ages.  Philosophy  was  perhaps  never 
more  successfully  applied  in  the  regulation 
of  character  than  it  was  by  Horace ;  and 
external  circumstances  had  favored  his  happy 
nature.  In  an  age  of  ostentation  and  excess 
he  was  simple,  frugal,  and  contented.  His 
eiirly  asperities  had  yielded  to  the  gentle 
influences  of  friendship,  experience,  and  self- 
knowledge.  In  the  ancient  world  he  stands 
forward  prominently  as  the  philosopher  of 
good  sense.  The  life  of  Tasso  is  a  more 
tragic  volume.  Throughout  his  few  and  evil 
days  he  exemplified  the  remark  of  the  ancient 
poet,  that  “  he  who  enters  a  tyrant’s  house, 
becomes  a  slave,  even  if  he  goes  in  a  fre«*man.” 
Yet  the  woes  of  Tasso,  although  in  themselves 
it  is  difficult  to  consider  them  medicinal,  fell 
upon  a  nature  so  chastened  and  elevated  by 
endurance,  that  at  the  last  we  can  contem¬ 
plate  the  closing  scene  with  feelings  not 
purely  painful.  One  by  one,  the  inherent 
imperfections  of  hLs  disposition  appear  to 
have  been  corrected.  His  passion  for  praise, 
his  proneness  to  take  offence,  his  impatience, 
his  jealousy,  and  his  pride  gradually  left  him. 
The  great  reconciler  of  wrongs,  impartial  and 
inexorable  death,  removed  every  cloud  from 
his  spiritual  vision — Alphonso  and  Ferrara 
faded  away  up<m  the  horizon  of  eternity : 
even  the  fame  of  his  Gieru.salemme  had  be¬ 
come  “  of  the  earth,”  and  indifferent  to  him ; 
and  his  failing  senses  admitted  alone  the 
echoes  of  the  consoling  hymn  and  the  words 
of  the  parting  benediction.  In  the  church 
of  the  monasterv'  of  St.  Onofrio,  at  Rome,  a 
small  marble  slab  and  a  more  stately  monu¬ 
ment  inform  the  traveller  that  there,  after  hU 
weary  pilgrimage,  rest  the  bones  of  Torquato 
Tasso. 
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THE  LAY  OF  THE  NIEBELUNGEN* 


Wolf,  the  learned  German,  was  certainly 
very  far  wrong — as  Germans  in  their  endless 
speculations  are  apt  to  be — when  he  set 
himself  to  explain  the  Iliad  without  Homer; 
an  attempt  which,  to  our  British  ears,  gene¬ 
rally  sounded  pretty  much  as  profane  as  to 
explain  the  world  without  God,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cicero’s  simile  against  the  Epicureans, 
to  explain  the  existence  of  a  book  by  the 
mere  accidental  out-tumbling  of  alphabetic 
counters  on  the  ground.  The  Iliad  could 
not  have  existed  without  Homer — so  the  rude 
instinct  of  the  most  unlearned  and  most  un¬ 
metaphysical  English  Bull  declared  against 
the  cloud-woven  theories  and  the  deep-sunk 
lexicographical  excavations  of  the  famous 
Berlin  professor ;  and  the  rude  instinct,  after 
much  philological  sapping  and  mining,  stands 
ground.  But  Wolf  did  not  labor  in  vain. 
Though  he  did  not  take  the  citadel,  he  made 
breaches  into  many  parts  of  our  classical 
circumvallation,  formerly  deemed  the  most 
strong,  and  made  us  change,  in  great  me<is- 
ure,  the  fashion  of  our  fortifications.  In  the 
same  manner  Niebuhr,  with  his  knotty  club, 
made  sad  havoc  among  the  waxen  images  of 
the  old  Komans,  which  the  piety  of  Livy — 
taking  them  for  genuine  granite  statues — had 
set  forth  with  such  a  wealth  of  fine  patriotic 
elocution ;  but  after  this  work  of  destruction, 
Rome  still  remains  with  its  Tiber,  and,  in 
the  minds  of  most  sane  persons,  Romulus 
also,  we  imagine;  while  the  great  Julius 
shines  a  kingly  star  every  inch,  as  much 
after  Niebuhr  s  strong  brush  as  before. 
What,  then,  was  the  great  truth  by  virtue  of 
which — as  stupid  sermons  are  redeemed  by 
a  good  text — ^SVolf,  with  his  startling  anti- 
Homeric  gospel,  made  so  many  proselytes, 
and  such  fervid  apostles,  among  the  learned 
and  the  poetic  of  his  countrymen  ?  Plainly 
this,  that  he  seized  with  a  keen  glance,  and 

*  The  Fall  of  the  Niebelungert ;  otherwise  the 
Book  of  Kriembild ;  a  translation  of  the  Xitbelunge 
or  Xihel\mgen  Lied.  Bv  Wiluam  Naxson 
LmsoM  London :  Williams  and  Norgate,  1850. 

Ueher  die  Jliade  und  da*  Niebelmagen  Lied,  Von 
Karl  Zsu.  Karlsruhe:  1843. 


a  grand  comprehensiveness,  the  minstrel 
character  of  the  Popular  Epos  of  early  ages, 
as  distinguished  from  the  more  artificial  and 
curiously  piled  compositiotts  of  more  polished 
times,  bearing  the  same  name.  Wolf  was 
wrong — say  mad,  if  you  please — in  asserting 
that  Pisistratus,  with  a  whole  army  of  such 
refurbishers  of  old  wares  as  Onomacritus, 
could  have  put  together  such  a  glowing  vital 
whole  as  the  Iliad :  but  he  was  right,  and 
altogether  sound,  when  he  looked  upon  the 
great  Epic  song  of  the  wrath  of  Achilles  as  a 
thing  essentially  different,  not  only  in  degree, 
but  in  kind,  from  the  jEneid  of  Virgil,  or 
the  Paradise  Lost  of  our  Hilton.  Many 
men  of  learning  and  Uiste,  from  Scaliger 
downward.^,  have  instituted  large  and  curious 
comparisons  between  the  great  national  Epos 
of  the  Greeks,  and  that  of  the  Romans;  but 
the  comparison  of  things  that  have  a  radi¬ 
cally  different  character  can  seldom  produce 
any  result  beyond  the  mere  expression  of 
liking  and  disliking ;  as  if,  among  critics  of 
trees,  one  should  say,  I  prefer  a  bristling 
pine,  while  another  says.  Give  me  the  smooth 
beech.  Or,  a  result  even  more  unsatisfactory 
might  be  produced.  Starting  from  the  beech 
as  a  sort  of  model  tree,  a  forest  critic,  pre¬ 
determined  to  admire  the  pine  also,  might 
spin  out  of  his  brain  a  number  of  subtle  ana¬ 
logies  to  prove  that  a  pine,  though  bearing 
a  different  name,  is,  in  fact,  the  same  tree  as 
a  beech,  and  possesses,  when  more  philoso¬ 
phically  considered,  all  the  essential  charac¬ 
teristics  of  this  tree.  You  laugh? — but  so, 
and  not  otherwise,  did  it  fare  with  old  Ho¬ 
mer,  at  the  hands  of  many  professional  phi¬ 
lologists  and  literary  dilettantes,  who,  with  a 
perfect  appreciation  of  such  works  of  polished 
skill  as  the  jEneid  and  the  Jerusalem  De¬ 
livered — as  being  akin  to  their  own  modern 
taste — must  needs  apply  to  the  same  test  to 
take  cognizance  of  such  strange  and  far- 
removed  objects  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Such  transference  of  the  mould  that  mea¬ 
sures  one  thing  to  another,  and  an  altogether 
different  thing,  is  indeed  a  common  enough 
trick  of  our  every-day  judgments ;  but  it  is, 
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nevertheless,  a  sort  of  criticism  altogether 
barren  of  any  positive  results,  and  which 
ends  where  it  begins — in  talk.  To  the 
character  and  certainty  of  a  science,  it  can 
assuredly  have  no  claim.  If  you  wish  to 
descant  with  any  beneficial  result  upon  roses, 
pray  compare  one  English  rose  with  another, 
and  not  with  a  Scotch  thistle.  Bring  not 
the  fine  city  dame  into  contact  with  the 
brown  country  girl ;  but  let  Lady  B ’s  com¬ 
plexion  be  more  delicate  than  Lady  C.’s,  and 
the  brown  of  Bessie  be  more  healthy  than 
that  of  Jessie.  Jessie,  if  you  will  consider 
the  matter,  has  nothing  in  common  with 
Lady  B.,  except  this,  that  she  is  a  woman. 
As  little  as  Homer  in  common  witU  Virgil, 
or  Tasso,  or  Milton.  With  whom,  then,  is 
Homer  to  be  compared  ?  A  hundred  years 
ago,  Voltaire,  with  all  his  wit,  could  not 
have  answered  that  question — the  whole  age 
of  European  criticism  of  which  Voltaire  was 
the  oracle  and  the  god  could  not  have  an¬ 
swered  it :  but  thanks — after  the  Percy  Bal¬ 
lads,  and  Cowper,  and  Wordsworth,  and 
Southey,  and  Burns — to  Frederic  Augustus 
Wolf,  that  question  we  can  answer  now  in 
the  simplest  and  most  certain  way  in  the 
world,  by  pointing  to  the  famous  Spanish 
CiD,  and  the  old  Teutonic  Lay  of  the  Nie- 

BELUNOEN. 

To  the  Cid  we  may  presume  that  those  of 
our  readers  who  love  popular  poetry,  and  are 
not  happy  enough  to  know  the  sonorous 
old  Castilian,  have  been  happily  introduced 
by  the  great  work  of  Southey.  But,  with 
respect  to  the  other  great  popular  Epos  of 
Western  Europe,  we  suspect  Mr.  Lettsom 
is  only  too  much  in  the  right  when  he  says, 
that  this  venerable  monument  of  the  old 
German  genius  is  “  so  little  known  amongst 
us,  that  most  ordinary  readers  have  not  so 
much  as  heard  of  it.  Even  amongst  the  nu¬ 
merous  and  increasing  class  of  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  German,  few  pay  attention 
to  the  ancient  literature  of  Germany :  they 
are  generally  conversant  only  with  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  day,  or,  at  farthest,  with 
those  of  the  most  celebrated  authors.  So, 
indeed,  it  must  be ;  the  necessary  business 
and  amusements  of  life  leave  but  few  of  us 
at  liberty  to  follow  the  example  of  the  learned 
Germans,  and  refuse  to  look  at  Helen  before 
we  have  critically  investigated  the  history  of 
Jove’s  amours,  and  of  Leda’s  egg.  So  much 
the  more  are  we  beholden  to  gentlemen  like 
the  present  translator,  who,  by  the  patient 
exercise  of  those  pious  pains  which  are  the 
pleasure  of  poets,  put  us  into  the  condition 
of  being  able  to  hear  the  notes  of  that  strange 
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old  Teutonic  lyre  prolonged  through  the 
aisles  of  an  English  echo-chamber.  Mr. 
Lettsom  has  done  a  work,  much  wanted  for 
the  English  lover  of  poetry,  honestly  and 
well ;  this  we  can  say  from  having  compared 
it  in  various  places  with  a  prose  translation 
of  the  old  German  poem,  published  at  Ber¬ 
lin  in  1814  ;*  also  from  the  distinct  recollec¬ 
tion  which  we  have  of  the  character  and  tone 
of  the  modern  German  version  of  Marbach, 
which  we  read  for  the  first  time  several  years 
ago.  But  Mr.  Lettsora’s  translation  bears 
also  internal  evidence  of  its  excellence :  there 
is  a  quiet  simplicity  and  easy  talkative  breadth 
about  it,  characteristic  no  less  of  the  general 
genius  of  the  Germans  than  of  the  particular 
medimval  epoch  to  which  it  belongs.  With 
a  perfect  confidence,  therefore,  in  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  present  English  version, 
we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  Epic  story  of  the  Niebelungen, 
accompanied  with  such  extracts  as  may  serve 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  tone  and 
character  of  the  composition. 

At  Worms,  upon  the  Rhine,  (so  the  poem 
opens,)  there  dwelt  three  puissant  kings — 
Gunther,  and  Gernot,  and  Gieselher — three 
brothers,  of  whom  Gunther  was  the  eldest, 
and,  in  right  of  primogeniture,  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  Burgundy.f  These  kings  had  a 
sister  named  Kriemhild,  the  real  heroine  and 
fell  female  Achilles  of  the  Epos ;  for  though 
she  is  as  gentle  and  mild  as  a  Madonna  till 
her  love  is  wounded,  after  that  she  nourishes 
a  desire  of  vengeance  on  the  murderers  of 
her  husband,  as  insatiate  and  inexorable  as 
that  which  the  son  of  Peleus,  in  the  Iliad, 
nurses  against  the  son  of  Atreus  for  the  rape 
of  the  lovely  Briseis.  In  fact,  as  the  great 
work  of  Homer  might  be  more  fully  desig¬ 
nated  the  wrath  of  Achillea,  so  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  designation  for  this  mediaeval  Iliad 
of  the  Germans  would  be  the  revenge  of 
Kriemhild.  After  naming  these,  and  other 
notable  personages  of  the  Burgundian  court 
at  Worms,  the  poet  makes  use  of  a  dream, 
as  .^schylus  in  the  Agamemnon  uses  an 
omen,  to  open  up,  in  a  fitful  glimpse  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  the  general  burden  and  fateful  issue 
of  his  tale. 


*  Da»  Niebelungen  Lied;  in’s  hoch  Deutsche 
ubertragen.  Von  Auodst  Zeuifs.  Berlin:  1814. 

f  These  Burgundians  are,  in  the  second  part  of 
the  poem,  also  called  the  Niebelungen,  which  epi¬ 
thet,  however,  in  the  first  part,  is  applied  to  certain 
distant  Scandinavian  vassals  of  Siegfried.  The 
origin  of  this  name  has  caused  much  dispute  amongst 
the  learned. 
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*  A  dream  was  dreamed  by  Kriemhild,  the  virtiions  and  the  fty, 
How  a  wild  young  falcon  she  trained  for  many  a  day, 

Till  two  fierce  eagles  tore  it ;  to  her  there  could  not  be 
In  all  the  world  such  sorrow  as  this  perforce  to  see. 

To  her  mother  Uta  at  once  the  dream  she  told  ; 

But  she  the  threatening  future  could  only  thus  unfold — 

‘  The  falcon  that  thou  trainedst  is  sure  a  noble  mate  ; 

God  shield  him  in  his  mercy,  or  thou  must  lose  him  straight.' 

‘  A  mate  for  me !  What  say’st  thou,  dearest  mother  mine  ? 

Ne’er  to  love,  assure  thee,  my  heart  will  I  resign, 
ril  live  and  die  a  maiden,  and  end  as  I  began. 

Nor  (let  what  else  befall  me)  will  sufier  wo  for  man.' 

‘  Nay  !'  said  the  anxious  mother,  ‘  renounce  not  marriage  so; 
Wouldst  thou  true  heartfelt  pleasure  taste  ever  here  telow, 
Man's  love  alone  can  give  it.  Thou’rt  fair  as  eye  can  see  : 

A  fitting  mate  God  send  thee,  and  naugb^ill  wanting  be.' 

‘  No  more,'  the  maiden  answered,  ‘  no  more,  dear  mother,  say  ; 
From  many  a  woman’s  fortune,  this  truth  is  clear  as  day. 

That  falsely  smiling  pleasure  with  pain  requites  us  ever. 

1  from  both  will  keep  me,  and  thus  will  sorrow  never.’ 

So  in  her  lofty  virtue,  fancy-free  and  gav. 

Lived  the  noble  maiden  many  a  happy  Jay ; 

Nor  one  more  than  another  found  favor  in  her  sight ; 

Still,  at  the  last,  she  wedded  a  far-renowned  knight. 

He  was  the  self-same  falcon  she  in  her  dream  had  seen. 
Foretold  by  her  wise  mother.  W*hat  vengeance  took  the  queen 
On  her  nearest  kinsmen,  who  him  to  death  had  done  ! 

That  single  death  atoning  died  many  a  mother’s  son.” 


With  these  words  ends  the  very  short  first 
canto,  or,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  bard, 
“  adventure”of  the  poem,  Tlie  second  intro¬ 
duces  us  to  the  most  prominent  male  charac¬ 
ter  in,  the  first  part  of  the  poem — for  it  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  parts  or  acts — the 


famous  Siegfried,  "  with  the  homy  hide,” 
as  the  old  German  chap-book  has  it,  which 
any  of  our  readers  may  have  for  a  groshen 
or  two  in  Leipzig,  and  not  more,  we  suppose, 
than  a  sixpence  here. 


“  In  NetherlamI  there  flourished  a  prince  of  lofty  kind, 
(Whose  father  Inght  Siegmund,  his  ntother  Siegelind) 
In  a  siunpliious  castle,  down  by  the  Rhine’s  fair  side  ; 
Men  did  call  it  Xanten  ;  ’twas  famous  far  and  wide.” 


The  princely  youth  who,  like  the  Spanish 
Cid,  is  perfect  even  to  the  smallest  hair  on 
his  beard,  after  having  employed  his  early 
days,  like  ancient  Hercules  and  Theseus,  in 
attacking  and  overcoming  every  sort  of  terri¬ 
ble  monster,  in  bestial  or  human  guise,  that 
came  in  his  way,  is  dubbed  knight  with  the 


stroke  of  the  chivalrous  sword,  in  due  form, 
and  a  festival  is  held  in  honor  of  the  event, 
the  description  of  which  occupies  the  "  second 
adventure.”  Like  a  dutiful  son,  as  well  as  a 
fearless  knight,  he  will  accept  royal  honors, 
or  share  in  the  official  dignities  of  government, 
so  long  as  his  father  and  mother  live. 


“  While  Siegelind  and  Siegmund  yet  lived  and  flourished  there, 

Full  little  recked  their  offspring  the  royal  crown  to  wear. 

He  only  would  be  master,  and  exercise  command, 

'Gainst  those  whose  pride  o’erweening  disturbed  the  peaceful  land. 

• 

None  ventur’d  to  defy  him  ;  since  weapons  first  he  took. 

The  bed  of  sloth  but  seldom  the  noble  knight  could  brook  ! 

He  only  sought  for  battles  :  his  prowes.s  gifted  hand 
Won  him  renown  eternal  in  every  foreign  strand.” 
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But  even  the  stur^^mail-clad  heroes  of  that,  of  course,  was  love.  With  the  entrance 
medieval  knizhthooa  sometimes  tired  of  on  this  new  career,  the  third  adventure  is 
*'  battle  and  when  they  were  thus  aweary,  occupied, 
they  had  one  other  serious  occupation,  and 

“  ’Twas  seldom  tear  or  sorrow  the  warrior’s  breast  assayed ; 

At  len^h  he  heard  a  rumor  how  a  lovely  maid 
In  Burgundy  was  dwelling,  the  fairest  of  the  fair ; 

For  her  he  won  much  pleasure,  but  dash’d  with  toil  and  care.” 

Siegfried  opens  his  determination  to  bis  pa-  I  and  take  to  wife  none  other  than — 
rents  to  follow  the  fortune  of  this  rumor,  | 

“  Tlie  bright  Burgundian  maiden,  best  gem  of  Gunther’s  throne. 

Whose  far-renowned  beauty  stands  unapproached  alone.” 

This  resolution,  of  course,  as  is  the  fortune  calm  and  decided  answer,  such  as  true  love 
of  true  love,  meets  with  opposition,  at  first,  knows  bow  to  give,  the  difficulty  is  over- 
from  the  parents  of  the  youth ;  bu^ith  a  come. 

•  Dearest  father  mine, 

The  love  of  high-born  women  for  ever  I’ll  resign, 

Rather  than  play  the  wooer  but  where  my  heart  is  set.” 

Forthwith,  therefore,  he  sets  out  on  an  could  not  err.  To  make  the  necessary  im- 
cxpedilion  to  Worms,  predetermined,  after  pression  on  so  mighty  a  king  as  Gunther,  the 
the  common  fashion  of  mediaeval  love  roman-  Prince  of  the  Netherland  is  pranked  out  most 
ces,  to  marry  the  woman  whom  he  had  never  gorgeously  with  all  that  woman’s  needle  can 
seen;  for  in  these  matters,  rumor,  it  was  produce  of  chivalrous  embroidery  ;  and,  thus 
thought — that  plays  so  falsely  elsewhere —  accoutred, — 

“  On  the  seventh  fair  morning,  by  VV’orms  along  the  strand, 

In  knightly  guise  were  pricking  the  death-defying  band  ; 

The  ruddy  gold  fair  glittered  on  every  riding  vest ; 

Their  ste^s  they  meetly  governed,  all  pacing  soft  abreast. 

Their  shields  were  new  and  massy,  and  like  flame  they  glowed  ; 

As  bright,  too,  shone  their  helmets ;  while  bold  Siegfried  rode 
Straight  to  the  court  of  Gunther  to  woo  the  stately  maid. 

Eye  never  looked  on  champions  so  gorgeously  arrayed. 

Down  to  their  spurs,  loud  clanging,  reached  the  swords  they  wore ; 

Sharp  and  well-tempered  lances  tlie  chosen  champions  bore  ; 

One,  two  spans  broader  or  better,  did  Siegfried  sternly  shake, 

With  keen  and  cutting  edges  grim  and  ghastly  wounds  to  make. 

Their  golden-colored  bridles  firm  they  held  in  hand  ; 

Silken  were  their  poitrals  :  so  rode  they  through  the  land. 

On  all  sides  the  people  to  gaze  on  them  began ; 

Then  many  of  Gunther’s  liegemen  swift  to  meet  them  ran.” 

Then  follows  the  formal  reception  at  the  cially  of  the  gentle  ladies,  who,  on  occasions 
court  of  Worms,  and,  as  on  all  groat  festive  when  propriety  did  not  allow  them  publicly 
occasions  in  those  days,  a  tournament  is  to  appear,  enjoy  the  dear  delight  of  gazing 
held,  where  the  stranger  knight,  of  course,  on  bearded  swordsmen  even  more  exquisitely 
acquits  himself  like  a  god  rather  than  a  man,  from  behind  a  window, 
to  the  admiration  of  all  beholders,  but  espe- 

“  At  court  the  lovely  ladies  were  asking  evermore. 

Who  was  the  stately  stranger  that  so  rich  vesture  wore, 

*  At  once  so  strong  of  presence  and  so  strong  of  hand  ? 

When  many  a^ne  gave  answer,  ‘  ’Tis  the  King  of  Netherland.’ 

He  ever  was  the  foremost,  whate’er  the  game  they  played. 

Still  in  his  inmost  bosom  he  bore  one  lovely  maid, 

Whom  he  beheld  had  never,  and  yet  to  all  preferred  ; 

She  too  of  him,  in  secret,  spoke  many  a  kindly  word. 
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When  ui  the  conit  rontendinfr,  fierce  eqnire  and  hardj  krilgfat,  ; 

Aa  fita  the  ynnng  and  noble,  wa^^  the  mimic  fiffht. 

Oft  Kriemhild  throufth  her  window  would  look,  heraelf  unaecn— 

Then  no  other  pleasure  needed  the  gentle  Queen.” 

Bat  though  Kriemhild  saw  Siegfried  I  with  Gunther  a  whole  year, 
through  the  window,  Siegfried  remained  | 

“  Nor  all  that  weary  season  a  single  glimpse  conid  gain 
Of  her  who  after  brought  him  such  pleasure  and  such  pain.” 

Like  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  the  guidance  of  their  king,  Ludeger  the  Bold, 
amorous  knights  of  those  days  had  first  to  and  leagued  with  him  King  Ludegast  of 
serve  a  long  apprenticeship  of  the  severe  Denmark,  to  attack  the  realm  of  the  Bur- 
discipline  of  abstinence,  before  they  were  gundians.  Coming  home,  like  a  Mars-sub- 
permitted  to  kiss  the  hand  of  beauty,  or  to  duing  Diomede,  from  this  fierce  encounter, 
meet  even  its  distant  glance.  The  fourth  the  knight  of  the  Netherland  is  at  length 
adventure,  therefore,  goes  on  to  tell  how  |  deeaiAworthy  to  be  introduced  to  his  des- 
Siegfried  showed  his  prowess  by  fighting  tined  wir.  Another  tourney  is  held,  at 
with  the  Sa.xons,  who  had  come  under  the  I  which  Kriemhild  publicly  appears. 

“  Now  went  she  forth  the  loveliest,  as  forth  the  morning  goes, 

From  misty  clouds  out-beaming:  then  all  his  weary  woes 
Left  him  in  heart  who  bore  her,  and  so  long  time  had  done. 

He  saw  there  stately  standing  tlie  fair,  the  peerless  one. 

Many  a  stone  full  precious  flashed  from  her  vesture  bright ; 

Her  rosy  blushes  darted  a  softer,  ruddier  light. 

Whate’er  might  be  his  wishes,  each  could  not  but  confess 
He  ne’er  on  earth  had  witnessed  such  perfect  loveliness. 

As  the  moon  arising  out-glitters  every  star. 

That  through  the  clouds  so  purely  glimmers  from  afar. 

E’en  so  love-breathing  Kriemhild  dimmed  every  beauty  nigh. 

Well  might,  at  such  a  vision,  many  a  bold  heart  beat  high.” 

With  not  less  of  serene  beauty,  and  a  I  on  first  coming  within  the  sweet  atmosphere 
quiet  naturalness  that  is  peculiar  to  him,  the  |  of  woman’s  love, 
old  bard  describes  the  feelings  of  Siegfried  l 

“  There  stood  he,  the  high-minded,  beneath  her  star-bright  eye, 

His  cheek  as  fire  all  (Rowing :  then  said  she  modestly, 

‘  Sir  Siegfried,  you  are  welcome,  noble  knight  and  good  !’ 

Yet  loftier  at  that  greeting  rose  his  lofty  mood. 

He  bowed  with  soft  emotion,  and  thanked  the  blushing  fair ; 

Ix)ve’s  strong  constraint  together  impelled  the  enamored  pair ; 

Their  longing  eyes  encountered,  their  glances,  every  one. 

Bound  knight  and  maid  forever ;  yet  all  by  stealth  was  done. 

That  in  the  warmth  of  passion  he  pressed  her  lily  hand, 

I  do  not  know  for  certain,  but  well  can  understand. 

’Twere  surely  past  believing  they  ventured  not  on  this ; 

Two  loving  hearts,  so  meeting,  else  had  done  amiss* 

No  more  in  pride  of  summer,  nor  in  bloom  of  May, 

Knew  he  such  heart-felt  pleasure  as  on  this  happy  day. 

When  she,  than  May  more  blooming,  more  bright  than  summer’s  pride, 

His  own,  a  dream  no  longer,  was  standing  by  his  side. 

Then  thought  full  many  a  champion,  ‘  Would  this  had  happ’d  to  me, 

To  be  with  lovely  Kriemhild,  as  Sie^ried  bold  I  see, 

Or  closer  e’en  than  Siegfried  ;  well  were  I  then,  I  ween.’ 

None  yet  was  champion  who  so  deserved  a  queen.” 
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Thus  far  well.  But  his  probation  was  Iceland,  "  far  beyond  the  sea,”  who,  being 
not  yet  finished.  Before  finally  joining  hand  of  a  masculine  temper  and  strength,  had  de- 
and  heart  with  the  peerless  sister  of  King  termined  to  submit  herself  to  no  male  lord 
Gunther,  Siegfried  must  assist  her  brother  who  had  not  proved  himself  worthy  to  wield 
in  a  yet  more  difficult  work  than  anything  the  marital  sceptre,  by  actually  mastering 
that  he  had  hitherto  achieved — in  gaining  his  spouse  in  strong  physical  conflict, 
the  love  of  Brunhild,  a  doughty  princess  of 

“  There  was  a  queen  high-seated  afar  beyond  the  sea, 

None  wielded  sceptre  a  mightier  than  she ; 

For  beauty  she  was  matchless,  for  strength  without  a  peer ; 

Her  love  to  him  she  offered  who  could  pass  her  at  the  spear. 

She  threw  the  stone,  and  bounded  behind  it  to  tlie  mark; 

At  three  games  each  suitor,  with  sinews  stiff  and  stark, 

Must  conquer  the  fierce  maiden  whom  he  sought  to  wed, 

Or,  if  in  one  successless,  straight  must  lose  bis  head. 

E'en  thus  for  the  sterl^rgin  had  many  a  suitor  died. 

This  heard  a  noble  warrior,  who  dwelt  the  Rhine  beside, 

And  forthwith  resolved  he  to  win  her  for  his  wife ; 

Thereby  full  many  a  hero  thereafter  lost  his  life.” 

Doubtful  of  his  single  strength  to  subdue  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  Niebelungen, 
so  mettle^iome  a  maid,  Gunther  enters  into  a  as  in  the  Odyssey,  the  punishment  overtakes 
compact  with  Siegfried  to  assist  him  in  his  the  offending  parties,  and  not,  as  in  the  tra- 
enterprise — by  fair  means  or  foul,  as  it  ap-  gedians,  their  sons  and  grandsons.  But  to 
pears  ;  and  in  this  evil  compact,  and  the  un-  proceed  :  Siegfried,  like  Jack  the  Giant- 
derhand  work  to  which  it  gives  rise,  lies  killer,  though  commencing  his  career  as  a 
already  visible  before  the  unveiled  eye  of  the  single  mortal  with  no  miraculous  power,  had 
reader  the  little  black  spot  un  the  fair  blue  in  the  course  of  his  chivalrous  exploits,  and 
of  the  epic  sky,  which  is  destined,  (and  the  as  the  reward  of  his  extraordinary  prowess, 
bard  is  ever  forward  to  hint  this  catastrophe,)  got  possession  of  certain  wonder-working  in- 
at  a  day  though  distant  yet  sure,  to  dilate  struments,  that  rendered  him,  when  he  chose 
into  a  wide-spreading  cloud,  and  to  burst  in  to  use  them,  sure  of  victory  against  mere 
a  fearful  deluge  that  shall  sweep  hundreds  mortal  strength.  With  the  aid  of  these, 
and  thousands  of  the  guilty  and  the  guiltless  Siegfried,  for  the  sake  of  the  love  of  Kriem- 
into  destruction.  This  is  neither  more  nor  hild,  had  determined  (secretly  and  unfairly) 
less  than  the  dark  old  doctrine  of  retribution,  to  assist  Gunther  in  subduing  the  stout 
which,  in  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  cspeci-  Brunhild, 
ally  .^schylus,  plays  so  awful  a  part ;  only 

“  I  have  heard  strange  stories  of  wild  dwarfs,  how  they  fare : 

'riiey  dwell  in  hollow  mountains ;  and  for  protection  wear 
A  vesture,  that  hight  cloud-cloak,  marvellous  to  tell ; 

Whoever  has  it  on  him,  may  keep  him  safe  and  well 

From  cuts  and  stabs  of  foemen ;  him  none  can  hear  or  see 
As  soon  as  he  is  in  it,  but  see  and  hear  can  he 
Whate’er  he  will  around  him,  and  thus  must  needs  prevail ; 

He  grows,  besides,  far  stronger:  so  goes  the  wondrous  tale. 

And  now  with  him  the  cloud-cloak  took  fair  Siegelind’s  son. 

The  same  the  unconquered  warrior,  with  labor  hard,  had  won 
From  the  stout  dwarf  Albrecht,  in  successful  fray. 

The  bold  and  ready  champions  made  ready  for  the  way. 

So,  as  I  said,  bold  Siegfried  the  cloud-cloak  bore  along : 

When  he  but  put  it  on  him,  he  felt  him  wondrous  strong : 

Twelve  men’s  strength  then  had  he  in  his  single  body  laid. 

By  trains  and  close  devices  he  wooed  the  haughty  maid. 
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Besides,  in  that  strange  cloud-cloak  was  such  deep  virtue  found, 

That  whosoever  wore  it,  though  thousands  stood  around, 

Might  do  whatever  pleased  him,  unseen  of  friend  and  foe: 

Thus  Siegfried  won  fair  Brunhild,  which  brought  him  bitterest  wo.” 

In  order  the  more  surely  to  afford  his  when  a  Napoleon  would  have  sought  t(» 
necessarjr  aid,  Siegfried  appeared  among  make  an  impression  on  the  vulgar  by  “  wear- 
the  attendants  of  Gunther,  in  the  character  ing  the  plain  dress  of  the  Institute  nor  ha.s 
of  a  subordinate  vassal.  Having  thus  ar-  he  the  slightest  conception  of  the  soul  of 
ranged  matters,  they  set  out  for  the  far  poetry  beating  in  a  breast  of  which  the  ex¬ 
islands  of  the  sea.  And  here,  as  in  many  terior  vesture  is  the  “  hodden  gray,”  or  the 
other  passages,  it  is  noticeable  with  what  a  plain  plaid  of  our  Scotch  Muse.  We  shall 
childlike,  almost  girlish  delight,  the  old  bard  quote  this  one  passage,  to  serve  for  many 
expatiates  on  the  gay  dre-ss  of  his  mighty  similar,  with  which  the  poem  is  studded : — 
men.  He  evidently  did  not  live  in  an  age 

“  So  with  kind  dismissal  away  the  warriors  ■trod*’ ; 

Then  quick  the  fair  queen  summon’d,  froaajbow’rs  where  they  abode. 

Thirty  maids,  her  brother’s  purpose  to  fultill. 

Who  in  works  of  the  needle  were  tl»e  chief  for  craft  and  skill. 

Silks  from  far  Arabia,  while  as  driven  snow. 

And  others  from  Zazamanc,  green  as  grass  doth  grow. 

They  decked  with  stones  full  precious ;  Krieuihild  the  garments  plann’d, 

And  cut  them  to  just  measure,  with  tier  own  lily  hand. 

Of  the  hides  of  foreign  fishes  were  linings  finely  wrought. 

Such  then  were  seen  but  rarely,  and  choice  and  precious  thought; 

Fine  silk  was  sewn  above  them  to  suit  the  wearers  well. 

Now  of  the  rich  apparel  hear  me  fresh  marvels  tell. 

From  the  land  of  Morocco  and  from  the  Libyan  coast. 

The  best  silk  and  the  finest  is  wi-rn  and  valued  most 
By  kin  of  mightie.st  prince.s ;  of  such  had  they  good  store  : 

Well  Kricmliild  show’d  the  favor  that  she  the  wearers  bore. 

E’er  since  the  chiefs  were  purposed  the  martial  queen  to  win. 

In  their  sight  was  precious  the  goodly  ermelin. 

.  With  coal-black  spots  besprinkled  on  whiter  ground  than  snow. 

E’en  now  the  pride  of  warriors  at  every  festal  show^ 

Many  a  stone  full  precious  gleam’d  from  Arabian  gold  ; 

That  the  women  were  not  idle,  scarcely  need  be  told. 

Within  seven  weeks,  now  ready  was  the  vesture  bright; 

Ready  to  the  weapons  of  each  death-daring  knight.” 

With  the  arrival  of  the  kingly  travelers,  and  joyousness  of  his  social  nature.  Herein,  as 
their  reception  at  Iceland,  we  cannot  afford  in  many  other  points,  he  is  quite  Homeric  ; 
to  detain  ourselves.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  a  certain  magnificence  and  amplitude  in  the 
by  the  aid  of  the  secret  invisible  cloak  (  Tam-  common  acts  of  eating  and  drinking  being  as 
kappe)  of  Siegfried,  and  his  good  sword  Bal-  essential  to  his  idea  of  poetry  as  the  luxuriant 
inung,  Gunther  is  greeted  by  the  vanquished  energy  of  more  lofty  functions.  But  in  the 
Brunhild  as  her  legitimate  lord  and  master ;  midst  of  this  connubial  hilarity,  the  black 
and  sails  back  with  him  to  Worms,  where  spot  of  destiny  begins  perceptibly  to  enlarge 
she  is  most  hospitably  and  magnificently  into  a  threatening  cloud ;  and  the  stately 
received  by  her  mother-in-law,  dame  Uta,  Brunhild  begins  to  show  herself  possessed  by 
nd  her  now  sister,  the  lovely  Kriemhild.  that  pride  which  the  wise  man  tells  us  was 
double  marriage  then  takes  place  ;  that  of  not  made  for  man,  and  which,  wherever  it  is 
King  Gunther  with  Brunhild,  and  that  of  harbored,  is  not  long  of  banishing  love,  con- 
Siegfried  with  Kriemhild ;  and  the  festivities  fidence,  peace,  and  happiness,  from  palace  as 
which  then  took  place  furnish  the  poet  with  from  cabin.  The  haughty  spouse  of  Gun- 
another  opportunity  for  exercising  his  de-  ther  looks  with  an  evil  eye  at  Siegfried, 
scriptive  powers,  and  displaying  the  sunny  whom  she  had  known  only  in  bb  assumed 
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character  as  vassal  of  her  husband,  judging  regard  to  the  true  character  of  his  companion 
it  an  affront  that  her  sister-in-law  should  be  — and  there  must  be  some  mystery  beneath 
given  away  to  a  mere  vassal.  The  respect  this,  which,  as  a  true  daughter  of  Eve,  she 
with  which  the  hero  of  Netherland  is  treated  can  have  no  rest  till  she  unveils.  Possessed 
by  her  husband,  and  the  whole  court,  she  by  these  feelings,  she  takes  a  course  worthy 
cannot  and  will  not  understand.  Either  he  of  the  masculine  character  for  which  she  had 
is  a  vassal,  and  then  her  pride  is  justly  of-  early  been  so  notable.  On  the  marriage- 
fended  at  the  unequal  match  ;  or  he  is  not,  night  she  resumes  her  old  virgin  obstinacy, 
and  then  Gunther  had  deceived  her  with  and  will  not  be  tamed : — 

“  ‘  Sir  knight,’  said  she,  ‘  it  suits  not — you’d  better  leave  me  free 
From  all  your  present  purpose — it  must  and  shall  not  be. 

A  maid  still  will  I  keep  me — (think  well  the  matter  o’er) 

Till  I  am  told  that  story.’  This  fretted  Gunther  sore.” 

Alas,  poor  Gunther!  So  has  it  ever  fared  wove  strong  and  tough  about  her  wrist,  and 
with  men  who  marry  women  wdth  beards,  with  that 
The  embraceless  bride  took  a  cord,  which  she 

“  The  feet  and  hands  of  Gunther  she  tied  together  all. 

Then  to  a  rail  she  bore  him,  and  hung  him  ’gainst  the  wall, 

And  bade  him  not  disturb  her,  nor  br^ihe  of  love  a  breath  ; 

Sure  from  the  doughty  damsel  he  all  but  met  his  death.” 

In  this  dilemma  Siegfried  with  his  invisible 
cloak  was  again  called  in,  and  did  strange 
service  a  second  time  in  helping  Gunther  to 
subjugate  his  refractory  yoke-fellow.  Brun¬ 
hild  then  became  tame,  and,  like  Samson, 
lost  her  wondrous  strength  ;  while  Siegfried, 
as  a  sort  of  memorial  of  this  notable  service, 
secretly  abstracted  and  brought  with  him  a 
golden  ring  which  the  stately  lady  used  to 
wear  on  her  fine  finger,  and  likewise  the 
girdle  with  which  she  had  tied  her  lord  ;  and 

“  Why  should  the  lady  Kriemhild  herself  so  proudly  bear  ? 

And  yet  her  husband  Siegfried,  what  but  our  man  is  he  7 
And  late  but  little  service  has  yielded  for  his  fee.” 

And  to  clear  up  this  matter,  as  well  as  for  come  with  a  great  company  to  Worms,  and 
the  sake  of  old  kindness,  an  invitation  is  sent  are  entertained  in  the  sumptuous  fashion  that, 
by  King  Gunther  to  the  heroine  in  Nether-  as  before  remarked,  the  material  old  minstrel 
land,  which  is  accepted.  Siegfried  and  Kriem-  describes  with  so  much  rest : 
hild,  and  the  hoary-beaded  old  Siegmund, 

“  Sore  toiled  the  chief  cook,  Rumolt ;  Oh !  how  his  orders  ran 
Among  his  understrappers  !  how  many  a  pot  and  pan. 

How  many  a  mighty  cauldron  retched  and  rang  again ! 

They  dressed  a  world  of  dishes  for  all  the  expectM  train,” 

The  high  festal  was  kept  for  eleven  days  ;  ed  to  deafen  the  evil  whisper  of  pride  and 
but  the  loud  merriment,  which  so  luxuriantly  jealousy  m  the  dark  heart  of  Brunhild, 
was  bellowed  Torth  to  Siegfried’s  honor,  fail- 

“  Then  thought  Queen  Brunhild,  ‘  Silent  I’ll  no  longer  remain  ; 

However  to  pass  I  bring  it,  Kriemhild  shall  explain 
Wherefore  so  long  her  husband,  who  holds  of  us  in  fee. 

Has  left  undone  his  service :  this  sure  shall  answered  Iw.' 

So  still  she  brooded  mischief,  and  conned  her  devil’s  lore. 

Till  she  broke  off  in  sorrow  the  feast  so  blithe  before. 

Ever  at  her  heart  lay  closely  what  came  perforce  to  light ; 

Many  a  land  she  startled  with  horror  and  affright.” 


both  these,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  gave  to  his 
wife — “  a  gift  that  mischief  wrought,”  as  we 
shall  presently  see. 

After  these  achievements,  the  homy  hero 
retired  home  to  the  land  of  his  father  Sieg¬ 
mund  and  his  mother  Siegelind  ;  and  after 
remaining  ten  years  with  him,  “  the  fair 
queen,  his  consort,  bore  him  at  last  an  heir.” 
All  this  time  the  haughty  spirit  of  Brunhild 
w:is  brooding  over  the  deep  wrong. 
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The  cloud  thickens ;  and  the  first  thunder- 
plump,  prophetic  of  the  destined  deluge,  will 
immediately  burst.  Jealousy  is  a  spider  that 
never  wants  flies.  In  the  midst  of  the  tilting 
and  junketing,  the  two  queens — as  queens, 
like  other  idle  women,  will  sometimes  do — 
began  to  discourse  on  the  merits  of  their  re¬ 
spective  husbands ;  in  the  course  of  which 
conversation,  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  was  that  Brunhild  should  proclaim  her 
old  cherished  belief  that  Siegfried,  as  a  mere 
dependent  vassal,  could  never  be  put  into 
comparison  with  Qunther,  who  was  his  king 
and  superior.  On  this,  Kriemhild,  whose 
gentleness,  where  the  honor  of  her  lord  was 
concerned,  fired  into  lionhood,  gave  the  re¬ 


t  tort  with  a  spirit  more  worthy  of  Brunhild 
than  herself.  She  said  that,  to  prove  her 
equality  with  the  wife  of  Gunther,  she  would 
walk  into  the  cathedral  publicly  before  her ; 
and  she  did  so.  This  was  bad  enough ;  but, 
following  the  inspiration  of  her  womanly 
wrath  once  roused,  she  divulged  the  fatal 
fact  of  her  possession  of  Brunhild’s  ring  and 
girdle — expressing,  at  the  same  time,  plainly 
her  belief  that  her  husbiind  Siegfried  could 
not  have  come  by  these  tokens  m  any  way 
consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  original  pos¬ 
sessor.  Here  now  was  a  breach  between  the 
two  queens,  that  no  human  art  could  heal. 
In  vain  was  Siegfried  appealed  to  by  Gunther, 
to  testify  to  the  chastity  of  Brunhild. 


“  ‘  VV^omen  must  be  instructed,’  said  Siegfried  the  good  knight, 
‘  To  leave  off  idle  talking,  and  rule  their  tongues  aright. 

Keep  thy  fair  wife  in  order.  I’ll  do  by  mine  the  same ; 

Such  overweening  folly  puts  me  indeed  to  shame.’  ” 

“  Hasty  words  have  often  sundered  fair  dames  before." 


The  haughty  princess  of  Iceland  now  per-  I 
ceives  that  she  had  from  the  beginning  been  | 
practised  upon  by  Gunther,  and  that  Sieg¬ 
fried  had  performed  the  principal  part  of  the 
plot.  A^inst  him,  therefore,  she  vows  re¬ 
venge  ;  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  pur¬ 
pose,  takes  into  her  counsels  Hagan,  chief  of 
Trony,  one  of  the  most  prominent  characters 
in  the  poem,  and  who  in  fact  may  be  looked 
on  as  the  hero  of  the  second  part,  after  Sieg¬ 
fried  has  disappeared  from  the  scene.  This 
Hagan  is  a  person  of  gigantic  energy  and 
great  experience,  but  utterly  destitute  of 
gentleness  and  tenderness ;  all  his  aims  are 


selfish,  and  a  cold,  calculating  policy  k  his 
highest  wisdom.  Conscience  he  seems  to 
have  none ;  and,  except  for  a  purpose,  will 
scarcely  trouble  himself  to  conceal  hk  per* 
petration  of  the  foulest  crimes.  He  has  the 
aspect  of  Napoleon — as  he  is  painted  by  the 
graphic  pencil  of  Emerson.  Like  Napoleon, 
he  never  hesitates  to  use  falsehood  to  effect 
hk  ends.  Pretending  extraordinary  friend¬ 
ship  for  Kriemhild,  be  worms  from  her  the 
secret  of  her  husband’s  invulnerability,  or 
rather  of  his  vulnerability — like  Achilles — 
on  only  one  part  of  the  body. 


^  Said  she,  ‘  My  husband's  daring,  and  thereto  stout  of  limb : 

Of  old,  when  on  the  mountain  he  slew  the  dragon  grim. 

In  its  blood  he  bathed  him,  and  thence  no  more  can  feel 
In  his  charmed  person  the  deadly  dint  of  steel. 

Still  am  I  ever  anxious,  whene’er  in  fight  he  stands. 

And  keen-edged  darts  are  hailing  from  strong  heroic  hands, 
l^est  1  by  one  should  lose  him,  my  own  beloved  mate — 

Ah  !  how  my  heart  is  beating  still  for  my  Siegfried’s  fate. 

So  now  I’ll  tell  the  secret,  dear  friend,  alone  to  thee — 

For  thou,  I  doubt  not,  consin,  will  keep  thy  faith  with  me — 
Where  sword  may  pierce  my  darling,  and  death  sit  on  the  thrust: 
See,  in  thy  truth  and  honor,  how  full,  how  firm  my  trust. 

As  from  the  dragon’s  death-wounds  gushed  out  the  crimson  gore, 
With  the  smoking  torrent  the  warrior  washed  him  o’er; 

A  leaf  then  ’twixt  his  shoulders  fell  from  the  linden  bough — 
'There  only  steel  can  harm  him  ;  for  that  I  tremble  now.’ ” 


Possessed  of  thk  secret,  Hagan  finds  it  when  the  hunters  are  dispersed  in  the  tangled 
easy  to  watch  an  opportunity  for  despatch-  wilds  of  the  Wask  (Vosges)  forest,  Hagan, 
i  ng  him.  A  hunting  party  is  proposed  ;  and  with  Gunther,  who  was  accessory,  secretly 
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draws  Siegfried  aside  to  refresh  himself,  after 
hard  sport,  from  the  clear  waters  of  a  sylvan 
well ;  and,  while  he  is  kneeling  down,  trans- 


6xes  him  between  the  shoulders  on  the  fatal 
spot  with  a  spear.  Then — 


“  His  lively  color  faded  ;  a  clond  came  o’er  his  sight ;  , 

He  coaid  stand  no  longer ;  melted  all  his  might ; 

In  his  paling  visage  the  mark  of  death  he  bore ; 

Soon  many  a  lovely  lady  sorrowed  for  him  sore. 

So  the  lord  of  Kriemhild  among  the  flowerets  fell ; 

From  the  wound  fresh  gushing  his  life’s  blood  fast  did  well. 

Then  thus,  amidst  his  tortures,  even  with  his  failing  breath, 

The  false  friends  he  upbraided  who  had  contrived  his  death. 

Thus  spake  the  deadly  w’ounded,  ‘  Ay !  cowards  false  as  hell. 

To  you  I  still  was  faithful ;  I  served  you  long  and  well ; 

But  what  boots  all !  for  guerdon,  treason  and  death  I’ve  won : 

By  your  friends,  vile  traitors !  foully  have  you  done. 

Whatever  shall  hereafter  from  your  loins  be  born, 

Shall  take  from  such  vile  fathers  a  heritage  of  scorn. 

On  me  you  have  wreaked  malice  where  gratitude  was  due : 

With  shame  shall  you  be  banished  by  all  good  knights  and  true  ’ 

With  blood  were  all  bedabbled  the  flowerets  of  the  field. 

Some  time  with  death  he  struggled,  as  though  he  scorned  to  yield 
Even  to  the  foe  whose  weapon  strikes  down  the  loftiest  head. 

At  last,  firm  in  tlie  meadow,  lay  mighty  Siegfried  dead.” 


The  death  of  Siegfried  is  the  catastrophe 
of  the  first  part  of  the  poem.  Kriemhild 
laments  the  death  of  her  peerless  knight 
with  a  love  more  than  the  love  of  common 
women,  and  which  feeds  itself  on  the  intense 
hatred  of  the  murderer,  and  the  inly-cherish¬ 
ed  expectation  of  revenge.  The  hoary  old 
Siegmund  returns  home  in  silent  sorrow,  for 
be  is  too  weak  to  offer  resistance ;  and,  to 
complete  the  matchless  wrong,  the  thorough- 


working,  never-hesitating  Hagan  takes  un¬ 
just  possession  of  “  the  Niebelungen  trea¬ 
sure” — a  famous  hoard  bestowed  by  Siegfried 
on  his  wife — thus  depriving  the  fair  widow 
of  the  means  of  external  munificence,  as  he 
had  formerly  stopt  her  source  of  inward  con¬ 
solation.  Not  avarice,  but  policy,  was  Hagan’s 
motive  for  this,  as  for  all  his  crimes.  He  was 
never  a  villain  without  a  reason. 


“  ■  A  prudent  man,’  said  Hagan,  ‘  not  for  a  single  hour, 

Would  such  a  mass  of  treasure  leave  in  a  woman’s  power. 
She’ll  hatch,  with  all  this  largess,  to  her  outlandish  crew. 
Something  that  hereafter  ail  Burgundy  may  rue.’  ” 


A  deep  desire  of  revenge  now  takes  pos-  nineteen  adventures  of  the  Niebelungen  Lay  ; 
session  of  the  once  gentle  mind  of  Kriemhild  ;  and  there  are  thirty  such  divisions  in  the 
and  all  the  milk  of  her  affections  is  meta-  whole  poem.  Our  space  forbids  us  to  detail 
morphosed  into  gall.  The  best  things,  it  is  what  follows  with  equal  fullness;  but  theex- 
proverbially  said,  when  abused,  become  the  tracts  already  given  will  have  been  sufficient 
worst ;  and  so  the  revenge  of  Kriemhild,  to  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  general 
revealed  in  the  second  part  of  an  essentially  character  of  the  composition.  A  brief  sum- 
Christian  poem,  works  out  a  catastrophe  far  mary  of  the  progress  of  the  story,  till  it  ends 
more  bloody  than  the  warlike  wrath  of  the  in  the  sanguinary  retribution,  may  therefore 
heathen  Pelidan,  or  the  well-calculated  retri-  content  us. 

bution  worked  by  the  bow  of  the  cunning  For  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Ulysses, —  Siegfried,  Kriemhild  remained  a  widow.  At 

“  For  Earth  begeta  no  monster  dire  end  of  that  period,  a  knightly  messenger. 

Than  man’s  own  heart  more  dreaded,  Sir  Rudeger  of  Bechelaren,  came  from  Etzel, 

All-venturing  woman’s  dreadful  ire  King  of  the  Huns,  requesting  the  fair  sister 

When  love  to  wo  is  wedded.”  King  Gunther  to  supply  the  place  of  his 

We  have  now  finished  a  rapid  outline  of  queen,  “  Dame  Helca,’*  lately  deceased. 
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Nursing  silently  the  religion  of  sorrow,  the 
widow  at  first  refused  steadfastly  to  give  ear 
to  any  message  of  this  description  ;  Hagan 
also,  with  his  dark,  far-seeing  wisdom,  gave 
his  decided  negative  to  the  proposal,  knowing 
well  that,  beneath  the  calm  exterior  of  time- 
hallowed  grief,  the  high-hearted  queen,  never 
forgetting  by  whose  hand  her  dear  lord  had 
fallen,  still  nursed  the  sleepless  appetite  for 
revenge.  The  brothers  of  the  king,  how¬ 
ever,  his  other  counsellors,  and  Dame  Uta, 
urged  the  acceptance  of  the  proposal,  with 
the  hope  thereby,  no  doubt,  of  compensating 
in  some  degree  to  the  royal  widow  for  the 
injury  at  whose  infliction  they  had  connived. 
But  all  this  moved  not  Krlemhild ;  only  the 
distinct  pledge  given  by  Rudegcr  that  he 
would  help  her,  when  once  the  sharer  of 
King  Etzel’s  throne,  to  avenge  herself  of  all 
her  enemies,  at  length  prevailed.  She 
married  a  second  husband  mainly  to  acquire 
the  means  of  avenging  the  death  of  the 
first.  Under  the  protection  of  Margrave 
Rudeger,  therefore,  and  with  bad  omens  only 
from  the  lowering  brows  of  Sir  Hagan,  the 
widow  of  Siegfried  takes  her  departure  from 
Worms,  and  proceeding  through  Bavaria, 
and  down  the  Danube — after  being  hospi¬ 
tably  entertained  by  the  good  bishop  Pilgrin 
of  Passau — arrives  at  Vienna,  where  she 
receives  a  most  magnificent  welcome  from 
“  wide-ruling  Etzel,”  and  his  host  of  motley 
courtiers,  pranked  with  barbaric  pomp  and 
gold,  that  far  outshone  the  brightest  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  Rhine.  Polacks  and  Wallach- 
ians,  Greeks  and  Russians,  Thuringians  .and 
Danes,  attend  daily,  and  do  knightly  service 
in  the  court  of  the  mighty  King  of  the  Huns. 
The  marriage  feast  was  held  for  seventeen 
days  with  all  pomp  and  revelry  ;  and  after 
that  the  happy  monarch  set  out  with  Kriem- 
hild  for  his  Ciustle  at  Bud  i.  There  he  dwelt 
"  in  proudest  honor,  feeling  nor  wo  nor  sor¬ 
row,”  for  seven  years,  during  which  time 
Kriemhild  bore  him  a  son,  but  only  one, 
whom  the  pious  wife  prevailed  with  her  lord 
to  have  baptized  after  the  Christian  cus¬ 
tom.  Meanwhile,  in  her  mind  she  secretly 
harbored  the  same  deep-rooted  determina¬ 
tion  of  most  unchristian  revenge ;  and 
towards  the  dark  Hagan  delay  only  intensi¬ 
fied  her  hatred.  Accordingly,  that  slie 
might  find  means  of  dealing  back  to  him  the 
blow  which  he  had  inflicted  on  her  first 
husband,  she  prevailed  on  Etzel  to  invite  her 
brothers,  with  their  attendants,  and  especi¬ 
ally  Hagan,  to  come  from  the  far  Rhine, 
and  partake  the  hospitality  of  the  Haas  in 
the  East.  This  request,  from  motives  partly 


of  kindness,  partly  of  curiosity,  was  at  once 
responded  to  by  all;  only,  as  usual,  the 
dark  Hagan  stands  alone,  and  prophesies 
harm.  He  knew  he  had  done  a  deed  that 
could  not  be  pardoned ;  and  he  foresaw 
clearly  that,  in  going  to  Vienna,  he  was 
marching  into  a  lion’s  den,  whence,  for  him, 
certainly  there  was  no  return.  But,  with  a 
hardihood  that  never  deserts  him,  if  for  no 
other  reason  tlian  that  no  one  may  dare  call 
him  a  coward,  he  goes  along  with  the 
doomed  band,  the  only  conscious  among  so 
many  unconscious,  who  were  destined  to 
turn  the  walls  of  Hunnish  merriment  into 
mourning,  and  to  change  the  wine  of  the 
banqueters  into  blood.  So  far,  however,  his 
dark  anticipations  prevailed  with  his  unsus¬ 
pecting  comrades,  that  they  marched  in 
great  force  and  well  armed  ;  so  that  when, 
after  encountering  some  bloody  omens  on  the 
long  n>ad,  tliey  did  at  length  encounter  the 
false  fair  welcome  of  the  injured  queen,  they 
were  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  dearly,  and 
die  standing.  No  sooner  arrived  than  they 
were  well  advertised  by  the  redoubted 
Dietrich  of  Bern,  (Verona,)  then  attached 
to  Etzel’s  court,  of  the  temper  of  their 
hostess,  and  of  the  deathful  dangers  that 
awaited  them  behind  the  fair  show  of  regal 
hospitality.  This  information  only  steeled  the 
heart  of  Ilagan  the  more  to  meet  danger  in 
the  only  way  that  suited  his  temper,  by  an 
open  and  disdainful  defiance.  He  and  his 
friend  Volker,  the  “  valiant  gleeman,”  who 
plays  a  distinguished  part  in  the  catastrophe 
of  the  poem,  doggedly  seated  themselves 
before  the  palace  gate,  and  refused  to  do 
homage  to  the  Queen  of  the  Huns  in  her 
own  kingdom  ;  and,  as  if  to  sharpen  the 
point  of  her  revenge,  displayed  across  his 
knees  his  good  broadsword,  that  very  innn- 
cible  Bdlmung,  which  had  once  owned  no 
hand  but  that  of  Siegfried.  This  display  of 
defiance  was  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  terrible 
combat  that  followed.  Though  the  knight 
of  Trony  was  the  only  object  of  Lady 
Kriemhild’s  hatred,  connected  as  he  was 
with  the  rest  of  the  Burgundians,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  sword  should  reach  his 
heart,  without  having  first  mowed  down 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  le.ss  impor¬ 
tant  subordinates.  Accordingly,  tlie  sangui¬ 
nary  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy  consists  in 
this,  that  in  order  to  expiate  the  single  sin  of 
Hagan — proceeding,  as  that  did  originally, 
out  of  the  false  dealing  of  Siegfried,  and  the 
wounded  pride  of  Brunhild — the  whole 
royal  family  of  the  Burgundians  or  Niebelun- 
gers  are  prostrated  in  heaps  of  promiscuous 
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slaughter  with  their  heathen  focmen,  the  | 
Huns.  The  slaughter  of  the  suitors,  in  the  | 
twenty-second  book  of  the  Odyssey,  is  fero¬ 
cious  enough  to  our  modern  feelings;  but 
the  gigantic  butchery  with  which  the  Niebel- 
ungen  Lay  concludes  outpurpies  that  as  far 
as  the  red  hue  of  Sylla’s  murders  did  the 
ale  castigation  of  common  politicians.  Eight 
ooks  are  occupied  in  describing  the  details 
of  this  red  ruin,  which  a  woman's  revenge 


worked ;  and  the  different  scenes  are  painted 
out  with  a  terrific  grandeur,  that  resembles 
more  the  impression  produced  by  some  horrid 
opium  dream  than  a  human  reality.  Victim 
after  victim  falls  before  the  Titanic  rastness 
of  the  Burgundian  heroes — Gunther,  and 
Gernot,  and  Gieselher,  the  valiant  gleeman 
Volker,  who  flourishes  his  broadsword  with 
a  humorous  ferocity,  ns  if  it  were  his  fiddle¬ 
stick,  and,  above  all,  the  dark  Hagan  himself : 


Well  grown  and  well  compacted  was  that  redoubted  guest ; 
Long  were  his  legs  and  sinewy,  and  deep  and  broad  his  chest. 
His  hair,  that  once  was  sable,  with  gray  was  dashed  of  late, 
And  terrible  his  visage  and  lordly  was  his  gait.” 


Finding  her  first  attempt  at  midnight  i 
assassination  fail,  the  Queen  first  commits  I 
her  cause  to  Bloedel,  the  brother  of  Etzel ;  j 
but  in  an  instant  his  head  was  severed  from 
his  body  by  the  might  of  Sir  Dankwart. 
A  terrible  mas.sacre  ensues,  during  which  the 
banqueting  hall  of  King  Etzel  is  turned  into  j 


a  charnel-house.  Then  Iring,  the  Danish 
Margrave,  falls  in  single  combat  with  Ha^n. 
An  infuriate  rush  is  now  made  by  the  Huns 
against  the  Burgundians,  who  had  fortified 
themselves  in  the  hall ;  but  against  such  men 
as  Dankwart,  Hagan,  and  Volker,  they  avail 
no  more  than  hail  against  the  granite  rock. 


Thereafter  reigned  deep  silence,  the  din  of  war  was  hushed  ; 
Through  every  crack  and  cranny  the  blood  on  all  sides  gush^ 
From  that  large  hall  of  slaughter;  red  did  the  gutters  run. 
i>o  much  was  through  their  prowess  by  tliose  of  Rhineland  done.” 


Kriemhild  then,  finding  all  her  eflbrts  with 
the  sword  bafllud,  sets  fire  to  the  ball ;  but, 
the  roof  being  vaulted,  even  this  application 
of  the  terror  that  scared  Napoleon  from  Mos¬ 
cow,  did  not  subdue  the  Promethean  endur¬ 
ance  of  the  Burgundians.  The  noble  Mar¬ 
grave  Rudeger  is  at  last  appealed  to,  as 
bound  by  his  promise  made  to  Kriemhild  at 
Worms  to  prosecute  the  bloody  work  of  her 
revenge  to  the  last;  but  he  also,  with  five 
hundred  of  his  men,  falls  in  the  bloody 
wrestling,  and  with  him  his  adversary  Gernot, 
the  brother  of  Gunther.  Last  of  all,  the 
haughty  .defiant  spirit  of  the  unsubdued  Hagan 
draws,  though  unwilling,  the  redoubted  Die¬ 
trich  of  Bern  into  the  fight ;  and  before  his 
might  Hagan  himself  is  not  slain,  but  taken 


captive,  that  he  may  be  reserved  to  glut  the 
private  appetite  of  the  sanguinary  queen. 
“  Bring  me  here  John  the  Baptial'a  head  in  a 
charger !"  Nothing  less  than  this  will  satis¬ 
fy  the  terrible  revenge  of  Kriemhild.  With 
her  own  hand  she  lifts  up  the  terrible  sword 
Balmung,  and  meeting  Hagan  face  to  face 
in  the  dark  prison,  and  charging  him  hot  to 
the  heart  with  his  deadly  wrongs,  severs  the 
head  from  his  body.  Kriemhild’s  revenge  is 
now  complete.  But  the  revenge  of  Him  who 
rules  above  required’  one  other  blow.  This 
was  immediately  executed  by  the  aged 
master  Hildebrand,  one  of  Dietrich’s  compa¬ 
ny.  And  the  poem  concludes,  like  a  battle¬ 
field,  with  many  to  weep  for,  and  only  a  few  to 
weep. 


There  now  the  dreary  corpses  stretched  all  around  were  seen  ; 
There  lay,  hewn  in  pieces,  the  fair  and  noble  queen. 

Sir  Dietrich  and  King  Etzel,  their  tears  began  to  start ; 

For  kinsmen  and  for  vassals,  each  sorrowed  in  his  heart. 


The  mighty  and  the  noble  there  lay  together  dead ; 
For  this  had  all  the  people  dole  and  drearihead. 

The  feast  of  royal  Eizel  was  thus  shut  up  in  wo. 

Pain  in  the  steps  of  pleasure  treads  ever  here  below.” 


On  the  singular  poem,  of  which  a  brief 
but  complete  outline  now  stands  before  us, 
many  remarks  of  a  critical  and  historical 
nature  might  be  made  ;  but  we  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  three  short  observations,  and  with 


these  leave  the  matter  to  the  private  medita¬ 
tion  of  the  reader.  Firat,  that  the  poem  is 
not  “  snapt  out  of  the  air,”  as  the  Germans 
say,  but  has  a  historical  foundation,  seems 
sufficiently  manifest — Etzel  being  plainly  th  e 
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famous  Attila,  Dietrich,  Theoderic  the  Goth, 
and  counterparts  of  Siegfried  and  Gunther 
being  producible  from  the  early  history  of 
the  Franks.*  Besides  this,  it  is  perfectly 
plain,  from  the  analogy  of  the  Cid,  and  other 
popular  poetry  of  the  narrative  character, 
that  not  religious  allegory — as  some  Ger¬ 
mans  would  have  it — but  actual,  though 
confused  and  exaggerated  history,  is  the  real 
staple  of  such  composition.  The  nucleus  of 
the  story  of  the  Burgundian  Kings,  and  the 
revenge  of  Kriemhild,  belongs,  probably,  to 
the  century  following  that  in  which  Attila 
was  so  prominent  a  character.  But  the  com¬ 
plete  poem,  in  its  present  shape,  is  not  later 
than  the  thirteenth  century.  Its  author  is 
not  known. 

A'ccoad/y,  The  Lay  of  the  Niebelungen  is 
extremely  interesting,  as  disproving,  so  far  as 
analogy  may  avail  to  do  so,  the  Wolfian 
theory  above  alluded  to,  of  the  composition 
of  the  Iliad  out  of  a  number  of  separate  bal¬ 
lads.  Lachmann  has  tried  the  same  process 
of  disintegration  with  the  unknown  Homer  of 
his  own  country  ;  but  a  sound-minded  Eng¬ 
lishman  needs  but  to  read  the  poem  as  it  has 
been  given  us,  for  the  first  time,  complete  by 
Mr.  Lettsom,f  in  order  to  stand  aghast  at  the 
extreme  trouble  which  learned  men  in  Ger¬ 
many  often  give  themselves,  in  order  to  prove 

*  In  the  year  48A,  Gundicarius,  king  of  the  Bur¬ 
gundians,  was  destroyed  with  his  followers  by  the 
Hun« ;  and  this  event  is  supposeil  to  be  repre<<ented 
by  the  catastrophe  of  the  Niebelungen. — Lettsox, 
I'relace,  p.  4,  and  Zbllx,  p.  870. 

f  The  translation  by  Birth,  published  at  Berlin  in 
1 S48,  follows  Lachmann's  mangled  text,  and  is  other¬ 
wise  very  inferior  to  Mr.  Lettsom'a. 


nonsense.  “  Nihil  est  tarn  abturdum  quod 
non  »rrip$eret  aliqttis  Germanorum.” 

Thirdly,  As  a  poetical  composition,  the 
Lay  of  the  Niebelungen  will  not  bear  com¬ 
parison  for  a  moment  with  the  two  great 
Greek  works  of  the  same  clas.s ;  it  is  even, 
in  our  opinion,  inferior  to  its  nearest  modem 
counterpart,  the  Cid.  The  author  of  the 
Iliad  possessed  a  soul  as  sunny  and  as  fiery 
as  those  lovely  island- fringed  coasts  that  gave 
him  birth  ;  and  in  describing  battles  he  rush¬ 
es  on  hin^lf  to  the  charge,  like  some  old 
French-eating  Marshal  Blusher,  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  whirlwind  of  battle  which  he 
guides.  Our  German  minstrel  takes  matters 
more  easily,  and,  while  his  pen  revels  in  blood, 
sits  all  the  while  in  his  easy  chair,  rocking 
himself  delectably,  and,  like  a  true  German, 
smoking  his  pipe.  His  quiet,  serene  breadth 
is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  Westphalian 
fiats  and  sheer  prosiness.  When,  again,  he 
would  be  sublime  and  stirring,  as  in  the 
bloody  catastrophe,  he  is  apt  to  over-shoot 
the  mark,  and  becomes  horrible.  His  heroes 
are  too  gigantic,  and  do  things  with  a  touch 
of  their  finger  which  no  Homeric  hero  would 
have  dreamt  of  without  the  help  of  a  god. 
The  fancy,  also,  of  the  old  German  is  very 
barren  and  monotonous,  as  compared  with 
the  wealthy  Greek.  His  sitililes  are  few  ;  he 
has  no  richness  of  analogy.  Nevertheless, 
the  Niebelungen  Lay  remains  for  all  Europe 
a  very  notable  poem — for  all  lovers  of  popu¬ 
lar  poetry  an  indispensable  study.  What¬ 
ever  else  it  wants,  it  has  nature  and  health, 
simplicity  and  character  about  it ;  and  these 
things  are  always  pleasurable — sometimes, 
where  a  taint  of  vicious  taste  has  crept  in, 
your  only  curative. 


Ornamental  Grave-Yard. — The  Architect 
ives  some  account  of  the  projected  design  of 
Ir.  Stephen  Geary — under  whose  charge  the 
Cemetery  of  Highgate  was  laid  out — for  con¬ 
verting  the  now  abandoned  grave-yards  of  the 
metropolis  fhto  ornamental  gardens.  His 
general  idea  includes  the  proper  completion 
of  the  work  begun  by  Mr.  Walker.  Having 
got  rid«  for  the  future,  of  any  fears  on  account 


of  these  city  and  town  resting-places  for  the 
dead,  it  now  becomes  a  duty  to  the  living  to 
convert  them  into  reservoirs  of  health : — as 
may  very  easily  be  done  by  throwing  down 
useless  walls,  planting  elms,  mulberries,  fig 
trees,  and  other  plants  which  fiourish  in 
crowded  thoroughfares,  and  laying  out  the 
surface  with  walks  and  fiower-beds. 
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[It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  labors 
of  a  certain  Modem  Editor,  “  letters  and 
Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell,”  have  not 
b^n  altogether  unfruitful — have  at  least 
stirred  up  inquiry  concerning  one  real  Man 
in  a  generation  constitutionally  somewhat 
oblivious  of  such : — whereon  the  Able  Editor 
hath  liberty  to  felicitate  himself.  For  here 
is  a  Speech  lately  turned  up  (to  the  hands 
of  an  admiring  Printer,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  who  wisely  desires  to  remain  nameless) 
— a  most  opportune  Speech,  craving  earnest¬ 
ly  to  be  printed,  that  it,  too,  may  have  a 
place  among  the  Utterances — which,  it  will 
be  obsened,  are  somewhat  confused  at  this 
time.  And  really  it  is  to  be  desired,  we 
think,  that  our  Orthodox-controvereialists 
and  other  innocent  speech-weavers  do  stop 
their  crazy  looms  awhile,  and  listen  to  it — 
with  what  patience  they  can. 

Upon  the  authenticity  of  the  present 
Speech,  now  first  become  printed,  the  Editor 
h^  nothing  to  say ;  the  proof  (to  him  very 
conclusive)  must  be  found  within  itself — or 
no  where :  the  attentive  reader  will  exercise 
his  judgment.  He  will  at  any  rate  perceive 
(what,  indeed,  is  the  whole  sum  of  it)  that 
it  chiefly  turns  upon  certain  affairs  which 
authentic  history  is  altogether  silent  upon — 
which,  it  would  seem,  were  lost  sight  of 
amid  the  boding  troubles  of  the  time — im¬ 
practicable  Tallung-apparatus ;  foolish  “  ris¬ 
ings  ”  of  Royalist  apprentices ;  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,^ fresh  from  Flanders,  plotting  “in 
the  house  of  a  Papist  chirargeon  in  Drurt'- 
lane Spanish  Charles-Stuart  Invasion ;  the 
Dutch  moving  in  the  interest  of  “  that  young 
man  who  Avas  the  late  king’s  son” — all  grim 
realities  enough  in  that  old  time.  However, 
we  had  best  take  this  dim  allusion  to  un¬ 
written  history  thankfully,  and  make  the 
best  we  can  of  it.  As  for  the  Present  Edi¬ 
tor,  he  is  content  to  abstmn  from  printing 


that  “  Historical  Dissertation  ”  which,  at 
much  labor,  he  had  prepared,  finding  that 
your  Speech,  my  brave  Oliver!  is  really  to 
be  understood  well  enough  without  it — hath 
meaning  enough,  extending  through  two  cen¬ 
turies  of  cant  and  stuffed-clotheshorseism, 
even  for  us.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that 
the  Editor  has  here  and  there  ventured  to 
interpolate  an  ejaculation  or  so,  elucidatory 
and  otherwise ;  and  with  this  he  commits 
this  Speech  to  his  grateful  readers — and  to 
the  Destinies. — Oliver  Cromwell  loquitur, — 
with  some  animation : — ] 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  the  Two  Houses 
of  Parliament, — 

It  grieveth  me,  indeed  and  indeed  it  does, 
that  my  country  is  brought  to  so  shameful  a 
pass,  wherein,  I  conceive,  we  are  all  dis¬ 
graced.  I  did  hope  there  had  been  some 
leaven  of  honesty  in  us—  1  did  hope  it ;  and 
many  times,  in  the  midst  of  burdens  that  a 
man  might  hardly  stand  under,  it  was  a  com¬ 
fortable  thought  to  me  that  these  realms, 
after  so  much  expense  of  blood  and  treasure 
in  that  regard,  w'ould  endeavor  to  arrive  at 
all  spiritual  and  civil  excellence  attainable. 
Nay,  especially  spiritual  excellence ;  for  truly 
it  is  the  greater  concernment,  and  must  be  so 
regarded  if  this  is  to  be  a  Christian  nation. 
[Hear  his  Highness!]  And  I  would  urge 
this  upon  you :  To  what  end,  if  not  to  this, 
was  the  prosecution  of  our  good  cause,  and 
what  profit  was  its  attainment,  that  we  did 
fight  so  hard  for  ?  There  is  no  man  here,  I 
think,  that  will  deny  that  this  was  the  very 
sword  and  strength  of  our  work  [brave  Iron¬ 
sides,  to  wit: — “never  beaten  at  all”  be¬ 
cause  of  it] ;  and  if  this  thing  [means  simple 
God-worship,  so  imperative  to  his  own  sim¬ 
ple  heart]  is  so  soon  to  be  contemned,  and 
mere  parcels  of  words  set  in  its  place — as  it 
is  easv  for  a  man  to  see  it  is — while  those 
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civil  liberties  we  so  mercifully  attained  to 
are  yet  enjoyed  and  bragged  of,  very  un¬ 
gratefully  withal, — why  then  I  dare  to  tell 
you  your  God  is  shamefully  requited  ; — and 
I  am  not  so  sure  but  we  might  have  found 
better  pastime  than  that  Ten  Years’  War 
which  so  afflicted  this  poor  people. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  that  business — En¬ 
glish  Revolution,  as  it  is  called — is  very  well 
accounted,  and  how  it  is  thought  that  by  it 
our  civil  liberties  are  grounded  so  deep,  that 
not  every  wind  that  blows  may  overcome 
them ;  and  truly  (under  favor),  I  do  think 
it  was  not  so  very  ill  done.  [Much  too 
modest,  your  Highness,  indeed  !]  But  here 
is  this  to  your  gratefulness  :  There  are  many 
worthy  men,  I  think  1  may  say  the  worthi¬ 
est,  among  those  who  suffered  so  much  and 
wrought  so  hard  in  the  matter,  who  would 
receive  your  thanks  but  coldly,  since  that 
spirit,  that  determination  to  religious  sinceri¬ 
ty  which  upheld  them  through  all,  is  now  so 
lightly  regarded.  As  for  myself,  gentlemen 
[do  mark  those  great,  dull,  melancholy  eyes 
now !] — as  for  myself,  why,  when  I  think  of 
it  that  it  is  so,  I  could  wish  that  God  had 
made  my  path  otherward,  anywhither,  rather 
than  that  I  was  compelled  to — ! — that  I 
never  was  bom.  Nay,  I  could !  Oh,  sirs,  sirs ! 
[Deep  eloquence  in  his  dull  face  now,  hope¬ 
lessly  struggling  to  get  bom — to  be  words] 
my  tongue  is  fashioned  after  the  quality  of 
my  hands,  and  knoweth  no  trick  of  mu.sic, 
else  I  would  discourse  you  that  your  hearts 
did  ache  of  the  danger  and  disgrace  (as  I 
before  said)  that  Is  fallen  upon  us  all,  through 
the  miserable  noise  of  religion — religious  ex¬ 
citation,  merely — that  is  abroad:  a  great 
empty  drum,  calling  the  people  unto  folly, 
ana  beaten  by  a  sort  of  persons  of  whom  I 
would  rather  say  little.  I  would  rather. 

But  it  needeth  no  subtilties  of  argument, 
haply,  to  convey  to  you  some  sense  [percep¬ 
tion]  of  what  may  follow  after  this  disgrace : 
for  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say.  Such  sham 
fervor  of  religious  zeal  may  well  be  found  a 
tempting  of  Pro\’idence.  For  is  it  not 
enough  that  the  Lord  once  raised  up  men  to 
purge  this  nation  of  vanity,  and  false-seem¬ 
ing,  of  pride  and  the  wickedness  of  the  sons 
of  pride — is  it  not  enough  that  he  do  this 
once,  I  say  ?  [Aye,  my  lords  and  gentle¬ 
men;  or  shall  he  come  again,  and  dispatch 
you  to  Barbadoes,  and  other  warm  regions  ? 
— Hear  his  Highness !]  However,  I  will  but 
touch  upon  that — ! — [will  leave  that  to  the 
Fates  and  Providences,  knowing  it  to  be  es¬ 
teemed  no  argument  at  all  in  these  times. 
His  Highness  henceforth  grows  a  little  more 


explicit — approaches  “  nearer  to  that  subject 
which  is  in  all  your  thoughts.”] 

By  your  favor.  I  will  now  approach  a  little 
nearer  to  my  bitsiness  at  this  time — to  a  sub¬ 
ject  which,  I  am  sure,  is  in  all  your  thoughts : 
I  pray  God  not  too  absolutely.  For  I  dt'sire 
you  will  speedily  settle  [means  “speedily 
settle  your  minds”]  upon  that  subject,  and 
altogether  dispatch  it,  if  the  real  Business  of 
these  realms  is  to  be  rightly  considered,  and 
done,  by  this  Parliament :  that  being,  if  I 
rightly  conceive,  what  it  was  appointed  for. 
Nay,  it  was ! — Indeed,  this  is  the  whole  mar¬ 
row  of  what  I  would  proceed  upon  [proceed 
to  speak  on] :  I  do  beseech  you  to  consider 
that  the  business  of  this  mighty  nation  is  not 
a  trifling  thing :  I  pray  you  not  to  mistake  it 
[or  you  may  suddenly  find  yourselves  Dis¬ 
solved,  his  Highness  think.s].  Further,  that 
we  are  sent  to  this  place  to  get  that  business 
done,  to  the  honorable  prosperity  (none  but 
honorable,  1  hope)  of  them  that  sent  us,  and 
not  to  misuse  this  nation’s  time  by  babbling 
of  unprofitable  things !  [Seventeenth  century 
Inglises  glance  uncomfortably  at  his  High¬ 
ness,  who  is  somewhat  emphatic  at  this 
point.] 

You  will  easily  perceive,  gentlemen,  what 
is  my  aim — to  wit,  this  foolish  clamor  that  is 
abroad,  and  so  disturbs  our  quiet — raised,  as 
you  well  know,  against  certain  poisonous 
popish  performances,  which  need  no  particu¬ 
lar  mention  here.  [Means  “no  minute  re¬ 
capitulation  here,” — which  is  to  be  regretted, 
since  the  coincidences  of  that  old  forgotten 
time  with  the  present  seem  somewhat  cu¬ 
rious.  Speech  first  exhumed  at  this  juncture, 
too ! — On  the  whole.  Let  us  be  thankful.] 
Indeed,  I  do  think,  in  good  earnest,  little 
mention  of  it  in  any  kind  is  to  be  desired, 
since  no  possible  good  can  come  of  such,  but 
much  evil  mayhap ;  unless  this  Parliament 
hath  power  to  question  the  st.ars  as  to  what 
is  yet  to  come,  and  be  ruled  thereby.  But, 
I  beseech  you,  apprehend  my  meaning  rightly 
in  this  matter,  which  goeth  not  to  justify  the 
proceedings  of  this  man — Pope,  or  what¬ 
ever  else  it  is  proper  to  name  him ;  for  (I 
speak  it  truly)  1  have  no  more  love  for  that 
man  and  his  policies  than  any  now  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  which  perhaps  you  know.  But,  my 
lords  and  honorable  gentlemen,  who  among 
you  is  it  who  had  no  forethought  of  such 
procedures,  and  did  not  early  note  those  lit¬ 
tle  streams  which,  if  God’s  true  light  should 
not  first  dry  them  up,  would  swell  this  tide 
to  the  full — this  tide,  which  now  he  so  fool¬ 
ishly  clamors  to  get  thrust  back  ?  Surely 
(imder  favor)  it  is  a  simple  man,  and  had 
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better  get  back  whence  he  came,  quietly  and 
with  speed,  and  be  known  in  such  business 
no  more !  And  to  him  who  did  perceive 
the  thriving  of  the  flood,  I  will  say  his  neg¬ 
ligence  is  past  his  neighbor’s  folly,  that  he 
did  nut  put  his  hand  to  the  work,  timeously 
and  in  earnest,  to  dam  it  out ! — Now,  do  but 
judge  between  these  men  and  Reason ;  I  do 
think  that  will  be  found  very  sufficient.  [For 
them,  your  Highness — doubtless!] 

And  here  again  do  not  misconstrue  me,  do 
not,  1  pray  you ;  and  think  that  in  what  1 
last  said  is  implied  restr^t  upon  any  man’s 
civil  liberties  ;  for  if  to  us  it  is  so  singular  a 
mercy  that  we  may  practise  our  religions 
without  fear  of  enemies,  surely  that  should 
not  breed  in  us  enmity  and  injustice  to  other 
men  for  their  religion’s  sake,  even  if  it  be 
that  of  Papists ;  which,  as  I  truly  believe,  is 
the  very  worst  and  cruellest  faith  of  all. 
Indeed,  if  it  were  so  in  us,  how  much  better 
were  our  behavior  than  that  of  the  Pope — 
him  who  was  the  present  man’s  predecessor, 
Ale.xander  VII.,  I  think — towards  those  poor  ] 
Piedmonts  of  late  ?  [“  Present  man’s  pre¬ 

decessor — Alexander  Vll.,  I  think?”  Is 
Alexander  already  dead  and  history  all  awr}*, 
then  ?]  Besides,  judge  with  me  a  little, 
whether  the  question  of  civil  liberty  is  not 
quite  beside  the  matter.  /  must  needs 
think  that  a  taste  of  one  kind  of  liberty  will 
beget  m  a  man’s  mind  thirst  for  every  kind 
of  liberty ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  but  that 
error  may  be  as  subtlely  taught  and  as  fondly 
held  by  chained  men  as  by  free.  Have  a 
care,  then,  how  your  thoughts  do  run  in  this 
channel.  But  what  I  did  glance  at  when  I 
spoke  of  damming  out  this  flux  of  abomina¬ 
tions  was  this ;  That  it  is  very  much  your 
fault  (and  look  to  it  that  it  be  not  requited 
upon  you)  that  you  did  not  industriously 
labor  against  the  possibility  of  the  reception 
of  such,  by  kindling  up  and  tenderly  feed¬ 
ing  the  true  light  that  is  in  every  man  to  the 
perception  of  simple  truth,  instep  of  so  plen¬ 
tifully  encouraging  a  kind  of  English  popery 
— nay,  many  kinds — which,  if  rightly  judged, 
will  be  found  a  very  twilight  unto  darkness. 
[Hear  my  Lord  Protector  !J  I  could,  I  think, 
enforce  this  w’ith  some  particulars ;  I  could  do 
80.  For  what  are  those  various  sects — Lights 
of  Conference,  Lofty  Church  Lights,  nay,  many 
such  Denominations — but  poperies,  sucking 
poperies  of  a  very  tyrannical  sort  ?  I  conceive 
we  have  had  some  assurances  of  this ;  assu¬ 
rances  which  should,  be  conviction  enough, 
that  if  Miy  of  these  parties  be  permitted  to 
arrive  at  any  head  (which,  please  God,  they 
shall  not !),  these  poor  nations  will  be  as  fast 


carried  to  ruin  as  any  Roman  popery  could 
do  it.  'They  will,  if  God  help  us  not.  And 
if  you  are  truly  so  importunate  for  the  real 
rehgious  well-being  of  the  people,  you  had 
best  send  far  other  teachers  than  these  to 
them, — than  these  Denomination  and  Church 
Lights,  1  mean ;  for,  I  say,  if  there  is  a 
danger  at  all,  you  will  do  well  to  seek  it 
here.  For,  at  the  worst,  Roman  popery  is 
a  foreign  sort  of  popery,  alien  to  us,  and 
therefore  more  suspect  and  to  be  rigorously 
examined  of  the  people  ;  a  people,  by  your 
leave,  not  well  affectioned  to  foreign  things 
[“  generally not  at  all,  your  Highness] : 
and,  withal,  though  verily  it  is  the  most  de¬ 
testable,  yet  it  is  the  cheaper  kind  of  popery 
(as  it  now  seems),  which  really  is  a  little  to 
be  considered  in  hard  and  burdensome  times. 
[Somewhat  grim  of  look,  my  Lord  Protector.] 
Now  do  but  look  a  little  at  the  other  side. 
It  may  be  said,  in  a  sense,  that  the  popery 
which  cries  agiiinst  that  other  is  natural  to 
us,  is  bred  in  us,  is  of  us  and  amongst  us, 
and  therefore  can  the  more  easily  work  in  us 
— with  more  subtlety :  and  abuse  us,  yea,  to 
our  very  senses !  If  a  man  have  a  crooked 
limb,  he  may  indeed  strive  to  get  cured  of 
that;  but  if  also  his  blood  be  full  of  dis- 
caseful  humors,  he  had  best  leave  that  limb 
awhile  and  seek  to  get  cured  of  it.  I  do 
think  so.  [Very  correctly,  Oliver;  it  is 
pharmacy  of  an  altc^ether  undeniable  kind. 
Hear  him  1] 

What,  then,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  does 
this  thing  [will  not  call  it  “  question  ”]  now 
resolve  into  ?  W’hy,  this ;  if  you  will  permit 
me.  It  is  a  company  of  little  poperies,  not 
yet  come  to  growth,  making  furious  noise  at 
one  great  poperj',  which  haply  has  arrived  at 
too  great  growth — has  oi'cr-grown  itself,  if  it 
please  God,  so  far  as  may  concern  this  realm 
in  any  wise.  Our  care,  then,  in  this  matter, 
if  those  whose  servants  we  are  appointed  are 
to  be  rightly  served,  is  this;  To  let  that 
great  Thing  die,  with  as  much  comfort  as 
may  be  ;  duly  considering  that  a  spent  lamp 
lives  yet  longer  for  being  stirred.  As  for 
that  other  kind  of  popery,  why,  look  •  you 
diligently,  I  heartily  beseech  you,  that  it 
grow  no  bigger  !  But  constantly,  by  exam¬ 
ple  (rf  simple  true  godliness,  making  every 
chamber  wherein  you  enter  a  chapel  in  which 
to  perform  works  of  forbearance  and  good¬ 
will  ;  by  constant  example  of  painful  endea¬ 
voring  after  new  excellences  and  attain¬ 
ments,  as  servants  of  God  and  servants  of 
the  Commonwealth;  and  more  than  this,  in 
charitable  gifts  to  poor  persons  in  this  bitter 
weather,  do  you  bring  the  nation  to  other 
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foundations  of  spiritual  being  than  those  which 
have  lately  got  some  establishment ;  for  I 
may  as  truly  say  of  some  of  these  present  De¬ 
nominations  and  Churches  as  I  said  of  Pope¬ 
ry  a  little  while  ago  in  this  place  [Speech, 
20  Jan.,  1058],  that  they  are  fostered  by 
men  of  an  episcopal  mind,  of  whom  it  were 
hard  to  say  whether  temporalities  or  spiritu¬ 
alities  are  the  things  they  strive  after ;  they 
are  like  unto  the  feet  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
figure — iron  and  clay  mixed;  which  is  not 
durable  at  all. 

And  now  give  me  leave  to  conclude,  for  I 
do  perceive  it  approaches  near  to  the  hour  of 
dinner.  Indeed,  I  would  not  at  so  great 
length  have  touched  upon  this  matter,  for 
truly  it  is  not  worthy,  only  for  the  satisfying 
of  some  tender  consciences,  which  is  but 
right.  [Which  is,  your  Highness? — the  ten¬ 
der  consciences  or  the  satUfying  of  them  ?  His 
Highness  is  in  haste — has  dinner-time  full  in 
view  now,  and  not  mere  rhetoric.]  But  let  me 
conclude  with  Xhis ; — to  impress  this  upon 
your  thought  is,  indeed,  my  chief  business 
to-day  ;  ^e  that  you  mistake  not  the  noise 
of  incontinent  brawlers  for  the  people’s  voice 
— at  all  times  that  is  a  thing  of  frequent  and 
dangerous  concernment ;  and  yet  more  spe¬ 
cially  look  to  it  that  you  yourselves  be  not 
found  empty  brawlers,  instead  of  so  minis¬ 
tering  to  the  common  business,  and  so  con¬ 
ducting  it  to  speedy  and  worthy  issues,  that 
this  nation  may  be  manfully  upheld :  a  nation 
which,  we  may  thank  God,  is  an  astonish¬ 
ment  to  the  world  in  honest  industrious  striv¬ 
ing  after  prosperity.  It  is  ! 

And  now  if,  after  all  I  have  besought, 
some  men  be  found  here  who  slill  endeavor 
to  bring  that  foolish  storm  tliat  is  without 


more  foolishly  to  rage  in  this  House,  let  me 
beseech  him  at  any  rate  first  to  consider  what 
he  will  do,  what  he  would  see  done,  when 
the  noise  is  wearied  out  ?  If  he  can  answer 
this  continently  in  his  own  thought — why  let 
him  proceed,  in  the  Lord’s  name !  But  this 
1  will  say,  that  whatever  foolishness  such  pro¬ 
ceeding  may  issue  in,  I  have  this  comfort  to 
Oodward :  1  have  sufficiently  warned  you  of 
ti ! 

[£xcun/  omnes — in  some  astonishment,  we 
may  suppose — to  dinner.  And  thus  ends  this 
Speech,  with  its  oblivions,  its  dim  twilight  pro¬ 
phesy  ings  and  bodings,  all  which,  and  more 
than  which,  we  have  seen  dismally  realized 
in  rabid  Popish  Plots  and  persecutions  some 
twenty  years  later,  and  in  much  else,  alas !  of 
which  we  will  presume  the  historical  reader 
to  be  sufficiently  aware.  Nor  need  even  the 
un-historical  reader,  if  he  be  of  good  diges¬ 
tion,  digestion  of  the  ostrich  kind,  altogether 
despair.  Let  him  gird  up  bis  loins,  and, 
taking  affectionate  leave  of  his  friends,  throw 
himself  upon  that  dreary  waste  which  is  sati¬ 
rically  called  Newspaper  Literature — a  waste 
extending  now  through  two  months :  he  will 
discover,  haply,  that  this  Nineteenth  Century 
hath  as  great  capacity  for  rabidness  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  as  any  century  might  desire  to  boast. 
On  this  point,  however,  we  will  say  nothing 
here :  will  allow  “  Popular  Indignation”  to 
shout  itself  into  quietude — hoarse,  hopeless, 
and  forlorn  !  But  our  present  business  with 
him  being  concluded,  once  more  we  bid  Fare¬ 
well  to  the  nohle  Oliver,  who  gradually, 
having  said  so  much,  falls  back  into  his 
eternity  of  rest,  after  his  many  noble,  man¬ 
ful  labors.] 


Oersted,  the  Naturalist. — At  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Dr.  Oersted,  the  well-known  dis¬ 
coverer  of  electro-magnetism,  has  been  cele¬ 
brating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  professor  at  the  Royal  University  of 
that  city.  We  English  are  not  accustomed 
to  have  our  literary  men  spoilt  as  they  spoil 
them  in  Denmark,  and  some  other  civilized 
countries.  All  ranks  contended  to  do  the 
philosopher  honor  on  this  occasion.  The 
King  sent  him  the  grand  cross  of  the  order 
of  Dannebrog  ; — the  University  sent  new 


insignia  of  his  Doctor’s  degree,  including  a 

Slid  ring  whereon  a  cameo  bears  the  head  of 
inerva ; — and  the  citizens  presented  him 
with  a  beautiful  villa,  situated  at  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  in  the  outskirts  of  Copenhagen.  King 
and  people  agree  in  a  strange  estimate  of  the 
value  and  status  of  the  scientific  man,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  insular  notions.  We  do  not  see 
how  they  could  have  improved  on  this  sort  of 
testimonial  if  he  had  gained  a  battle.  Dr. 
Oersted  is  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
age. 
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It  is  not  because  I  enjoyed  your  father’s  I 
friendship,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  am  now  about  I 
to  send  you  my  testimony  to  his  worth.  In¬ 
deed,  that  very  friendship,  and  the  frequent 
expression  of  it  in  his  letters  for  more  than 
forty  years,  have  made  me  hesitate  too  long 
before  the  public. 

Never  in  the  course  of  my  existence  have 
I  known  a  man  so  excellent  on  so  many 
points.  What  he  was  as  a  son  is  now  re¬ 
membered  by  few  ;  what  he  was  as  a  hus¬ 
band  and  a  father,  shows  it  more  clearly  than 
the  best  memory  could  represent  it.  The 
purity  of  his  youth,  the  integrity  of  his  man¬ 
hood,  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and 
the  tenderness  of  his  heart,  they  alone  who 
have  been  blest  with  the  same  qualities  can 
appreciate.  And  who  are  they?  Many  with 
one,  some  with  more  than  one,  nobody  with 
all  of  them  in  the  like  degree.  So  there  are 
several  who  possess  one  quality  of  his  poetry ; 
none  who  possess  the  whole  variety. 

For  poetry  there  must  be  invention,  ener¬ 
gy,  truth  of  conception,  wealth  of  words,  and 
purity  of  diction.  His  were  indeed  all  these, 
excepting  one  ;  and  that  one  often  came  when 
called  for — I  mean  energy.  This  is  the  chief 
characteristic  and  highest  merit  of  Byron ;  it 
is  also  Scott’s,  and  perhaps  more  than  equal¬ 
ly.  Shelley  is  not  deficient  in  it ;  nor  is  Keats, 
whose  heart  and  soul  are  sheer  poetry,  over¬ 
flowing  from  its  fermentation.  Wordsworth 
is  as  meditative  and  thoughtful  as  your  fa¬ 
ther,  but  less  philosophical ;  his  intellect  was 
less  amply  stored  ;  his  heart  was  narrower. 
He  knew  the  fields  better  than  men,  and  or¬ 
dinary  men  better  than  extraordinary.  He 
is  second  to  your  father  alone,  of  all  poets, 
ancient  or  modem,  in  local  description.  The 

Kractice  of  the  ancients  has  inculcated  the 
elief  that  scenery  should  be  rare  and  scanty 
in  heroic  poetry.  Even  those  among  them 
who  introduce  us  into  pastoral  life  are  spar¬ 
ing  of  it.  Little  is  there  in  Theocritus,  hard¬ 
ly  a  glimpse  in  Moschus  or  Bion :  but  Virgil 


has  more  and  better  of  (what  is  called)  de- 
scription  in  his  ^J^neid  than  in  his  Eclogues 
or  Georgies.  The  other  epic  poets,  what¬ 
ever  the  age  or  country,  are  little  worth 
noticing,  with  the  single  and  sole  exception 
of  Apcnlonius  I  am  inclined  to  think  there 
is  more  of  beautiful  and  appropriate  scenery 
in  Rdderic  alone,  than  the  whole  range  of 
poetry,  in  all  its  lands,  contains.  Whatever 
may  be  the  feeling  of  others  in  regard  to  it, 

I  find  it  a  relief  from  san  guinary  actions  and 
conflicting  passions,  to  rest  awhile  beyond, 
but  within  sight.  However,  the  poet  ought 
not  at  any  time  to  grow  cool  and  inactive  in 
the  field  of  battle,  nor  retire  often,  nor  long. 

The  warmest  admirers  of  Wordsworth  are 
nevertheless  so  haunted  by  antiquity,  that 
there  are  few  among  them,  I  believe,  who 
would  venture  to  call  him,  what  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  doing,  the  superior  both  of 
Virgil  and  of  Theocritus  in  description.  And 
description,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  not  his 
only  nor  his  highest  excellence.  Before  1 
come  to  look  into  his  defects,  I  am  ready  to 
assert  that  he  has  written  a  greater  number 
of  good  sonnets  than  all  the  other  sonnet¬ 
eers  in  Europe  put  together  :  yet  sometimes 
in  these  compositions,  as  in  many  others  of 
the  smaller,  he  is  expletive  and  diffuse,  which 
Southey  never  is.  Rural  and  humble  life  has 
brought  him  occasionally  to  a  comparison 
with  Crabbe.  They  who  in  their  metaphors 
are  fond  of  applying  the  physical  to  the  moral, 
might  say  perhaps  that  Wordsworth  now  and 
then  labors  under  a  diarrhoea;  Crabbe  under  a 
constipation ;  each  without  the  slightest  symp¬ 
tom  of  fever  or  excitement.  Immeasurably 
above  Crabbe,  and  widely  different,  less 
graphic,  less  concise,  less  anatomical,  he 
would  come  nearer  to  Cowper,  had  he  Cow- 
per’s  humor.  Th'is,  which  Wordsworth 
totally  wanted,  your  father  had  abundantly. 
Certainly  the  commentator  who  extolled  him 
for  universalitg,  intended  no  irony,  although 
it  seems  one.  He  wanted  not  only  universal- 
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ity,  but  variety,  in  which  none  of  our  poets 
is  comparable  to  Southey.  His  humor  is 
gentle  and  delicate,  yet  exuberant.  If  in  the 
compositions  of  Wordsworth  there  had  been 
this  one  ingredient,  he  would  be  a  Cowper 
in  solution,  with  a  crust  of  prose  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  innumerable  flakes  and  bee-wings 
floating  up  and  down  loosely  and  languidly. 
Much  of  the  poetry  lately,  and  perhaps  even 
still,  in  estimation,  reminds  me  of  plashy  and 
stagnant  water,  with  here  and  there  the 
bro^  flat  leaves  of  its  fair  but  scentless  lily  on 
tbe  surface,  showing  at  once  a  want  of  depth 
and  of  movement.  I  would  never  say  this 
openly,  either  to  the  censurers  or  the  favorers 
of  such  as  it  may  appear  to  concern.  For  it  is 
inhumane  to  encourage  enmities  and  dislikes, 
and  scarcely  less  so  to  diminish  an  innocent 
pleasure  in  good  creatures  incapable  of  a 
higher.  I  would  not  persuade,  if  1  could, 
those  who  are  enraptured  with  a  morrice- 
dancer  and  a  blind  fiddler,  that  those  raptures 
ought  to  be  reserved  for  a  Orisi  and  a  Bee¬ 
thoven,  and  that  if  they  are  very  happy  they 
are  very  wrong.  The  higher  kinds  of  poetry, 
of  painture,  and  of  sculpture,  can  never  be  | 
duly  estimated  by  the  majority  even  of  the  in-  | 
tellectual.  The  marbles  of  the  Parthenon 
and  the  Odes  of  Pindar  bring  many  false 
worshippers,  few  sincere.  Cultivation  will 
do  much  in  the  produce  of  the  nobler  arts, 
but  there  are  only  a  few  spots  into  which 
this  cultivation  can  be  carried.  Of  what 
use  Is  the  plough,  or  the  harrow,  or  the  seed 
itself,  if  the  soil  is  sterile  and  the  climate  un¬ 
congenial  ? 

Remarks  have  been  frequently  and  justly 
made  on  the  absurdity  of  classing  in  the 
same  category  the  three  celebrated  poets 
who  resided  contemporaneously  and  in  fellow¬ 
ship  near  the  Lakes.  There  is  no  resemblance 
between  any  two  of  them  in  the  features 
and  character  of  their  poetrj'.  Southey  could 
grasp  great  subjects,  and  completely  master 
them;  Coleridge  never  attempted  it ;  Words¬ 
worth  attempted  it,  and  failed.  He  has  left  be¬ 
hind  him  no  poem,  no  series  or  collection  of  his, 
requiring  and  manifesting  so  great  and  diver¬ 
sified  powers  as  are  exhibited  in  Marmion,  or 
Tlte  Lady  of  the  Lake,  in  Roderic,  or  Thai- 
aba,  or  Kehama.  His  Excurnon  is  a  vast 
congeries  of  small  independent  poems,  seve¬ 
ral  very  pleasing.  Breaking  up  this  unwieldy 
vessel,  he  might  have  constructed  out  of  its 
materials  several  eclogues ;  craft  drawing 
little  water. 

Coleridge  left  unfinished,  year  after  year, 
until  his  death,  the  promising  Chriatahei 
Before  he  fell  exhausted  from  it,  he  had  done 


enough  to  prove  that  he  could  write  good 
poetry,  not  enough  to  prove  that  he  could 
ever  be  a  great  poet.  He  ran  with  spirit  and 
velocity  a  short  distance,  then  dropped. 
Excelling  no  less  in  prose  than  in  pot>try,  he 
raised  expectations  which  were  suddenly 
overclouded  and  blank,  undertoqk  what  he 
was  conscious  he  never  should  perform,  and 
declared  he  was  busily  employed  in  what  he 
had  only  dreamt  of.  Never  was  love  more 
imaginary  than  his  love  of  Truth.  Not  only 
did  he  never  embrace  her,  never  bow  down 
to  her  and  worship  her,  but  he  never  looked 
her  earnestly  in  the  face.  Possessing  the 
most  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  his  un¬ 
steadiness  gave  him  the  appearance  of  weak¬ 
ness.  Few  critics  were  more  acute,  more 
sensitive,  mere  comprehensive ;  but,  like  other 
men,  what  he  could  say  most  eloquently 
he  said  most  willingly  ;  and  he  would  rather 
give  or  detract  with  a  large  full  grasp,  than 
weigh  deliberately. 

Conscience  with  Southey  stood  on  the  other 
side  of  Enthusiasm.  W  hat  he  saw,  he  said  ; 
what  he  found,  he  laid  open.  He  alone  seems 
to  have  been  aware  that  criticism,  to  be  com¬ 
plete,  must  be  both  analytical  and  synthetic. 
Every  work  should  be  measured  by  some 
standard.  It  is  only  by  such  exposition  and 
comparison  of  two,  more  or  less  similar  in 
the  prominent  points,  that  correctness  of  ar¬ 
bitrament  can  be  attained.  All  men  are 
critics  ;  all  men  judge  the  written  or  unwrit¬ 
ten  words  of  others.  It  is  not  in  works  of 
imagination,  as  you  would  think  the  most 
likely  for  it,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  criticism,  that 
writers  at  the  present  day  are  discursive  and 
erratic.  Among  our  regular  bands  of  critics 
there  is  almost  as  much  and  as  ill-placed  ani¬ 
mosity  on  one  side,  and  enthusiasm  on  tbe 
I  other,  as  there  is  among  the  vulgar  voters  at 
parliamentary  elections,  and  they  who  differ 
=  from  them  are  pelted  as  heartily.  In  the 
performance  of  the  ancient  drama  there  were 
those  who  modulated  with  the  pipe  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  tbe  actor.  No  such  instrument  is 
found  in  the  wardrobe  of  our  critics,  to 
temper  their  animosity  or  to  direct  their  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Your  father  carried  it  with  him 
wherever  be  sat  in  judgment ;  because  he 
knew  that  his  sentence  would  be  recorded, 
and  not  only  there.  Oblivion  is  the  refuge 
of  the  unjust ;  but  their  confidence  is  vain  in 
the  security  of  that  sanctuary.  The  most 
idle  and  ignorant  hold  arguments  on  literary 
merit.  Lsually  tbe  commencement  U,  “I 
think  vcith  you,  but,"  <kc.,  or  "  Ido  not  think 
udih  you." 

The  first  begins  with  a  false  position ;  and 
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there  is  probably  one,  and  more  than  one,  on 
each  side.  The  second  would  be  quite  cor¬ 
rect  if  it  ended  at  the  word  think ;  for  there 
are  few  who  can  do  it,  and  fewer  who  will. 
The  kindlier  tell  us  that  no  human  work  is 
perfect.  This  is  untrue :  many  poetical  works 
are.  Many  of  Horace,  more  of  Catullus, 
still  more  of  Lafontaine ;  if,  indeed,  fable 
may  be  admitted  as  poetry  by  coming  in  its 
garb  and  equipage.  Surely  there  are  seve¬ 
ral  of  Moore’s  songs,  and  several  of  Barry 
Cornwall’s,  absolutely  perfect.  Surely  there 
are  also  a  few  small  pieces  in  the  Italian  and 
French.  I  wonder,  on  a  renewed  investiga¬ 
tion,  to  find  so  few  in  the  Greek.  But  the 
fluency  of  the  language  carried  them  too 
frequently  among  the  shallows ;  and  even  in 
the  graver  and  more  sententious,  the  current 
is  greater  than  the  depth.  The  llissus  is 
sometimes  a  sandbank.  In  the  elegant  and 
graceful  arrow  there  is  often  not  only  much 
leather  and  little  barb,  but  the  barb  wants 
weight  to  carry  it  with  steadiness  and  velo¬ 
city  to  the  mark.  Milton  and  Cowper  were 
the  first  and  last  among  us  who  breathed 
without  oppression  on  the  serene  and  cloud¬ 
less  heights  where  the  Muses  were  born  and 
educated.  Each  was  at  times  a  truant  from 
his  school ;  but  even  the  lower  of  the  two,  in 
bis  Task,  has  done  what  extremely  few  of 
his  preceptors  could  do.  Alas  !  his  Attic 
honey  was  at  last  turned  sour  by  the  leaven 
of  fanaticism.  I  wish  he,  and  Goldsmith, 
and  your  father,  could  call  to  order  some 
adventurous  members  of  our  poetical  yacht- 
club,  who  are  hoisting  a  great  deal  of  canvass 
on  a  slender  mast,  and  “  unknown  regions  dare 
explore”  without  compass,  plummet,  or  an¬ 
chor.  Nobody  was  readier  than  Southey  to 
acknowledge  that  in  his  capacity  of  laureate 
he  had  written  some  indifferent  poetry  ;  but 
it  was  better  than  his  predecessor’s  or  suc¬ 
cessor’s  on  similar  occasions.  Personages 
whom  he  was  expected  to  commemorate 
looked  the  smaller  for  the  elevation  of  their 
position ;  and  their  naturally  coarse  materials 
crumbled  under  the  master’s  hand.  Against 
these  frail  memorials  we  may  safely  place  his 
Inscriptions,  and  challenge  all  nations  to  con¬ 
front  them.  We  are  brought  by  these  before 
us  to  the  mournful  contemplation  of  his  own 
great  merits  lying  unnoticed  ;  to  the  indig¬ 
nant  recollection  of  the  many  benefices,  since 
his  departure,  and  since  you  were  admitted 
into  holy  orders,  bestowed  by  chancellors 
and  bishops  on  relatives  undistinguished  in 
literature  or  virtue.  And  there  has  often 
been  a  powerful  call  where  there  has  been  a 
po  werful  canvasser.  The  father  puts  on  the 
colors  of  the  candidate ;  and  the  candidate. 


if  successful,  throws  a  scarf  and  a  lambskin 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  son.  Meanwhile, 
the  son  of  that  great  and  almost  universal 
genius,  who,  above  all  others,  was  virtually, 
truly,  and  emphatically,  and  not  by  a  vain 
title.  Defender  of  the  Faith, — defender  far 
more  strenuous  and  more  potent  than  any 
prelatical  baron  since  the  Reformation ;  who 
has  upheld  more  efficiently,  because  more 
uprightly,  the  assaulted  and  endangered 
constitution  of  the  realm  than  any  party- man 
within  the  walls  of  the  Parliament-house ; 
who  declined  the  baronetcy  which  was  offered 
to  him  and  the  seat  to  which  he  was  elected ; 
— he  leaves  an  only  son,  ill-provided  for,  with 
a  family  to  support.  Different,  far  different, 
was  his  conduct  in  regard  to  those  whom  the 
desire  of  fame  led  away  from  the  road  to 
fortune.  He  patronized  a  greater  number  of 
intellectual  and  virtuous  young  men,  and  more 
warmly,  more  effectually,  than  all  the  power¬ 
ful.  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  poets  in 
general  are  the  best  deserving  of  patronage  ; 
he,  however,  could  and  did  sympathize  with 
them,  visit  them  in  their  affliction,  and  touch 
their  unsoundness  tenderly.  Invidiousness 
seems  to  be  the  hereditary  ophthalmia  of  our 
unfortunate  family ;  he  tended  many  labor¬ 
ing  under  the  disease,  and  never  was  infected. 
Several  of  those  in  office,  I  am  credibly 
informed,  have  entered  the  fields  of  literature  ; 
rather  for  its  hay-making,  I  presume,  than  for 
its  cultivation.  VV^hatever  might  have  been 
the  disadvantages  to  your  father  from  their 
competition,  will,  I  hope,  be  unvisited  upon 
you.  On  the  contrary,  having  seen  him  safe 
in  the  earth,  probably  they  will  not  grudge 
a  little  gold-leaf  for  the  letters  on  his  grave¬ 
stone,  now  you  have  been  able  to  raise  it  out 
of  the  materials  he  has  left  behind.  We  may 
expect  it  reasonably ;  for  a  brighter  day 
already  is  dawning.  After  a  quarter  of  a 
million  spent  in  the  enlargement  of  royal 
palaces  and  the  accommodation  of  royal 
horses  ;  after  a  wirale  million  laid  out  under 
Westminster  Bridge ;  after  an  incalculable 
sum  devoted  to  another  Tower  of  Babel,  for 
as  many  tongues  to  wag  in  ;  the  Queen’s 
Majesty  has  found  munificent  advisers,  re¬ 
commending  that  the  entire  of  Ivtnty-fve 
pounds  annually  shall  be  granted  to  the 
representative  of  that  officer  who  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  and  life  itself,  in  doing 
more  for  England’s  commerce  than  Alexander 
and  the  Ptolemies  did  for  the  world’s.  He 
quelled  the  terrors  of  the  desert,  and  drew 
Eng  and  and  India  close  together. 

Y our  affectionate  F riend, 

Waltsh  Savaoi  La5D0R. 
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For  well  nigh  thirty-four  years  the  public  I 
curiosity  has  been  excited  by  the  knowledge  | 
that  there  existed  in  MS.  an  unfinished  poem 
of  very  high  pretensions  and  extraordinary 
magnitude,  from  the  pen  of  the  late — is  he 
to  be  the  last  ? — poet  laureate  of  Britain. 
At  the  tidings.  Lord  Jefl’rey  made  himself 
very  merry,  and  sought  for  a  powerful  cal¬ 
culus  to  compute  the  supposed  magnitude  of 
the  poem.  De  Quincey,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  read  it,  and,  both  in  his  writings  and  con¬ 
versation,  was  in  the  habit  of  alluding  to, 
quoting,  and  panegyrizing  it  as  more  than 
equal  to  Wordsworth’s  other  achievements. 
All  of  it  that  is  publishable,  or  shall  ever  be 
published,  now  lies  before  us  ;  and  we  ap¬ 
proach  it  with  curiously  mingled  emotions — 
mingled,  because,  although  a  fragment,  it  is 
so  vast,  and  in  parts  so  finished,  and  because 
it  may  be  regarded  as  at  once  an  early  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  genius,  and  its  latest  legacy  to 
the  world.  It  seems  a  large  fossil  relic — 
imperfect  and  magnificent — newly  dug  up, 
and  with  the  fresh  earth  and  the  old  dim 
subsoil  meeting  and  mingling  around  it. 

The  “  Prelude”  is  the  first  regular  versified 
autobiography  we  remember  in  our  language. 
Passages,  indeed,  and  parts  of  the  lives  of 
celebrated  men,  have  been  at  times  represent¬ 
ed  ill  verse,  but  in  general  a  veil  of  fiction 
has  been  dropped  over  the  real  facts,  as  in 
the  case  of  Dun  Juan  ;  and  in  all  the  revela¬ 
tion  made  has  resembled  rather  an  escapade 
or  a  partial  confession  than  a  systematic  and 
slowly  consolidated  life.  The  mere  circum¬ 
stances,  too,  of  life  have  been  more  regarded 
than  the  inner  current  of  life  itself.  We 
class  the  “  Prelude”  at  once  will  Sartor  Re- 
sartus — although  the  latter  wants  the  poetic 
form — as  the  two  most  interesting  and  faith¬ 
ful  records  of  the  individual  experience  of 
men  of  genius  which  exist. 

And  yet,  how  different  the  two  men,  and 
the  two  sets  of  experience.  Sartor  resem¬ 
bles  the  unfilled  and  yawning  crescent  moon  ; 
Wordsworth  the  rounded  harvest  orb :  Sar¬ 
tor’s  cry  is,  **  Give,  give  !”  Wordsworth’s,  “  I 
have  found  it,  1  have  found  it !”  Sartor  can¬ 
not,  amid  a  universe  of  work,  find  a  task  fit 
for  him  to  do,  and  yet  can  much  less  be 


utterly  idle  ;  while  to  Wordsworth,  basking  in 
the  sun,  or  loitering  near  an  evening  stream, 
is  sufficient  and  satisfactory  work.  To  Sar¬ 
tor,  Nature  is  a  divine  tormentor — her  works 
at  once  inspire  and  agonize  him  ;  Wordsworth 
loves  her  with  the  passion  of  a  perpetual 
honeymoon.  Both  are  intensely  self-con¬ 
scious  ;  but  Sartor’s  is  the  consciousness  of 
disease,  Wordsworth’s  of  high  health  stand¬ 
ing  before  a  mirror.  Both  have  a  “  demon,” 
but  Sartor’s  is  exceedingly  fierce,  dwelling 
among  the  tombs — Wordsworth’s  a  mild  ere¬ 
mite,  loving  the  rocks  and  the  woods.  Sar¬ 
tor’s  experience  has  been  frightfully  peculiar, 
and  W^ordsworth’s  peculiarly  felicitous.  Both 
have  passed  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death ;  but  the  one  has  found  it  as  Chris¬ 
tian  found  it,  dark  and  noisy — the  other  has 
passed  it  with  Faithful,  by  daylight.  Sar¬ 
tor  is  more  of  a  representative  man  than 
Wordsworth,  for  many  have  had  part  at  least 
of  his  sad  experiences,  whereas  Wordsworth’s 
soul  dwells  apart :  his  joys  and  sorrows,  his 
virtues  and  his  sins,  arc  alike  his  own,  and  he 
can  circulate  his  being  as  soon  as  them. 
Sartor  is  a  brother  man  in  fury,  and  fever — 
Wordsworth  seems  a  cherub,  almost  chilling¬ 
ly  pure,  and  whose  very  warmth  is  borrow¬ 
ed  from  another  sun  than  ours.  We  love 
and  fear  Sartor  with  almost  equal  intensity 
— Wordsworth  we  respect  and  wonder  at 
with  a  great  admiration. 

Compare  their  different  biographies.  Sar¬ 
tor’s  is  brief  and  abrupt  as  a  confession  ;  the 
author  seems  hurrying  away  from  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  his  wo — Wordsworth  lingers  over  his 
past  self  like  a  lover  over  the  history  of  his 
courtship.  Sartor  is  a  reminiscence  of 
Prometheus — the  “Prelude”  an  account  of 
the  education  of  Pan.  The  agonies  of  Sartor 
are  connected  chiefly  with  his  own  individual 
history,  shadowing  that  of  innumerable  in¬ 
dividuals  besides — those  of  Wordsworth  with 
the  fate  of  nations,  and  the  world  at  large. 
Sartor  craves,  but  cannot  find  a  creed — be¬ 
lief  seems  to  flow  in  Wordsworth’s  blood ; 
to  see  is  to  believe  with  him.  The  lives 
of  both  are  fragments,  but  Sartor  seems  to 
shut  his  so  abruptly,  because  he  dare  not 
disclose  all  his  struggles ;  and  Wordsworth, 
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because  he  dares  not  reveal  all  his  peculiar 
and  incommunicable  joys.  To  use  Sartor’s 
own  words,  applied  to  tlie  poet  before  us,  we 
may  inscribe  upon  Wordsworth’s  grave, 
“  Here  lies  a  man  who  did  what  he  intended;” 
while  over  Sartor’s  disappointed  ages  may 
say,  “  Here  lies  a  man  whose  intentions  were 
noble,  and  his  powers  gigantic,  but  who, 
from  lack  of  proper  correspondence  between 
them,  did  little  or  nothing,  said  much,  but 
only  told  the  world  his  own  sad  story.” 

The  points  of  resemblance  between  Milton 
and  Wordsw(irth  are  numerous — both  were 
proud  in  spirit,  and  pure  in  life — both  were 
intensely  self-conscious — both  essayed  the 
loftiest  things  in  poetry — both  looked  with 
considerable  contempt  on  their  contempora¬ 
ries,  and  appealed  to  the  coming  age — both 
preferred  fame  to  reputation — both  during 
their  life-time  met  with  obloquy,  which 
crushed  them  not — both  combined  intellect 
with  imagination,  in  equal  proportions — both 
were  persevering  and  elaborate  artists,  as 
well  as  inspired  men — both  were  unwieldy  in 
their  treatment  of  commonplace  subjects. 
Neither  possessed  a  particle  of  humor ;  nor 
much,  if  any,  genuine  wit.  Both  were  friends 
of  liberty  and  of  religion — their  genius  was 
“  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire.” 

But  there  were  differences  and  disparities 
as  manifold.  Milton  was  a  scholar  of  the 
first  magnitude;  Wordsworth  no  more  than 
respectable  in  point  of  learning ;  Milton  may 
be  called  a  glorious  book-worm  ;  Wordsworth 
an  insect  feeding  on  trees ;  Milton  was  London 
bom  and  London  bred  ;  Wordsworth  from 
the  provinces ;  Milton  had  a  world  more  sym¬ 
pathy  with  chivalry  and  arms — with  the  pow¬ 
er  and  the  glory  of  this  earth — with  human 
and  female  beauty — with  man  and  with 
woman,  than  Wordsworth.  Wordsworth 
loved  inanimate  nature  better  than  Milton,  or 
at  lefist  he  was  more  intimately  conversant 
with  her  features ;  and  has  depicted  them 
with  more  minute  accuracy,  and  careful  finish. 
Milton’s  love  for  liberty  was  a  wiser  and 
firmer  passion,  and  underwent  little  change ; 
Wordsworth’s  veered  and  fluctuated ;  Mil- 
ton’s  creed  was  more  definite  and  fixed  than 
Wordsworth’s,  and,  perhaps,  lay  nearer  to 
his  heart;  Wordsworth  shaded  away  into  a 
vague  mistiness,  in  which  the  Cross  at  times 
was  lost ;  Milton  had  more  devotion  in  his 
absence  from  church  than  Wordsworth  in  his 
presence  there ;  Wordsworth  was  an  “  idler 
in  the  land  ;”  Milton  an  incessant  and  heroic 
struggler. 

As  writers,  while  Wordsworth  attains  to 


lofty  heights,  with  an  appearance  of  effort ; 
Milton  is  great  inevitably,  and  inhales  with 
pleasure  the  proud  and  rare  atmosphere  of 
the  sublime ;  Wordsworth  cornea  up  to  the 
great — Milton  descends  on  it ;  Wordsworth 
has  little  ratiocinative,  or  rhetorical  power ; 
Milton  discovers  much  of  both — besides  be¬ 
ing  able  to  grind  his  adversaries  to  powder 
by  the  hoof  of  invective,  or  to  toss  them  into 
the  air  on  the  tusks  of  a  terrible  scorn  ;  Words¬ 
worth  has  produced  many  sublime  lines,  but 
no  character  approaching  the  sublime  ;  Mil- 
ton  has  reared  up  Satan  to  the  sky — the  most 
magnificent  structure  in  the  intellectual  world ; 
Wordsworth’s  philosophic  vein  is  more  subtle, 
and  Milton’s  more  masculine  and  strong ; 
Wordsworth  has  written  much  in  the  shape 
of  poetry  that  is  despicably  mean,  mistaking 
it  all  the  while  for  the  excellent ;  Milton 
trifles  seldom,  and  knows  full  well  when  he 
is  trifling  ;  Wordsworth  liiis  sometimes  en¬ 
tangled  himself  with  a  poetic  system  ;  Milton 
no  more  than  Samson  will  permit  withes, 
however  green,  or  a  cart-rope,  however  new, 
to  imprison  his  giant  arms  ;  Wordsworth  has 
borrowed  nothing,  but  timidly  and  jealously 
saved  himself  from  theft  by  flight ;  Milton 
has  maintained  his  originality,  even  while  he 
borrows — he  has  dared  to  snatch  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  from  the  high-priest’s  breast, 
and  inserted  them  among  his  own  native 
ornaments,  where  they  shine  in  keeping — 
unbedimming  and  unbedimmed  ;  Words¬ 
worth’s  prose  is  but  a  feeble  counterpoise  to 
his  poetry ;  whereas  Milton’s  were  itself 
sufticient  to  perpetuate  his  name  ;  Words¬ 
worth’s  sonnets  are,  perhaps,  equal  to  Milton’s, 
some  of  his  “  Minor  Poems”  may  approach 
“  Lycidas,”  and  “  II  Penseroso,”  but  where  a 
whole  like  “  Paradise  Lost  ?” 

Thus  while  Wordsworth  has  left  a  name, 
the  memory  of  a  character,  and  many  works, 
which  shall  illustrate  the  age  when  he  lived, 
and  exalt  him,  on  the  whole,  above  all  Bri¬ 
tain’s  bards  of  that  period,  Milton  is  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  glory,  not  of  an  age,  but  of  all 
ages ;  with  the  progress  of  liberty  in  the 
world — with  the  truth  and  grandeur  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  with  the  honor  and  digni¬ 
ty  of  the  human  species  itself.  Wordsworth 
burns  like  the  bright  star  Arcturus,  outshin¬ 
ing  the  fainter  orbs  of  the  constellation  to 
which  it  belongs.  Milton  is  one  of  those 
solitary  oceans  of  flame,  which  seem  to  own 
but  a  dim  and  far-off  relationship  to  aught 
else  but  the  Great  Being,  who  called  them 
into  existence.  So  truly  did  the  one  appre¬ 
ciate  the  other  when  he  sung 

“  Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart.” 
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Female  Poetry!  this  scarcely  seems  to 
as,  ungallant  as  we  are,  a  delightful  theme, 
or  a  glorious  memory ;  for  is  it  not,  generally 
speaking,  mawkish,  lackadaisical,  and  tedi¬ 
ous?  To  us,  at  least,  it  is.  Look  at  the 
“  Literary  Souvenir,”  or  “  Book  of  Beauty,” 
if  you  want  to  see  the  kind  of  thing  we 
mean  ;  what  people  denominate  poetry  of 
the  atlections.  Soft,  mellifluous  strains,  in 
whicli  some  one  generally  religious  thought 
is  kept  for  the  last  verse ;  this  kind  of  climax 
being  repeated  a  thousand  times,  with  a 
more  than  wearisome  uniformity.  Think  of 
the  endless  twaddle  perpetrated  by  L.  E.  L., 
with  here  and  there  something  like  a  fresh 
flower  peeping  forth  from  amongst  her  sere 
and  withered  blossoms.  That  unhappy  wo¬ 
man  inflicted  an  almost  irreparable  injury  on 
English  literature,  on  English  poetry  at 
least ;  one  from  which  the  latter  has  taken 
many  yeais  to  recover.  She  succeeded,  sup¬ 
ported,  encouraged,  and  pulled  as  she  was 
by  silly  and  ignorant  critics,  in  persuading 
the  general  public  to  identify  poetry  and 
mawkishness  as  one  and  the  same  thing;  to 
regard  the  strains  of  the  lyre  as  naturally 
and  necessarily  morbid,  and  frightfully  sen- 
thuental ;  and,  consequently,  only  adapted 
to  the  t;iste  of  very  young  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  and  exceedingly  mischievous  for  them. 
We  know  her  unhappy  fate,  and  have 
mourned  over  it,  and  have  thereby  been 
induced  to  keep  silence  for  a  time ;  but  the 
truth  must  be  told  at  last.  She  was  on(^  of 
the  most  utter  nuisances  the  literature  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  been  afflicted 
with  !  Here  and  there  she  really  struck  out 
a  poetic  thought,  though  it  was  almost  al¬ 
ways  marred  in  the  delivery  ;  and  some  few 
of  her  shorter  strains,  for  instance,  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  modern  pictures  (we  may  mention 
“  the  Combat,”  by  Etty),  have  some  real 

*  1.  Poems.  By  Elizadetii  Barrett  Browsiso. 
New  edition.  In  2  vols.  Loudon :  Cliapnion  and 
UalL  1850. 

2.  The  Prophecy  of  Balaam,  The  Queen’*  Choice, 
and  other  Poems.  By  Hele.n  Lowe.  London: 
Murray. 
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power  and  sweetness:  but,  0!  the  ocean  of 
morbid  common- place  in  which  swims  these 
waifs : — the  wretched,  intolerably  wretched, 
versification,  the  bad  rhymes,  the  careless 
grammar,  the  unpardonable  profanation  of 
the  good  and  the  beautiful !  Consider  this 
one  fact. — This  woman  undertook  for  years 
to  All  a  large  annual  with  nothing  but  her 
poetry,  in  illustration  of  certain  prints  to  be 
furnished  her,  whatever  they  might  be ! 
Now  this  fact  alone  expresses  far  more  than 
any  condemnation  of  ours  could  do.  What 
a  vista  of  dreary,  morbid,  boundless  common¬ 
place  does  this  disclose  to  us!  And  con¬ 
temporary  criticism  could  applaud,  could 
think.this  annual  undertaking  perfectly  natu¬ 
ral,  and  rather  sublime. 

We  repeat,  that  poetry  has  suffered 
amongst  us  from  nothing  more  than  from  this 
unhallowed  desecration.  It  became  for  a 
long  time  a  valueless  drug  in  the  market. 
The  very  fact  that  L.  E.  L.  did  possess  natu¬ 
ral  powers  only  rendered  their  exertion  the 
more  fatal  to  our  poetic  literature.  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  and  the  praise  lavished  on  this 
wordy  trash  formed  one  great  barrier  to  the 
rising  fame  of  Tennyson  ;  and  has  impressed 
the  majority  of  those  now  living  with  a  con¬ 
viction,  not  to  be  shaken,  tluit  English  poets 
of  the  present  day  are  second-rate,  and  little 
worthy  of  attention. 

Mrs.  Hemans  was  less  sickening ;  and  yet, 
looking  over  her  vague,  dreamy,  wordy  com¬ 
positions,  we  almost  feel  inclined  to  recall 
that  more  favorable  verdict.  Here  is  a  tire¬ 
some,  mellifluous  sweetness,  an  almost  total 
absence  of  thougl.t,  a  superabundance  of 
morbid  feeling  always  welling  forth.  But 
we  admit  that  there  is  gentleness,  and  some¬ 
times  fancy,  and  even  poetry  also,  to  set  ofl' 
iigainst  all  these  defects. 

There  are  moods  in  which  certain  of  Mrs. 
Hemans’s  strains  are  dear  to  us,  as  they  are 
perhaps  to  many  of  our  readers :  only  not 
too  many  at  a  time !  Then  there  was  an¬ 
other  of  this  class,  a  Miss  Jewsbury.  To  be 
sure,  she  has  passed  away,  and  it  may  seem 
unkind  to  revive  her  memory:  yet  in  all 
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because  he  dares  not  reveal  all  his  peculiar 
and  incommunicable  joys.  To  use  Sartor’s 
own  words,  applied  to  the  poet  before  us,  we 
may  inscribe  upon  Wordsworth’s  grave, 

“  Here  lies  a  man  who  did  what  he  intended;” 
while  over  Sartor’s  disappointed  ages  may 
say,  “  Here  lies  a  man  whose  intentions  were 
noble,  and  his  powers  gigantic,  but  who, 
from  lack  of  proper  correspondence  between 
them,  did  little  or  nothing,  said  much,  but 
only  told  the  world  his  own  sad  story.” 

'i'he  points  of  resemblance  between  Milton 
and  Wordsworth  are  numerous — both  were 
proud  in  spirit,  and  pure  in  life — both  were 
intensely  self-conscious — botli  essayed  the 
loftiest  things  in  poetry — both  looked  with 
considerable  contempt  on  their  contempora¬ 
ries,  and  appealed  to  the  coming  age — both 
preferred  fame  to  reputation — both  during 
their  life-time  met  with  obloquy,  which 
crushed  them  not — both  combined  intellect 
with  imagination,  in  equal  proportions — both 
were  persevering  and  elaborate  artists,  as 
well  as  inspired  men — both  were  unwieldy  in 
their  treatment  of  commonplace  subjects. 
Neither  possessed  a  particle  of  humor ;  nor 
much,  if  any,  genuine  wit.  Both  were  friends 
of  liberty  and  of  religion — their  genius  was 
“  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire.” 

But  there  were  differences  and  disparities 
as  manifold.  Milton  was  a  scholar  of  the 
first  magnitude;  Wordsworth  no  more  than 
respectable  in  point  of  learning ;  Milton  may 
be  called  a  glorious  book-worm  ;  Wordsworth 
an  insect  feeding  on  trees ;  Milton  was  London 
bom  and  London  bred  ;  Wordsworth  from 
the  provinces;  Milton  had  a  world  more  sym¬ 
pathy  with  chivalry  and  arms — with  the  pow¬ 
er  and  the  glory  of  this  earth — with  human 
and  female  beauty — with  man  and  with 
woman,  than  Wordsworth.  Wordsworth 
loved  inanimate  nature  better  than  Milton,  or 
at  least  he  was  more  intimately  conversant 
with  her  features ;  and  has  depicted  them 
with  more  minute  accuracy, and  careful  finish. 
Milton’s  love  for  liberty  was  a  wiser  and 
firmer  passion,  and  underwent  little  change; 
Wordsworth’s  veered  and  fluctuated ;  Mil- 
ton’s  creed  was  more  definite  and  fixed  than 
Wordsworth’s,  and,  perhaps,  lay  nearer  to 
his  heart ;  Wordsworth  shaded  away  into  a 
vague  mistiness,  in  which  the  Cross  at  times 
was  lost ;  Milton  had  more  devotion  in  his 
absence  from  church  than  Wordsworth  in  his 
presence  there ;  Wordsworth  was  an  “  idler 
in  the  land  ;”  Milton  an  incessant  and  heroic 
struggler. 

As  writers,  while  Wordsworth  attains  to 


lofty  heights,  with  an  appearance  of  effort ; 
Milton  is  great  inevitably,  and  inhales  with 
pleasure  the  proud  and  rare  atmosphere  of 
the  sublime ;  Wordsworth  comes  up  to  the 
great — Milton  descends  on  it ;  Wordsworth 
has  little  ratiocinalive,  or  rhetorical  power  ; 
Milton  discovers  much  of  both — besides  be¬ 
ing  able  to  grind  his  adversaries  to  powder 
by  the  hoof  of  invective,  or  to  toss  them  into 
the  air  on  the  tusks  of  a  terrible  scorn  ;  Words¬ 
worth  has  produced  many  sublime  lines,  but 
no  character  approaching  the  sublime  ;  Mil- 
ton  has  reared  up  Satan  to  the  sky — the  most 
magnificent  structure  in  the  intellectual  world ; 
Wordsworth’s  philosophic  vein  is  more  subtle, 
and  Milton’s  more  masculine  and  strong; 
Wordsworth  has  written  much  in  the  shape 
of  poetry  that  is  despicably  mean,  mistaking 
it  all  the  while  for  the  excellent ;  Milton 
trifles  seldom,  and  knows  full  well  when  he 
is  trifling  ;  Wordsworth  luis  sometimes  en¬ 
tangled  himself  with  a  poetic  system  ;  Milton 
no  more  than  Samson  will  permit  withes, 
however  green,  or  a  cart-rope,  however  new, 
to  imprison  his  giant  arms  ;  Wordsworth  has 
borrowed  nothing,  but  timidly  and  jealously 
saved  himself  from  theft  by  flight ;  Milton 
has  maintained  his  originality,  even  while  he 
borrows — he  has  dared  to  snatch  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  from  the  high-priest’s  breast, 
and  inserted  them  among  his  own  native 
ornaments,  where  they  shine  in  keeping — 
unbedimming  and  unbedimmed  ;  Words¬ 
worth’s  prose  is  but  a  feeble  counterpoise  to 
his  poetry ;  whereas  Milton’s  were  itself 
suflicient  to  perpetuate  his  name  ;  Words¬ 
worth’s  sonnets  are,  perhaps,  erjual  to  Milton’s, 
some  of  his  “  Minor  Poems”  may  approach 
“  Lycidas,”  and  “  11  Penseroso,”  but  where  a 
whole  like  “  Paradise  Lost  ?” 

Thus  while  Wordsworth  has  left  a  name, 
the  memory  of  a  character,  and  many  works, 
which  shall  illustrate  the  age  when  he  lived, 
and  exalt  him,  on  the  whole,  above  all  Bri¬ 
tain’s  bards  of  that  period,  Milton  is  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  glory,  not  of  an  age,  but  of  all 
ages ;  with  the  progress  of  liberty  in  the 
world — with  the  truth  and  grandeur  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  with  the  honor  and  digni¬ 
ty  of  the  human  species  itself.  Wordsworth 
burns  like  the  bright  star  Arcturus,  outshin¬ 
ing  the  fainter  orbs  of  the  constellation  to 
winch  it  belongs.  Milton  is  one  of  those 
solitary  oceans  of  flame,  which  seem  to  own 
but  a  dim  and  far-off  relationship  to  aught 
else  but  the  Great  Being,  who  called  them 
into  existence.  So  truly  did  the  one  appre¬ 
ciate  the  other  when  he  sung 

“Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart.” 
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Female  Poetry!  this  scarcely  seems  to 
08,  ungallant  as  we  are,  a  delightful  theme, 
or  a  glorious  memorj’ ;  for  is  it  not,  generally 
speaking,  mawkish,  lackadaisical,  and  tedi¬ 
ous  ?  To  us,  at  least,  it  is.  Look  at  the 
"  Literary  Souvenir,”  or  “  Book  of  Beauty,” 
if  you  want  to  see  the  kind  of  thing  we 
mean ;  what  people  denominate  poetry  of 
the  affections.  Soft,  mellifluous  strains,  in 
which  some  one  generally  religious  thought 
is  kept  for  the  last  verse;  this  kind  of  climax 
being  repeated  a  thousand  times,  with  a 
more  than  wearisome  uniformity.  Tliink  of 
the  endless  twaddle  perpetrated  by  L.  E.  L., 
with  here  and  there  something  like  a  fresh 
flower  peeping  forth  from  amongst  her  sere 
and  withered  blossoms.  That  unhappy  wo¬ 
man  inflicted  an  almost  irreparable  injury  on 
English  literature,  on  English  poetry  at 
least ;  one  from  which  the  Tatter  has  taken 
many  years  to  recover.  She  succeeded,  sup¬ 
ported,  encouraged,  and  puffed  as  she  was 
by  silly  and  ignorant  critics,  in  persuading 
the  general  public  to  identify  poetry  and 
mawkishness  as  one  and  the  s<ime  thing;  to 
regard  the  strains  of  the  lyre  as  naturally 
and  necessarily  morbid,  and  frightfully  sen¬ 
timental  ;  and,  consequently,  only  adapted 
to  the  taste  of  very  young  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  and  exceedingly  mischievous  for  them. 
We  know  her  unhappy  fate,  and  have 
mourned  over  it,  and  have  thereby  been 
induced  to  keep  silence  for  a  time ;  but  the 
truth  must  be  told  at  last.  She  was  on<^  of 
the  most  utter  nuisances  the  literature  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  been  afflicted 
with  !  Here  and  there  she  really  struck  out 
a  poetic  thought,  though  it  was  almost  al¬ 
ways  marred  in  the  delivery  ;  and  some  few 
of  her  shorter  strams,  for  instance,  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  modem  pictures  (we  may  mention 
“  the  Combat,”  by  Etty),  have  some  real 

*  1.  Poems.  By  Euzabkvii  Baebett  Bbowxiso. 
New  edition.  In  2  vols.  London;  (.'liapman  and 
llalL  1860. 

2.  The  Prophecy  of  lUlasm,  The  Queen’s  Choice, 
and  other  Poems.  By  Helbs  Lowe.  London: 
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power  and  sweetness :  but,  0 !  the  ocean  of 
morbid  common- place  in  which  swims  these 
waifs : — the  wretched,  intolerably  wretched, 
versification,  the  bad  rhymes,  the  careless 
grammar,  the  unpardonable  profanaUon  of 
the  good  and  the  beautiful !  Consider  this 
one  fact. — ^This  woman  undertook  for  years 
to  fill  a  large  annual  with  nothing  but  her 
poetry,  in  illustration  of  certain  prints  to  be 
furnished  her,  whatever  they  might  be  I 
Now  this  fact  alone  expresses  far  more  than 
any  condemnation  of  ours  could  do.  What 
a  vista  of  dreary,  morbid,  boundless  common¬ 
place  does  this  disclose  to  us!  And  con¬ 
temporary  criticism  could  applaud,  could 
think.this  annual  undertaking  perfectly  natu¬ 
ral,  and  rather  sublime. 

We  repeat,  that  poetry  has  suffered 
amongst  us  from  nothing  more  than  from  this 
unhallowed  desecration.  It  became  for  a 
long  time  a  valueless  drug  in  the  market. 
The  very  fact  that  L.  E.  L.  did  possess  natu¬ 
ral  powers  only  rendered  their  exertion  the 
more  fatal  to  our  poetic  literature.  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  and  the  praise  lavished  on  this 
wordy  trash  formed  one  great  barrier  to  the 
rising  fume  of  Tennyson  ;  and  has  impressed 
the  majority  of  those  now  living  with  a  con¬ 
viction,  not  to  be  shaken,  that  English  poets 
of  the  present  day  are  second-rate,  and  little 
worthy  of  attention. 

Mrs.  Hemans  was  less  sickening ;  and  yet, 
looking  over  her  vague,  dreamy,  wordy  com¬ 
positions,  we  almost  feel  inclined  to  recall 
that  more  favorable  verdict.  Here  is  a  tire¬ 
some,  mellifluous  sweetness,  an  almost  total 
absence  of  thought,  a  superabundance  of 
morbid  feeling  always  welling  forth.  But 
we  admit  that  there  is  gentleness,  and  some¬ 
times  fancy,  and  even  poetry  also,  to  set  off 
against  all  these  defects. 

There  are  moods  in  which  certain  of  Mrs. 
Hemans’s  strains  are  dear  to  us,  as  they  are 
perhaps  to  many  of  our  readers:  only  not 
loo  many  at  a  time !  Then  there  was  an¬ 
other  of  this  class,  a  Miss  Jewsbury.  To  be 
sure,  she  has  passed  away,  and  it  may  seem 
unkind  to  revive  her  memory:  yet  in  all 
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“  Aflfection’s  Gifts,”  and  “Friendship’s  Keep¬ 
sakes,”  you  will  be  sure  to  find  one  or  two 
of  her  vague  wandering — melodies  we  can¬ 
not  call  them,  unless  slow,  dull,  autumn 
breezes,  whining  through  a  keyhole,  deserve 
that  appellation.  Always  the  same  leafless 
gloom,  amidst  which,  here  and  there,  a  little 
pale,  frightened  flower,  colorless  and  marred, 
may  perk  its  head  up,  and  yield  you  a  sickly 
smile,  and  smile  itself  to  death  again ! 

We  do  not  wish  to  upbraid  more  of  these 
doleful  lady-singers,  and  truly  their  number 
is  countless.  “  Breezes  sigh,”  they  may 
answer  us,  “  why  should  not  we  ?  rain-drops 
weep,  why  are  tears  denied  us?  night  mourns, 
why  should  we  be  gay?  True,  there  is 
heaven  above :  when  we  go  thither,  we  will 
sing  more  gladly  with  the  angels !”  Now, 
this  is  a  very  pretty  lady-poetess’s  speech  : 
only,  unfortunately,  she  would  have  condemn¬ 
ed  us  to  listen  to  as  many  stanzas  of  eight 
lines  each,  as  there  are  thoughts,  or  rather 
fancies,  in  our  answer :  any  one  of  the  class 
in  question  could  do  it,  and  their  composi¬ 
tion  would  be  as  like  as  two  T’s ;  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  or  a  little  worse,  to  be  sure,  as  far  as 
rhyme  and  language  are  concerned,  but  all 
“so  very  sweet,”  “so  charming  really.” 
Well,  is  this  a  true  count,  or  is  it  not?  Do 
we  exaggerate  ?  Now,  all  poetesses  are  not 
of  this  order  and  caliber,  witness  the  two 
names  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Besides, 
there  is  Mrs.  Southey,  of  whom  we  take 
shame  to  ourselves  for  knowing  so  little ;  but 
what  we  do  know  has  seemed  to  us  of  ster¬ 
ling  quality ;  and,  again,  there  is  Mary 
Howitt,  some  of  whose  sweet,  fresh,  cheerful 
strains  are  really  pure  as  the  dew-drops  of 
the  morn,  not  like  the  tears  of  an  autumn 
mist:  and,  no  doubt,  there  are  others  who 
ought  to  be  mentioned  (we  beg  any  lady 
poetess  who  reads  this,  and  has  published, 
to  take  for  granted  she  is  included  amongst 
the  number),  and  still  one  general  verdict 
must  stand  against  the  lady-singers.  We 
know  not  whether  there  is  essentially  or 
necessarily  an  absence  of  concentration  in 
female  thought :  judging  from  many  novels 
we  have  seen,  and  many  letters  also,  we 
should  say.  No!  The  memory  of  Miss 
Edgeworth  only  forbids  the  thought.  Wo¬ 
men  are  not  necessarily  or  usually  thus  mor¬ 
bid  in  their  talk  :  were  they  so,  they  would 
by  no  means  be  the  queens  of  creation  we  con¬ 
sider  them.  It  is  only  female  poetry  which 
is  thus  deficient  in  healthfulness,  cheerfuf- 
ness,  and  sound  sense.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  quality,  it  b  our  mature  opinion  that 
.  women  are  usually  more  sensible  than  men ; 


but  you  certainly  would  not  guess  it  from 
their  poetry,  where  they  seem  to  think  it 
necessary  to  be  weak  and  foolish.  Of  course 
this  dictum  is  to  be  taken  with  a  due  degree 
of  allowance  for  its  sweepingness. 

Foreign  poetesses  are  not  a  whit  better 
than  English  ;  think  of  Madame  Desbordes- 
Valmont  (we  think  that  is  the  way  she  spells 
her  name),  think  of  her  pitiful  wails  and 
lamentations,  “  Mes  Pleurs  ”  and  “  Mes 
Larmes  ”  innumerable,  enough  to  fill  an 
ocean.  As  for  Germany’s  songstresses, 
though  she  has  several,  they  are  all  un¬ 
known  to  fame,  save  “  Betty  Paoli,”  whom 
we  admire  greatly,  and  should  rank  upon  a 
level  with  Mrs.  Browning  and  Miss  Lowe, 
for  artistic  power  ;  that  is,  we  recognize  hers 
as  a  kindred  spirit  with  those  of  Germany’s 
greatest  bards,  one  who  may  justly  claim 
equality  with  them ;  but  then  we  have  al¬ 
ways  called  her  “  the  female  Byron,”  so  sad 
is  she,  so  bitter,  so  painfully  passionate ; 
nevertheless,  she  is  great.  We  recommend 
Betty  Paoli’s  poems  to  the  study  of  every 
lover  of  German  poetry ;  they  are  pure  and 
noble  artistic  creations,  earnest-hearted  and 
earnest-minded,  and,  above  all,  not  diffuse 
(wonderful  to  relate)  ;  her  words  rarely  or 
never  outrun  the  thoughts  they  represent. 

Still,  in  every  country,  female  poetry  is 
doleful  or  morbid,  and  generally  speaking  it 
is  weak  and  diffuse,  and  therefore,  as  we  said 
at  starting,  it  does  not  present  a  too  delight¬ 
ful  theme. 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  strains  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  and  Helen  Lowe, 
who,  though  widely  different,  are  both  true 
poets;  not  poetesses  only;  each  taking  a  high 
rank  amongst  her  bardic  peers,  and  one  which, 
if  we  mistake  not,  she  is  destined  long  to  keep. 
We  cannot  aver  that  either  is  wholly  free 
from  that  shade  or  tinge  of  morbid  sorrow 
from  which  no  female  poetess  has  ever  yet 
escaped  ;  but  in  neither  of  them  is  this  the 
prtdominant  feature ;  it  rather  forms  the 
background  in  both  instances  (if  we  may  con¬ 
sider  their  poetry  as  two  great  master-pieces 
by  some  illustrious  artist),  from  which  the 
main  subject  stands  out  in  bold  and  bright 
relief,  commanding  our  hearty  admiration. 
As  a  lyric  poet,  Mrs.  Browning  takes  high 
rank  among  the  bards  of  England  :  there  are 
few  to  surpass  her ;  perhaps  none  in  her  es¬ 
pecial  beauties, — in  the  combination  of  roman¬ 
tic  wildness  with  deep,  true  tenderness  and 
most  singular  power.  And  so,  again.  Miss 
Lowe  need  not  fear  comparison  with  great 
dramatists ;  in  her  works  there  is  little  or  no 
display  of  passion ;  all  is  calm,  concentrated 
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power,  fixed  energy  of  thought,  a  certain  re¬ 
serve  of  greatness.  This  latter  Lady  has  not 
been  acknowledged,  we  believe,  as  she  should 
and  must  be,  though  the  “  Quarterly”  hymn¬ 
ed  her  praises  after  its  own  fashion  some 
years  ago :  and  this  is  not  wonderful,  for  her 
powers  do  not  dazzle ;  there  is  little  to  startle 
or  amaze,  and,  though  there  is  much  to  thrill 
the  thoughtful,  there  are  few  appeals  to  tears. 

“  The  Prophecy  of  Balaam”  is,  in  our  estima¬ 
tion — and  we  speak  advisedly— one  of  the 
grandest  dramatic  poems  in  existence.  Once 
read  by  one  who  is  capable  of  reflection,  it 
can  never  be  forgotten  :  it  is  based  on  eternal 
truth,  and  its  power  is  only  deeper  and  more 
real  from  the  total  absence  of  effort.  All  is 
grand,  stately,  and  yet  beautiful,  like  some 
fixed  marble  statue :  only  here  there  is  life  in 
the  veins ;  a  heart  throbs  beneath  the  marble, 
—  "  it  could  arise  and  walk  !”  What  wonder 
that  contemporary  criticism  should  neglect 
such  a  work  ?  The  old  adage  applies  as  ever  : 
— the  boys  pick  up  the  shining  pebbles  by  the 
sea-shore,  but  they  cast  the  pearls  away. 
Then,  for  “  The  Queen’s  Choice,”  what  sweet, 
calm,  happy  grace  and  plaintive  mournfulness 
breathe  from  this  drama  !  If  we  compare  it 
with  the  successful  plays  of  the  day  (and  we 
are  willing  to  acknowledge  the  occasional 
power  and  pathos  of  “  Marston,”  despite  his 
abominable  taste,  and  the  stage-cleverness  of 
Lovel),  we  feel  that  we  are  passing  at  once 
from  the  world  of  false  to  that  of  true  art, — 
from  fiction  to  reality.  Even  on  the  stage,  ad- 
e(|uately  represented,  “  The  Queen’s  Choice” 
would  excite  a  profound  sensation  ;  hut  our 
voice  cannot  reach  managers  ;and  if  it  could, 
wrapt  in  their  comfortable  mantle  of  solidity, 
they  would  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our  a.ssertion8. 

But  to  our  more  general  theme : — Mrs. 
Browning  is  not  exclusively  lyric,  nor  Miss 
Lowe  dramatic  ;  for  the  former’s  “  Dnima  of 
Exile”  is  an  exquisite  work  of  its  kind,  and 
some  of  Miss  Lowe’s  poems,  though  we  do  not 
like  them  as  well  as  her  plays,  have  much 
real  merit,  merit  of  a  quiet  and  somewhat 
sombre  character,  like  the  beauties  of  an  au¬ 
tumn  twilight,  sinking  down  on  a  fair  land¬ 
scape,  fringed  with  dark  and  leafy  woods. 
We  cannot  hope  to  do  justice  to  both  of  these 
ladies,  or  perhaps  to  either  of  them,  on  the 
present  occasion  :  perhaps  we  have  acted 
wrongly  in  stringing  their  names  together. 

Mrs.  Browning  may  well  feel  that  she  had 
a  right  to  an  article  for  herself  alone,  as  much 
as  her  great  poet-husband,  to  whom  we  strove 
to  do  tardy  justice  but  lately.  He  and  she 
are  kindred  spirits  ;  yet  there  is  a  vast  differ¬ 
ence  between  them.  His  genius  is  essentially, 


we  might  almost  say  exclusively,  dramatic. 
The  simplest  line  that  falls  from  him,  no  mat¬ 
ter  in  what  shape,  is  a  strong  dramatic  utter¬ 
ance.  He  has  an  instinctive  knowledge  of 
the  hearts  of  men,  a  power  of  identifying 
himself  with  the  passions  of  others,  and  of 
realizing  them  in  their  most  fiery  outbursts, 
making  them  his  own.  Thus  far  he  is  im¬ 
pulsive,  most  impulsive,  dramatically  so ;  but 
there  his  impulse,  comparatively,  ends  :  free 
lyric  power  is  not  his  characteristic.  A  con¬ 
temporary  has  said  this  but  lately,  and  it  is 
true ;  yet  it  is  not  from  lack  of  impulsive 
power  that  Browning  fails  here ;  nay,  he  does 
not  fail,  for  he  never  makes  the  attempt :  he 
is  too  exclusively  dramatic,  as  we  have  said. 
His  earnestness  of  passion  forbids  all  lyrical 
redundancies.  It  is  utterly  false  that — as 
the  same  critic  asserts,  as  it  is  not  unfashion¬ 
able  to  say, — he  is  devoid  of  beauty.  He 
has  the  highest  beauty,  the  highest  grace : 
witness  “  Paracelsus,”  “Pippa  Passes,”  “  Co- 
lombe’s  Birthday.”  But  he  never  seeks  beau¬ 
ty  for  beauty’s  sake;  his  aim  is  the  reality  of 
passion,  good  or  bad :  if  beauty  is  consistent 
with  the  truth,  then  it  will  be  certain  to  be 
there :  but  the  passion  may  so  arrest  your 
sight  as  to  blind  your  eyes  to  the  beauty ! 
your  heart  is  too  strongly  appealed  to,  to 
allow  of  your  stopping  to  admire ! — A  mere 
love  of  words  for  their  own  s^ike,  this  he 
does  not  seem  to  possess.  Now  a  true  lyric 
poet  must !  He  sings  because  he  loves  sing¬ 
ing  :  true,  he  must  have  something  to  sing 
al^ut,  but  this  need  not  be  much  :  the  night¬ 
ingale  sings,  no  doubt,  of  the  beauty  of  the 
early  spring,  but  not  over  distinctly.  Now 
Mrs.  Browning  is  oftentimes  possessed  with 
the  fine  lyrical  “afflatus,”  the  passion  of  song, 
and  pours  herself  forth  in  verse,  'fhis  is  what 
Browning  seldom  or  never  does,  in  the  same 
sense  or  way  ;  yet  he  is  not  a  made  poet, 
but  a  horn  one :  it  is  his  instinct  to  be  dra¬ 
matic,  “  voila  tout !”  Both  he  and  Mrs. 
Browning  feel  intensely ;  he  thinks,  perhaps, 
most  deeply,  yet  she  is  a  thinker  too ;  both 
have  a  wild  imagination  and  a  potent  fancy ; 
he  has  a  genuine  vein  of  humor  ;  she  has  a 
pleasant,  genial,  meditative  lofty  strain,  such 
as  inspired  her  “  Wine  of  Cyprus.”  Upon 
the  whole,  we  think  Browning’s  the  higher 
and  the  master  spirit ;  hers  the  more  tender, 
and  the  more  musical  also. 

But  to  the  volumes  before  us,  which  we 
must  deal  with,  we  fear,  very  summarily. 
“  The  Drama  of  Exile”  is  a  fervid  and  yet  a 
sacred  strain.  At  the  gate  of  Paradise, 
where  Milton  left  our  first  parents,  the  spirit 
of  the  poetess  has  met  them,  has  listened  to 
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their  wails  of  fond  regret,  and  recorded  their  ' 
first  wandering  out  into  the  sterile  earth, 
thenceforth  to  yield  man  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow.  It  is  a  grand  and  a  solemn 
composition ;  somewhat  too  diCFuse,  perhaps, 
and  shadowy,  and  mixing  up  ideal  concep¬ 
tions,  abstract  ideas  personified,  such  as  the 
Spirits  of  the  Earth  and  of  the  Creatures, 
with  real  actual  sentient  beings,  in  a  manner 
we  can  scarcely  approve.  This,  unintention¬ 
ally,  gives  an  unreal  effect  to  much  that 
would  be  otherwise  very  beautiful,  and  even 
holy.  And  even  if  we  admit  of  these  twain 
impersonations  of  the  powers  of  nature,  what 
shall  we  say  to  those  shadows  of  shadows, 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac — vast  spectral  forms 
representing  these  signs  being  made  to  form 
a  circle  round  the  exile  wanderers  ?  We  do 
not  see  the  meaning  of  this,  and  we  are  sure 
that  its  effect  is  unhappy.  Again,  we  must 
blame  the  almost  ludicrous  and  hopeless  per¬ 
tinacity  with  which  the  chief  of  fallen  angels 
is  represented  as  troubling  those  with  his 
presence  who  incessantly  request  him  “  to 
go.”  There  is  something  even  comic  in  this, 
and  we  beg  Mrs.  Browning  to  believe  that 
we  do  not  make  the  remark  irreverently  ;  the 
opening  discourse  between  Gabriel  and  Lu¬ 
cifer  is  almost  entirely,  on  the  former’s  part, 
a  series  of  first  commands,  and  then  en¬ 
treaties,  to  the  latter  to  retire :  it  is  obvious 
that  Gabriel  should  not  be  made  to  speak  so 
forcibly  at  first,  if  he  has  no  power  to  en¬ 
force  his  commands ;  and  his  entering  into 
long  reasonings  afterwards  on  the  same 
theme,  is  a  token  of  weakness  we  should  not 
have  expected  from  an  angel.  We  almost 
fear  we  are  waxing  irreverent,  which  it  is 
certainly  far  from  our  intention  to  be,  firmly 
as  we  believe  in  angelic  agency,  and  strongly 
as  we  desire  to  do  honor  to  those  blessed 
spirits  which  stand  in  the  presence  of  our 
God  around  the  throne.  'ITie  first  scene, 
very  fine  in  parts,  is  followed  by  an  exquisite 
chorus  of  Eden  spirits,  while  Adam  and  Eve 
fly  across  the  track  traced  for  them  by  the 
glare  of  the  sword  of  fire,  self-moved,  for 
many  miles  along  the  waste.  There  are 
seven  lines  in  this  chorus  which  seem  to  us 
particularly  beautiful,  and  which  recur  often¬ 
times  in  their  mournful  sweetness,  with  slight 
changes,  adapting  them  to  the  various  sing¬ 
ers,  from  the  Spirits  of  the  trees,  rivers, 
flowers,  &c.  Take  the  second  of  these ; — 

“  Fare  ye  well,  farewell ! 

The  river-sounds,  no  longer  audible, 

Expire  at  Eden’s  door ! 

Each  footstep  of  your  treading 
Treads  out  some  murmur  which  ye  heard  before : 


Farewell  !  the  streams  of  Eden 

Ye  shall  hear  nevermore.” 

Is  not  that  melancholy  music,  recalling 
the  sweet  songs  of  our  own  early  childhood  ? 
Mark  the  lingering  sweetness  of  the  last  two 
lines,  where  the  cadence  falls  and  rests. 
There  is  a  plaintive  tenderness  in  this  rarely 
surpassed.  The  song  of  the  Bird-spirit  should 
be  quoted,  but  we  have  no  space  for  it.  Then 
follows  a  beautiful  colloquy  between  Adam 
and  Eve,  held  on  the  verge  of  the  sword- 
glare  :  both  characters  are  nobly  conceived. 
We  find  no  trace  of  selfishness  in  what  falls 
from  either  of  them;  only  the  love  God 
seems  no  longer  to  tenant  their  hearts  ;  in¬ 
tense  love  of  each  other  has  taken  its  place. 
We  have  not  space  to  go  through  the  drama 
seriatim  ;  it  is  grand  throughout.  To  our 
mind  it  is  very  questionable  whether  Lucifer 
should  be  represented  as  fraught  with  love 
for  anything,  even  for  his  own  morning-star. 
Scripture  represents  hate  .and  scorn  as  his 
essence,  and  in  these  consist  his  enmity  to 
God.  However,  the  song  of  the  Morning- 
Star  to  Lucifer  is  exceedingly  wild  and  glow¬ 
ing  ;  we  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to 
enrich  our  pages  with  it.  All  the  lyrics  in¬ 
troduced  in  this  poem  are  noble  ;  but  most 
intense,  is  perhaps,  the  power  displayed  in  that 
song  of  the  Earth-spirits,  when  they  curse 
our  first  parents  for  having  brought  the 
curse  on  them  (p.  59).  Its  wildness  is  great, 
but  is  exceeded  by  its  power ; — 

“  And  we  scorn  you  !  There’s  no  pardon 
Which  can  lean  to  you  aright. 

When  your  bodies  lake  the  guerdon 
Of  the  death-curse  in  our  sight. 

Then  the  bee  that  hummeth  lowest  shall  transcend 
you  : 

Then  ye  shall  not  more  an  eyelid. 

Though  the  stars  look  dt,VDn  your  eyes  ; 

And  the  earth,  which  ye  defiled. 

She  shall  shmr  you  to  the  skies, 

‘  Lo  !  these  kings  of  ours — who  sought  to  compre¬ 
hend  you  /’ 

*•  First  Spirit, 

“  And  the  elements  shall  boldly 
All  your  dust  to  dust  constrain ; 
Unresistedly  and  coldly, 

I  will  smite  you  with  my  rain  ! 

From  the  slowest  of  my  frosts  is  no  receding. 

“  Second  Spirit. 

“And  my  little  worm,  appointed 
To  assume  a  royal  part. 

He  shall  reign,  crowned  and  anointed. 
O’er  the  noble  human  heart ! 

Give  him  Counsel  against  losing  of  that  Eden 

What  a  magnificent  rhythm  for  scorn  and 
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irony !  The  final  apparation  of  our  Lord  is 
calmly  and  grandly  treated.  Altogether, 
the  “  Drama  of  Exile”  is  a  great,  though 
somewhat  sad,  creation:  it  is  like  the  eyrie 
of  the  eagle,  built  high  and  near  the  stars, 
but  rather  cold  and  lonely.  We  cannot 
speak  as  favorably  of  “The  Seraphim,”  also 
dramatic  in  its  form,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
only  an  ambitious  failure:  it  should  have 
been  excluded  from  the  volumes  before  us. 
Its  “  Part  the  First”  is  peculiarly  meaning¬ 
less  ;  in  which  all  the  myriads  of  the  angel- 
host  having  departed  to  gaze  on  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  two  only,  the  interlocutors,  Ador  and 
Zerah,  remain  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  also 
intending  to  follow  their  brethren,  but  stop¬ 
ping  in  the  first  instance  for  the  bare  purpose 
of  talk-talk-talk,  as  dreary  as  it  is  meaning¬ 
less.  We  are  sorry  to  speak  thus  harshly, 
but  the  theme  of  the  Crucifixion  is  too  awful 
and  too  blessed  not  to  have  forbidden  such 
a  desecration  as  this,  however  unintentional. 
The  whole  poem  labors  under  a  painful  sense 
of  unreality,  and  that  in  treating  of  the 
greatest  of  all  realities.  There  is  an  irreve¬ 
rence  to  our  feelings  in  the  stage-directions, 
so  to  speak,  respecting  the  shut  heavenly 

fate,  which  shocked  us  even  at  starting. 

he  everlasting  gates,  which  rolled  iiside 
when  He,  our  Lord,  ascended  to  His  glory, 
were  not  “a  gate:”  rather  were  they  inter¬ 
vening  spheres,  or  worlds  of  darkness  and  of 
majesty.  Does  not  Mrs.  Browning  feel  that 
the  glories  of  heaven  are  too  great  for  her 
earthly  grasp?  that  it  far  rather  becomes 
her  on  such  a  subject  to  tremble  and  adore  ? 
Let  her  pardon  our  frankness ;  but  we  confess 
this  poem  (if  so  we  must  call  it,  where  we 
see  few  poetic  sparks  from  first  to  last)  shocks 
us,  and  forms,  in  our  judgment,  a  most  un¬ 
worthy  sequel  to  her  “  Drama  of  Exile !” 
As  critics,  and  as  Christians,  we  entreat  that 
“  The  Seraphim”  may  be  removed  from  the 
next  edition ! 

The  translation  of  “  Prometheus,”  which 
follows,  has  great  merit;  but  we  do  not 
wholly  like  it.  It  displays  Mrs.  Browning’s 
usual  power,  especially  towards  the  close,  as 
in  the  mad  song  of  “  lo ;”  but  Prometheus’s 
complaints  are  rather  too  rhetorically  ren¬ 
dered,  without  sufficient  dramatic  earnestness. 
Pjiss  we  to  the  lyrics.  First  come  two  long 
strains,  both  noble,  yet  not  amongst  our  fa¬ 
vorites.  “  AVision  of  Poets”  reminds  us  of 
Tennyson’s  “Two  Voices;”  but  it  is  far  less 
thoughtful  and  more  indistinct.  It  is  em¬ 
phatically  a  vision,  and  possesses  only  vision¬ 
ary  beauties ;  and  yet  it  is  neither  devoid  of 
sublimity  nor  tenderness  of  heart.  We 


object  to  what  teemn  suggested  by  some 
expressions, — that  every  great  poet  must  be 
unhappy;  that  he  must  be  earnest,  we  believe. 
The  portraits  of  the  poets,  drawn  with  a  few 
bold  lines,  are  sometimes  very  striking.  Take, 
for  instance, — 

“Here,  Homer,  with  the  broad  suspense 
Of  thunderous  brows,  and  lips  intense, 

With  garrulous  god-innocence." 

Or  again, 

“Hesiod  old. 

Who,  somewhat  blind  and  deaf  and  cold. 
Cared  most  for  gods  and  buUs.” 

Or, 

“And  Ossian,  dimly  seen  or  guessed : 

Once  counted  greater  than  the  rest. 

When  numntain  winds  blew  out  his  rest." 

Or,  once  more, 

“And  Goethe — with  that  reaching  eye. 

His  soul  reached  out  from,  far  and  high. 

And  fell  from  inner  entity." 

How  true  of  that  sublimest  of  egotists, 
who  became  so  objective  at  last  as  to  be  no 
longer  a  human  being;  who  from  very  selfish¬ 
ness  lost  self !  There  is  beauty  and  majesty 
in  this  long  poem,  but  we  cannot  moralize  on 
its  bearings.  Pass  we  to  the  companion 
“Poet’s  Vow,”  which  we  like  not  much. 
It  is  poetically  executed,  indeed,  but  sadly 
unreal.  The  hero  gives  up  earthly  happiness 
and  a  loving  bride  from  mere  unnatural  mis¬ 
anthropy.  He  will  not  be  happy,  since  so 
many  of  his  fellow-men  are  not ;  and  so  shuts 
himself  up,  and  lives  and  dies,  useless  to 
himself  and  others,  a  blot  upon  the  face  of 
nature.  Such  a  song  as  this  is  like  a  picture 
of  the  desert:  the  leagues  on  leagues  of 
weary  sand  may  lie  in  the  broiling  sun  before 
u.s,  as  white,  as  sterile,  and  as  hideous  as  on 
the  desert’s  self,  but  where  was  the  good  of 
painting  them !  If  there  ever  were  such  a 
misanthrope,  surely  it  would  have  been 
better  to  leave  him  “to  perish  in  his  self¬ 
contempt.”  Now  follows  one  of  the  wildest 
romances  in  the  English,  or  in  any  tongue, 
but  it  is  also  most  beautiful.  The  title  is 
the  “  Romaunt  of  Margaret.”  It  is  a  weird 
tale  of  wo  and  spectral  horror ;  but  how 
wonderfully  told!  and  the  clinging  faith  of 
the  heroine  through  her  terrific  trial  endears 
the  poem  to  our  hearts.  We  shall  not  quote 
it,  or  quote  from  it,  but  refer  our  readers  to 
the  volume.  This,  however,  we  may  say :  it 
is  like  some  wild  forest  scene  at  midnight, 
with  just  one  break  in  the  dark  round  of 
trees,  where  the  silvery  moon  shines  through, 
sadly,  palely,  and  sweetly,  while  a  woodland 
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brooklet  murmurs  by.  Had  Mrs.  Browning 
written  this  alone,  she  had  earned  our  most 
earnest  admiration.  “Isabel’s  Child”  is  less 
erfect  in  its  execution,  we  think ;  but  very 
eauliful  in  conception.  A  mother,  by  her 
earnest  pra\  ers,  (such  prayers  have  power !) 
has  prevailed  on  God  to  spare  her  infant, 
assailed  by  deadly  fever ;  but  as  she  is  keep¬ 
ing  watch  over  the  reviving  babe,  a  strange 
apparition  chances:  it  loolu  upon  her  with 
thoughtful  eyes,  through  which  gleams  a 
spirit  in  maturity,  and  it  finds  a  voice  and 
speaks,  imploring  no  longer  to  be  stayed 
from  the  blessed  joys  of  heaven.  At  morn 
the  nurse  finds  the  child  dead  on  the  mother’s 
knee,  and  that  mother  blesses  God  for  having 
taken  away  her  darling. — Then  come  the 
Sonnets,  which,  generally  speaking,  are  very 
fine.  Let  us  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  that 
the  first,  “The  Soul’s  Expression,”  is  a  little, 
a  very  little,  too  self-asserting !  But  we  pass 
that  by.  There  is  great  power  in  these 
sonnets ;  a  concentration  of  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression,  of  which  ordinary  lady-poetesses 
could  form  no  conception  in  their  dreams. 
Perhaps  we  should  cite  one. — 

“  I  tell  you,  hopeless  grief  is  passionless. 

That  only  men,  incredulous  of  despair. 
Half-taught  in  anguish,  through  the  midnight  air, 
Beat  upward  to  God’s  throne  in  loud  access 
Of  shrieking  and  reproach.  Full  desertness 
In  souls,  as  countries,  lieth  silent-bare 
Under  Uie  blenching  vertical  eye-glare 
Of  the  absolute  heav’ns.  Deep-hearted  man, 
express 

Grief  for  thy  dead  in  silence  like  to  death  ; 

Most  like  a  monumental  statue  set 


In  everlasting  watch  and  moveless  wo. 

Till  itself  crumble  to  the  dust  beneath. 

Touch  it :  the  marble  eyelids  are  not  wet : 

It  it  could  weep,  it  could  arise  and  go.’’ 

We  thought  of  naming  the  more  singularly 
beautiful  sonnets,  but  there  are  so  many 
beautiful,  that  we  must  refrain.  We  pass 
to  the  second  volume.  Here  come  all  our 
prime  favorites,  which  we  are  unable  to 
dwell  on  now  as  we  should  wish.  Here 
is  “The  Romaunt  of  the  Page,”  sad  and 
sweet :  may  not  blue-bells  ring  out  such 
music  to  fairy  ears  when  the  summer  winds 
pass  over  them?  Yet,  no;  there  is  too 
much  of  gloom  and  sorrow  here :  rather  may 
the  elfs  of  the  woods  list  such  wild  strains, 
sung  to  them  by  autumn  breezes  rustling  the 
green  leaves  of  the  old  oak  tree.  Then 
comes  the  magnificent  “  Onora,  or  Lay  of  the 
Brown  Rosary,”  as  it  is  entitled.  We  should 
like  to  tell  the  story  of  this  last ;  but  we  may 
not.  A  good  and  gentle  girl,  who  abandons 
heaven  to  keep  her  life !  Her  lover  is  re¬ 
turning  from  the  wars,  yet  she  must  die, 
unless  she  make  her  unhallowed  compact : 
and  she  makes  it;  and  her  little  brother 
suspects  the  terrible  truth ;  and  at  the  altar 

her  lover - but  no,  we  will  tell  no  more. 

Only  let  us  say,  never  was  wilder,  sweeter 
ballad  sung  or  said !  And  for  the  second 
part,  where  Onora  is  sleeping,  and  the  angels 
dare  not  draw  too  nigh  her,  since  she  has 
forsaken  God,  and  the  evil  spirit  bids  her 
yield  her  good  dream,  in  which  she  wanders 
with  her  dead  father  through  the  summer 
fields — What  say  you  to  this,  reader  ours? — 


“  Evil  Spirit  in  a  Nun's  garb  by  the  bed. 

Forbear  that  dream !  forbear  that  dream !  too  near  to  heaven  it  leaned. 


“  Onura  in  sleep. 

“  Nay,  leave  me  this — but  only  this !  ’tis  but  a  dream,  sweet  fiend  ! 
“  Evil  Spirit. 

“  It  is  a  thought. 

“  Onora  in  sleep. 

“  A  sleeping  thought — most  innocent  of  goo<l — 

It  doth  the  Devil  no  harm,  sweet  fiend  !  it  cannot,  if  it  would. 

I  say  in  it  no  Imly  hvmn, — I  do  no  holy  work, 

I  scarcely  hear  the  Sabbath-bell  that  chimeth  from  the  kirk. 


“  Evil  Spirit. 

“  Forbear  that  dream — forbear  that  dream  ! 

“  Onora  in  sleep. 

“  Nay,  let  me  dream  at  least ! 

That  far-off  bell,  it  may  be  took  for  viol  at  a  feast — 

1  only  walk  among  the  fields,  beneath  the  autumn  sun. 
With  my  dead  father,  hand  in  hand,  as  I  have  often  done. 
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“  Evu  Sptnl. 

“  Tbon  shalt  do  something  harder  still. — Stand  up  where  thou  dost  stand. 
Among  the  fields  of  dream-land,  with  thy  father  hand  in  hand, 

And  clear  and  slow,  repeat  the  vow, — declare  its  cause  and  kind. 
Which,  not  to  break  in  sleep  or  wake,  thou  bearest  on  thy  mind. 

“  Onora  in  sleep. 

“  I  bear  a  vow  of  wicked  kind,  a  vow  for  mournful  cause  : 

I  vowed  it  deep,  I  vowed  it  strong — the  spirits  laughed  applause : 

The  spirits  trailed,  alon^  the  pines,  low  laughter  like  a  breeze, 

While,  high  atween  their  swinging  tops,  the  stars  appeared  to  freeze. 

“  £ri/  Spirit. 

“  More  calm  and  free, — speak  out  to  me,  why  such  a  vow  was  made. 

“  Onora  in  sleep. 

**  Because  that  Clod  decreed  my  death,  and  I  shrank  back  afraid. — 

Have  patience,  O  dead  father  mine  !  I  did  not  fear  to  die ; 

I  wish  I  were  a  young  dead  child,  and  had  thy  company ! 

I  wish  I  lay  beside  thy  feel,  a  buried  three-year  child, 

And  wearing  only  a  kiss  of  thine,  upon  my  lips  that  smiled !” 


We  break  off  abruptly,  where  it  seems 
sacrilege  to  abbreviate;  every  word  is  so 
beautiful.  We  shall  not  tell  the  issue. 
Then  follows  the  “  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess 
May,”  most  exquisite,  and  withal  most  pow¬ 
erful  :  “  The  Romance  of  the  Swan’s  Nest,” 
with  a  kind  of  innocent  infantine  beauty ; 
“Bertha  in  the  Lane,”  very  sad,  but  still 
sweeter ;  “  Lady  Geraldine’s  Courtship,” 
most  noble,  with  a  mighty  sweep  of  verse, 
and  a  corresponding  grandeur  of  feeling ;  the 
wild,  passionate  outcry  of  "  the  Runaway 
Slave the  deeply-pathetic  “  Cry  of  the 
Children,”  never  surpiissed,  and  not  to  be 
snrpas.sed,  for  lyrical  freedom  and  exceeding 
tenderness,  and  still  more  exceeding  power. 
We  quote  one  verse ;  it  is  the  factory  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  speaking  (we  trust  they  are 
saved  now) ; — 

“  ‘  True,’  say  tlie  young  children,  ‘  it  may  happen 
That  we  die  before  our  time. 

Little  Alice  died  last  year — the  grave  is  shapen 
lake  a  snowball,  in  the  rime. 

We  looked  into  the  pit  prepared  to  take  her — 

U  as  no  room  fur  any  work  in  the  close  clay : 
From  the  sleep  wherein  she  lieth  none  trill  trake  her. 
Crying,  ‘  Gel  up,  little  Alice!  it  is  day.’ 

If  vou  listen  by  that  grave,  in  sun  and  shower, 
With  your  ear  down,  little  Alice  never  cries ! — 
Could  we  see  her  face,  be  sure  we  should  not 
know  her. 

For  the  smile  has  lime  fur  grotcing  in  her  eyes, — 
And  merry  go  her  moments,  lulled  and  still^  in 
The  shroud,  by  the  kirk  chime ! 

'  It  is  good  vhen  U  happens,’  say  the  children, 

‘  TW  we  die  brfore  our  time.” 

Was  there  ever  keener  pathos  ?  And  one 
more  verse ; — 

“  For,  all  day  the  wheels  are  droning,  turning, — 
Their  winid  comes  in  our  faces, —  [burning. 

Till  our  hearts  turn, — our  hand,  with  pulses 
And  the  walls  turn  in  their  places —  ^ 


Turns  the  sky  in  the  high  trindow  blank  and 
reeling — 

Turns  the  long  light  that  droppeth  down  the 
wall  — 

Turn  the  black  flies  that  crawl  along  the  ceiling — 

All  are  turning,  all  the  day,  and  we  with  all. — 
And  all  day,  the  iron  wheels  are  droning ; 

And  sometimes  we  could  pray, 

‘  O  ye  wheels,’  (breaking  out  in  a  mad  moaning. 

Stop !  be  silent  for  to^ay !” 

We  have  not  even  space  to  enumerate  our 
favorites:  “The  Fourfold  Aspect;”  “'The 
Virgin  Mary  to  the  Child  Jesus ;”  “  To 
Plush  my  Dog,”  sweet  and  tender,  and 
cheerful-hearted  ;  “The  Cry  of  the  Human,” 
passionate  and  powerful  ;  “  The  Sleep,” 
mournfully  holy;  “Cowper’s  Grave,”  sub¬ 
lime  in  its  deep  tender  pathos ;  “  The  Lady’s 
Yes,”  “  A  Woman’s  Short- comings,”  “  A 
Man’s  Requirement,”  all  three  happy  strains ; 
one  of  a  higher  order,  “  A  Year’s  Spinning,” 
rarely  surpassed  or  equalled  for  its  expres¬ 
sion  of  deep  grief ;  “  Catarina  to  Camoens,” 
most  lender  of  canzonets ;  and  “  Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese,”  the  veil  of  which  it 
behoves  not  us  to  rend  away ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  “  they  are  beautiful  exceedingly.”  And 
that  is  all :  all  we  can  at  least  find  a  space 
for,  and  enough,  in  our  judgment,  to  crown 
a  lady  Queen  of  Song;  and  that  is  Mrs. 
Browning.  Certainly  she  is  not  a  faultless 
poet ;  she  deals  too  much  in  frequent  double 
endings,  some  of  which  are  strained  and 
forced  ;  she  is  apt  to  play  Greek  freaks  with 
her  English  tongue  ;  she  is  sometimes  too 
weird ;  rarely  too  sentimental.  And  now, 
that  we  are  about  to  leave  her,  we  feel  as  if 
we  had  said  nothing  about  her ;  nothing 
truly  to  the  point.  But  necessity  commands, 
and  so  we  leave  the  theme. 
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Still  more  unjustly  are  we  constrained  to 
treat  Miss  Lowe ;  we  had  hoped  to  linger 
over  some  of  her  calm  stately  lyrics  also ;  so 
self-possessed  in  their  sadness.  There  is 
“  Zareefa,”  wdiich  gives  its  name  to  one 
volume,  thus  characteristically  opening  ; — 

“  When  I  consider  time’s  unfolded  page, 

Where  man  his  soul  hath  graven  on  each  line, 
And  note  his  wrongs  in  every  clime  and  age 
To  woman,  yet  how  evermore  doth  shine 
Her  spirit  over  his,  almost  divine, 

When  most  reviled  in  goodness  eminent ; 

I  marvel  much,  and  grieve,  yet  rest  content.” 

There  is  a  slap  in  the  Lice  for  male  critics 
at  starting!  but  we  will  not  be  rebuffed. 
The  tale  is  a  very  graceful,  though  a  sad 
one,  most  gracefully  told.  In  strong  con¬ 
trast  with  Mrs.  Browning,  Miss  Lowe  is 
rarely  outwardly  impulsive ;  she  gives  you, 
mainly,  results  of  past  thoughts  and  emo¬ 
tions  ;  does  not  fling  her  feelings  forth  in  the 
very  act  of  composition.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
peculiar  reserve  about  Miss  Lowe’s  poetry 
in  this  respect,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
almost  all  other  poetry  written  by  ladies ; 
but  we  are  already  lingering.  The  song, 
“Peace,  O  peace!”  is  a  peculiarly  charac¬ 
teristic  strain,  and  very  beautiful ;  we  must 
cite  it : — 

“  I’eace,  0  peace  !  the  air  is  still ; 

Sighs  are  spent,  and  sorrow  dead  : 

Look  around  and  take  thy  fill 
Of  quiet  joys  around  thee  spread. — 

No !  the  past  no  power  can  break  : 

Still  its  mournful  memories  wake. 

Every  care  is  vain. 

Not  till  throbs  tliy  pulse  no  more, 

Till  life’s  fever’d  dream  be  o’er, — 

Shalt  thou  rest  from  pain.” 

“The  Burden  of  Britain,”  “Threnodia,” 
“An  Evening  Ode,”  “The  Vallisneria,” 
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“  Milton,”  “  The  Departed,”  and  other  lyrics 
in  this  volume,  have  a  calm,  still  beauty  of 
their  own. 

But  these  lyrics  are  far  inferior,  in  our 
judgment,  to  the  two  dramas  we  meant  to 
have  dilated  on.  First,  that  charming 
“  Queen’s  Choice,”  so  utterly  void  of  all  aim 
at  power,  and  yet  so  full  of  the  thing  itself : 
the  deepest  seas  are  apt  to  be  most  still : 
but  here  this  image  is  out  of  place,  for  this 
drama  is  sunny  on  the  whole,  and  leaves  a 
happy  memory  behind  it.  Yet  more  highly 
do  we  think  of  “  the  Prophecy  of  Bahuim  ;  ’ 
all  the  characters  introduced  are  strongly 
individualized, — the  mean  and  selfish,  and 
yet  strong-souled  prophet,  emblem  of  genius 
misapplied  ;  the  reckless  warrior-youth,  Zu- 
riel ;  the  wise  and  holy  Thirza  ;  the  gentle 
Milcah  ;  the  fierce  Prince  of  Midian  ;  all  are 
painted  with  a  master-hand :  all  are  truth 
itself.  Here  is  power,  and  yielding  tender¬ 
ness,  and  subtle  wisdom  ;  strong  sound  sense 
being  perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  marked 
characteristic.  We  must  conclude ;  some 
day  or  other,  we  trust  yet,  to  do  more  justice 
to  Miss  Ijowe ;  we  cannot  think  the  theme 
e.\hausted ;  indeed  it  has  scarcely  been 
touched. 

One  circumstance  is  very  remarkable,  con¬ 
nected  with  our  subject ;  it  is,  that  both  these 
poetesses  in  tlieir  spheres,  so  far  greater  in 
the  boldness  and  grandeur  of  their  thoughts 
than  their  sister-singers, — are  comparatively 
learned !  both  are  good  Greek  scholars ; 
Miss  Lowe,  we  believe,  is  well  read  in  He¬ 
brew  also ; — has  this  aided  to  impart  or  sus¬ 
tain  the  grandeur  which  they  do  most  un¬ 
doubtedly  possess  ?  Can  we  draw  an  argu¬ 
ment  from  this  fact  for  making  our  young 
maidens  classical  adepts?  We  would  not  do 
that ;  but  the  fact,  we  think,  should  be  re¬ 
corded. 


Illness  of  Heine. — “  Poor  Heine,”  says 
the  Leader,  “  is  dying.  Paralysis  has  killed 
every  part  of  him  but  the  head  and  heart ; 
and  yet  this  diseased  body — like  that  of  the 
noble  Augustin  Thierry — still  owns  a  lordly 
intellect.  In  the  brief  intervals  of  suffering 
Heine  prepares  the  second  volume  of  his 
‘  Buch  der  Lieder and  dictates  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  his  life — of  which  he  will  make  a 
picture  gallery,  where  the  portraits  of  all  the 
remarkable  persons  he  has  seen  and  known 


will  be  hung  up  for  our  inspection.  Those 
who  know  Heine’s  wit  and  playful  sarcasm 
will  feel,  perhaps,  somewhat  uncomfortable 
at  the  idea  of  sitting  for  their  portraits ;  but 
the  public  will  be  eager  ‘  for  the  fun.’  There 
is  little  of  stirring  interest  in  the  events  of  his 
life  ;  but  he  has  known  so  many  remarkable 
people,  and  his  powers  of  vivid  painting  are 
of  an  excellence  so  rare  in  German  authors, 
that  the  announcement  of  his  memoirs  will 
I  create  a  great  sensation.” 
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OrR  readers  will  readily  unite  in  a  tribute 
of  hearty  thanks  to  the  mighty  locomotive 
power  of  the  nineteenth  century.  During 
the  past  summer,  unrivaled  in  the  annals  of 
traveling,  which  of  them  has  not  been  in¬ 
debted  to  the  agency  of  steam  for  some  in¬ 
vigorating  change  of  scene,  for  mountain 
air  or  ocean  breezes,  for  rural  seclusion  or 
city  excitement  ?  City  denizens  have  no 
smalt  cause  to  bless  the  memories  of  Watt 
and  Stephenson,  as  emerging  from  a  com¬ 
modious  carriage  after  an  easy  ride  of  fifty 
or  sixty  minutes,  in  less  time,  and  with 
incomparably  less  fatigue,  than  they  could 
walk  from  Tower  Hill  to  Hyde  Park  Comer, 
they  find  themselves  in  a  new  world,  amid 
corn-fields  and  hop-gardens ;  or  within  ten 
minutes’  walk  of  rocks  carpeted  with  sea¬ 
weed,  foaming  billows,  and  snowy  sea-gulls. 
Nor  are  country  residents  behindhand  to 
honor  gratefully  those  master  minds,  and 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  existing  ' 
facilities  for  exchanging  sea-coast  scenes  for 
inland  beauties,  during  a  few  weeks ;  or 
peaceful  balmy  valleys  for  the  bracing  breezes 
of  our  ocean  shores;  besides  multiplied  trips 
of  pleasure  and  profit  to  “  the  great  metropo¬ 
lis.”  Many  of  us  who  were  mostly  confined 
in  our  olden  excursions  to  the  precincts  of  our 
island  home,  now  realize  by  personal  inspec¬ 
tion  the  marvels  and  the  beauties  of  the  Seine, 
the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Bosphorus. 

Nor  does  Britain  alone  participate  in  these 
benefits  ;  Europe  and  America  alike  share 
and  enjoy  them.  In  River  Navigation  our 
Western  brethren  have  greater  advantages 
to  boast  of  than  ourselves,  and  Jonathan 
may  well  praise  the  memory  of  Fulton — 
though  he  neglected  him  during  his  life,  and 
left  him  to  die  in  penury — as  he  navigates 
his  stupendous  lakes  and  rivers,  reveling, 
amid  their  wondrous  wilds,  in  everj’  comfort, 
on  board  the  luxurious  steamboats  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  Mississippi.  He  likes  rail¬ 
roads  too,  as  well  as  steamboats,  and  his 
recorded  preference  will  find  an  echo  in  many 
a  bosom  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  “  I 


like  railroads,”  says  Jonathan;  “anybody 
may  hate  railroads,  despise  railroads,  or  rail 
at  railroads,  but  I  like  railroads.  I  like, 
when  I  arrive  at  the  station  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  starting,  to  be  shown  into  a  nice 
warm  room,  where  the  quarter  of  an  hour 
passes  quicker  than  five  minutes  in  a  dirty 
coach-office  or  a  coffee-room,  where  the 
waiters  try  to  look  you  into  a  glass  of  brandy- 
and- water  for  the  sake  of  the  house,  or  out 
of  a  sixpence  for  the  sake  of  themselves.  I 
like  the  ample  room  of  a  steam-carriage, 
where  there  is  no  necessity  for  your  neigh¬ 
bors  to  dig  holes  in  your  sides  with  their 
elbows,  or  lay  their  soft  heads  upon  your 
soft  shoulders.  I  hate  to  wait  for  anything; 
men  must  wait,  and  so  must  horses,  but 
steam-coaches  know  no  dependence,  and  are 
never  in  love.  I  like  to  have  to  do  with 
porters  who  charge  nothing  for  being  civil, 
and  haven’t  time  to  put  their  hands  into 
their  pockets,  which  is  a  vulgar  and  idle 
habit.  I  like  to  travel  fiist.  I  dread  vicious 
horses,  and  feel  for  distressed  ones.  I  don’t 
like  going  down-hill — drag-chain  breaking — 
coach  upsetting — coachman  dying,  leaving  a 
wife  and  twelve  children — myself  doubled 
up  in  a  ditch  with  a  broken  leg,  when  I’m 
going  to  be  married  next  week,  and  no  three¬ 
penny  a.ssurance  offices  to  pay  the  doctor.” 

'fhough  far  from  wishing  to  depreciate  the 
high  advantages  of  the  personal  pleasure  and 
health  promoted  by  our  “  fire-caravans,”  the 
benefits  conferred  by  them  are  seen  in  an 
infinitely  more  important  and  imposing  as-* 
pect,  when  view^  with  reference  to  the 
substantial  results  of  the  wonderfully  facili¬ 
tated  intercourse  between  men  and  nations 
in  every  variety  of  relationship.  Rapidly  to 
glance  at  the  multiform  advantages,  com¬ 
mercial,  social,  and  civilizing,  of  this  puissant 
locomotive  agent,  would  be  to  elicit  grateful 
acclamations  from  peer  and  peasant,  nabob 
and  navvy,  purseful  and  poor,  traveler  and 
trader,  retrospective  excursionists  of  1850, 
and  expectant  Industrial  Expositionists  of 
1851,  together  eliminating  a  whirlwind  of 
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praise  from  the  thirty-six  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass. 

Such  as  have  not  before  explored  the  early 
history  of  the  great  discovery  of  the  power 
of  steam,  and  its  application  to  locomotion, 
must,  in  their  late  journeyings  in  pursuit  of 
business  or  pleasure,  have  burned  to  know 
all  that  can  be  learned  of  the  past  history, 
the  origin,  rise,  and  progress  of  its  wonderful 
machinery'.  It  is  possible  some  unthinking 
mortals  may  step  time  after  time  into  a  rail¬ 
way  train  without  a  thought  about  the  origin 
of  railroads  or  steam-engines.  The  first 
mi^ht  be  the  effect  of  the  Noachian  deluge, 
and  the  second,  the  natural  product  of  some 
South  Pacific  Island,  with  directions  for  use 
wrapped  up  in  the  toiler,  for  anything  they 
know  or  care  about,  to  the  contrary.  But 
in  this  educated  age,  such  cygni  nigri  must 
be  very  rare  birds  indeed.  Few  must  be  the 
number  of  those  who  have  not  thought  o’er  the 
past,  replete  with  the  most  ingenious  and 
successful  inventions  and  rapid  improvements, 
before  the  present  high  state  of  perfection  in 
our  means  of  travelling  has  been  attained. 
Ay,  and  penetrated,  too,  the  distant  future  in 
their  speculations  and  previsions  of  what  the 
further  unfolding  of  the  mighty  powers  of 
steam  and  engineering  talents  will  achieve  in 
the  world’s  history.  To  these  the  following 
memorabilia  of  steam,  its  existing  effects,  and 
gigantic  promises,  cannot  prove  wholly  unin¬ 
teresting. 

Part  II. 

Our  first  impulse  is  to  look  around,  and 
gazing  with  wonder  on  the  contrast  pre¬ 
sented  between  notr  and  then — meaning  by 
the  latter  adverb  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury — to  explore  with  ever-increasing  admi¬ 
ration  the  details  of  the  mighty  engineering 
works  sounding  and  abounding  in  ml  direc¬ 
tions. 

But,  as  our  object  is  rather  to  sketch  the 
prominent  achievements  of  steam  in  the  his- 
■  tory  of  locomotion,  we  shall  touch  very 
lightly  upon  the  mechanical  and  scientific, 
and  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  resultant 
facts  in  connection  with  travel.  And  as 
practical  water  transit,  by  the  impulsion  of 
steam,  dates  from  an  earlier  period  than  land 
traffic  by  the  same  agency,  we  propose  (pre¬ 
fixing  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  early  history 
of  steam  and  the  steam-engine)  to  treat,  first, 
of  aquatjc  triumphs,  and,  secondly,  of  the 
rail  and*its  grim-headed  caravans;  subse- 

?[uently  indul^ng  in  speculations  on  the 
uture  mighty  effects  which  the  power  of 


steam  may  be  expected  to  impress  upon  the 
habitable  globe. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  water  increases 
its  bulk  about  seventeen  hundred  times,  when 
evaporated  under  the  weight  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  at  the  earth’s  surface.  The  increase 
of  volume  which  water  thus  undergoes  by  its 
conversion  into  steam,  is  of  course  diminished 
or  increased  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
pressure  under  which  it  may  be  confined. 

“  A  pint  of  water  may  be  evaporated  by  two 
ounces  of  coals.  In  its  evaporation  it  swells 
into  two  hundred  and  sixteen  gallons  of 
steam,  with  a  mechanical  force  sufficient  to 
raise  a  weight  of  thirty-seven  tons  a  foot 
high.  The  steam  thus  produced  has  a  press¬ 
ure  equal  to  that  of  common  atmospheric 
air  ;  and  by  allowing  it  to  expand,  by  virtue 
of  its  elasticity,  a  further  mechanical  force 
may  be  obtained,  at  least  equal  in  amount  to 
the  former.  A  pint  of  water,  therefore,  and 
two  ounces  of  common  coal,  are  thus  ren¬ 
dered  capable  of  doing  as  much  work  as  is 
equivalent  to  seventy-four  tons  raised  a  foot 
high.”  Two  hundred  feet  of  steam  can 
be  condensed  in  one  second,  by  four  ounces 
of  water,  and  their  expansive  force  reduced 
to  one-fifth. 

The  power  exerted  by  steam  appears  to 
have  been  known  to  some  extent  at  a  very 
early  period,  although  the  ancients  did  not  at 
all  comprehend  theoretically  its  source.  They 
had  no  idea  of  the  expansive  force  exerted  by 
water  in  the  state  of  vapor,  but  imagined  that 
the  air  expelled  from  water  by  beat  exercised 
in  its  expulsion  that  immense  power,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  under  these  circumstances  they 
had  discovered.  It  was  left  for  Dalton  and 
Mariotte  to  evolve  the  laws  of  pressure  com¬ 
mon  to  all  elastic  fluids,  though  the  fact  of 
the  elasticity  of  steam  was  known  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

It  is  interesting  to  have  ascertained  that 
the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  derived  some 
practical  benefits  from  their  acquaintance 
with  steam ;  the  latter  in  adding  to  the  im¬ 
posing  effect  of  their  stupendous  monuments 
of  industrial  labor — the  former,  in  adminis¬ 
tering  to  their  voluptuous  refinement.  But 
the  swarthy  worshipers  of  Isis  and  Osiris, 
whatever  their  obligations  to  steam,  would 
hardly  feel  flattered  while  contemplating 
their  great  pyramid,  five  hundred  leet  in 
height,  standing  upon  a  base  measuring  seven 
hundred  feet  each  way,  and  weighing  twelve 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  million  of 
pounds ;  requiring  for  its  erection  the  labor 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men  for  twenty 
years,  according  to  Herodotus — could  they 
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be  made  aware  of  Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner’s 
calculation  that  the  roaterialsof  this  pyramid 
would  be  raised  from  the  ground  to  their  pre¬ 
sent  position  by  the  combustion  of  about  four 
hundred  and  eighty  ton  of  coals which 
reflection,  mathematically  expressed,  would 
present  to  the  indignant  Pharaohs  a  rather 
odd  and  depreciatory  equation.  If  gratified 
to  know  that  men  of  yore  profited  by  their 
knowledge  of  steam,  there  is  yet  more  cause 
to  lament  over  the  abuse  of  that  power  in  their 
hands,  for  it  appears  to  have  been  pressed 
chiefly  into  the  service  of  superstition,  and  to 
have  aided  in  promoting  the  delusions  of 
heathen  idolatry. 

Dr.  \Vm.  Bell,  in  a  learned  and  interesting 
paper  on  “  /Eoliphiles,  or  the  Earliest  Appli¬ 
cation  of  Steam  to  the  Purposes  of  Supersti¬ 
tion,”  suggests  that  this  jugglery  in  the  use 
of  steam,  this  prostitution  of  its  power  to  the 
designs  of  infamous  pretenders,  might  have 
cau.sed  its  powers,  though  well  known,  to 
remtiin  undeveloped  through  the  series  of 
ages  which  elapsed  before  it  was  shown  to 
the  world  in  its  practical  application  as  an 
agent  in  arts  and  manufactures.  He  believes 
that  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  powers 
of  steam  was  possessed  so  early  as  two  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half  before  the  Christian  era;  and 
how  many  centuries  might  then  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  reasoner  on  this  subject  had 
given  his  discoveries  to  the  world,  was  hidden 
in  an  impenetrable  veil  of  obscurity.  Several 
drawings  of  human  and  animal  figures  have 
been  exhibited  by  Dr.  Bell,  showing  that 
each  was  only  a  sort  of  steam-boiler  cast  in 
that  shape,  with  one  hole  for  pouring  in  the 
water,  and  another  out  of  which  the  oracular 
sounds  were  to  proceed.  These  figures  had 
been  found  in  England,  (the  Cauld  Lad  of 
Hilton,  Staffordshire,  and  at  Basingstoke, 
Hants,)  in  Norway,  Scandinavia,  Germany, 
the  Crimea,  and  other  parts.  The  priests,  it 
would  seem,  used  them  to  strike-  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  their  devotees,  by  the  unearthly 
sounds  they  emitted,  and  the  mode  of  use 
was  to  stop  up  one  aperture  and  to  raise  the 
steam  inside  the  figure  until  it  attained  suffi¬ 
cient  power  to  force  out  the  stopper ;  the 
confined  steam  rushing  out  with  a  whistling 
screeching  sound,  and  filling  the  place  where 
the  devotees  were  assembled,  their  mindd  were 
soon  impressed  with  the  belief  that  they 
were  in  the  presence  of  a  supernatural  being; 
and  of  their  fears  the  priests  were  not  slow 
to  take  advantage.  Many  learned  quotations 
are  adduced  in  support  of  Dr.  Bell’s  opinion, 
and  reference  is  made  especially  to  accounts 
which  have  come  down  of  a  German  figure  of 
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this  kind,  which,  even  so  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  looked  upon  as  a  deity  possessed 
of  strange  powers. 

The  Cauld  Lad  of  Hilton,  in  connection 
with  which  the  Manor  of  Elssington,  in  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  was  held  of  the  feudal  lord  of 
Hilton,  was  a  figure  of  this  kind,  the  use  of 
which  had  been  converted  from  paganism  to 
suit  the  times,  when  another  form  of  worship 
prevailed. 

The  feudal  service  was,  that  the  lord  of 
Essington  should,  at  a  certain  period,  take  a 
goose  into  the  great  hall  at  Hilton,  and  drive 
It  three  times  round  the  fire,  while  Jack  of 
Hilton  (the  image)  blew  the  fire  ;  that  then 
the  goose  became  the  prop^ty  of  the  lord 
of  Hilton,  and  the  lord  of  Essington  received 
a  mess  of  meat  from  the  lord  of  Hilton’s  ta¬ 
ble.  Now,  this  was  clearly  an  old  Saxon 
custom,  applied  as  a  bond  for  feudal  service. 
The  goose  was  a  bird  sacred  under  the  Saxon 
Edda  ;  the  image  was  the  idol  of  the  same 
heathen  system  ;  the  fire  was  the  altar  ;  the 
goose  was  brought  to  sacrifice,  and  the  sub- 
se(}uent  feasts  were  but  parts  of  the  same 
pagan  rite.  One  curious  figure  of  this  kind 
is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  knight,  armed  at  all 
points,  seated  on  horseback. 

It  was  known,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Cru¬ 
sades,  Christian  knights  who  were  captured, 
were  made  to  suffer  the  cruel  torture  of  being 
roasted  to  death  in  their  armor,  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  form  of 
this  image  might  be  suggested  by  the  desire 
to  have  some  imitation  of  the  horrid  sport, 
when  the  barbarians  who  practised  it  had 
not  the  means  of  providing  the  reality.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  oracular  noises  which 
are  reported  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
head  of  the  Memnon  were  caused  by  water 
in  the  interior  raised  to  a  high  temperature 
by  an  Egyptian  sun ;  but  these  sounds  ap¬ 
pear  more  probably  to  have  arisen  from  the 
peculiar  vibrations  excited  in  the  particles 
composing  the  granite  by  the  sudden*  change 
of  temperature  at  sunrise  ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  some  kinds  of  granite,  especially 
when  cleft  emit  sounds  like  those  described  by 
Pausanias  and  Philostratus  as  emanating  from 
the  statue  in  question. 

The  earliest  detailed  record  we  possess  of 
a  veritable  stet-im  machine  is  that  constructed 
by  Hero,  the  philosopher  of  Alexandria,  who 
collected  the  science  and  inventions  of  the 
ancients  along  with  some  of  his  own  into  a 
systematic  treatise  written  in  Greek,  more 
than  120  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His 
work  on  Pneumatics  and  Steam  Machinery 
was  one  of  the  first  and  finest  specimens 
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yielded  by  the  printing-press.  Thus  the 
press  made  the  first  advances  in  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  benefits  between  printing  and 
steam  ;  that  steam  has  fully  repaid  tne  at¬ 
tention  may  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  a 
visit  to  "Captain  Hoe’s  last  fast  press,” 
which,  with  four  men  to  supply  the  blank 
sheets,  and  four  more  to  bear  away  the  print¬ 
ed  ones  as  they  are  issued,  works  off  ivcthe 
thounand  impressions  an  hour.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  this  machine  is  as  beautiful  as  it 
is  complete,  and,  notwithstanding  its  rapidity 
of  motion,  it  cannot  be  heard  at  work  in  an 
adjoining  room.  That  nothing  may  be  want¬ 
ing  to  secure  expedition,  it  may  be  added, 
that  Captain  Hoe  has  produced  other  ma¬ 
chinery  by  which,  in  one  hour,  3,600  of  these 
newspapers  are  folded. 

Attention  was  attracted  to  the  power  of 
steam  shortly  after  the  printing  of  Hero’s 
work,  and  steady  progress  has  attended  the 
prosecution  of  the  study,  until  the  present 
high  pitch  of  efficiency  has  been  attained  in 
steam  machinery. 

One  of  the  first  names  appearing  in  the 
annals  of  steam,  after  this  period,  is  that  of 
Blasco  de  Garay,  a  Spaniard,  whose  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  about  the  year  a.  d.  1543, 
and  of  whom  we  shall  again  have  occasion 
to  speak.  Solomon  de  Caus,  a  French  ar¬ 
chitect  and  engineer,  a  native  of  Normandy, 
prosecuted  his  researches  about  a.  d.  1614. 
He  was  evidently  ignorant  of  the  elasticity 
of  steam,  for  his  theorem  is,  "  that  the  parte 
of  the  element  water  mix  for  a  time  with  the 
parte  of  the  element  air ;  the  fire  causes  this 
mixture,  and  that  on  removing  the  fire,  and 
dissipating  the  heat,  then  the  parte  of  the 
water  mixed  with  air  return  to  their  proper 
place,  forming  again  part  of  the  water.” 

In  January,  1618,  David  Ramsey,  a  page 
of  the  king’s  bedchamber,  obtained  a  patent 
“  to  exercise  and  put  in  use  divers  newe  apt 
formes  ^or  kinds  of  engines,  and  other  pfit- 
able  invencons,  as  well  to  plough  grounds 
without  horse  or  oxen,  and  to  make  fertile  as 
well  barren  peats,  salts,  and  sea-sands,  as  in¬ 
land  and  upland  grounds  wiUiin  the  realms 
of  England,  Ac.  As  also,  to  raise  waters, 
and  to  make  boats  for  carriages  running  upon 
the  water  as  swift  in  calms,  and  more  safe  in 
storms,  than  boats  full-sayled  in  great  winds.” 
The  water-raising  engine,  and  water-carri¬ 
ages,  have  long  been  perfected ;  and  Sir 
Willoughby  d’Eresby  has  lately  added  the 
steam-plough. 

A  curious  aeoliphile  was  constructed  by 
Giovanni  Brasca,  an  Italian,  in  1629.  It 
consisted  of  a  close  copper  vessel,  in  the 


shape  of  a  negro’s  head,  which  was  filled 
with  water,  and  furnished  with  a  small  tube 
proceeding  from  the  mouth.  Steam  was  ge¬ 
nerated  within,  and  issuing  from  the  tube, 
was  directed  against  the  vanes  of  a  horizontal 
flat  wheel,  turning  it  round,  and  thus  im¬ 
parting  motion  to  a  pestle  and  mortar,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  alchemist’s  laboratory. 

But  the  honor  of  inventing  and  construct¬ 
ing  the  first  steam-engine  at  all  analogous  to 
the  present  method  of  applying  the  power  of 
steam,  is  certainly  due  to  Edward  Somerset, 
Marquis  of  Worcester.  If  Newton’s  grand 
discovery  originated  in  his  observation  of  a 
ribstone  pippin,  the  Marquis  was  under  equal 
obligations  to  an  Irish  stew.  The  downfall 
of  an  apple  attracted  the  notice  of  the  astro¬ 
nomer  ;  and  the  upstart  of  a  pot-lid  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  mechanician.  During  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  as  a  Royalist 
agent,  the  Marquis  observed  the  lid  of  the 
saucepan,  in  which  his  dinner  was  preparing, 
to  fly  off ;  and  rightly  conjectured  that  the 
moving  power  might  be  applied  to  a  rather 
more  useful  purpose.  On  regaining  his  liber¬ 
ty,  he  pursued  the  idea,  and  succeeded  in 
constructing  a  high-pressure  steam-engine. 
Of  his  work  he  has  left  a  record,  couched  in 
mysterious  language,  in  the  well-known  vol¬ 
ume  entitled  “  A  Century  of  the  Names  and 
Scantlings  of  such  Inventions  as  at  present  I 
can  call  to  mind  to  have  tried  and  perfected, 
which  (my  former  notes  being  lost)  I  have, 
at  the  instance  of  a  powerful  friend,  endea¬ 
vored  now,  in  the  year  1665,  to  set  these 
down  in  such  a  way  as  may  sufficiently  in¬ 
struct  me  to  put  any  of  them  into  practice.’ 

It  was  not,  however,  until  thirty  years 
after  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
that  the  first  practical  steam-engine  was 
made.  This  was  the  condensing  engine,  in¬ 
vented  by  Captain  Thomas  S.svary,  in  the 
year  1697.  Eight  years  subsequent  to  Sa- 
vary’s  invention,  an  immense  improvement 
was  effected  by  Thomas  Newcomer,  an  iron¬ 
monger,  jointly  with  J.  Cauley,  an  ingenious 
glazier;  Newcomer  being  the  inventor  of  the 
principle  of  the  atmospheric  engine.  Dr. 
Papini,  a  Frenchman,  introduced  about  this 
time  the  floating  piston,  and  safety-valve,  and 
indicated  indeed  the  atmospheric  principle. 
His  countrymen  have  sought  to  attribute  to 
him  the  honor  of  having  invented  the  steam- 
engine;  but  he  has  no  just  pretensions  to  the 
discovery.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  employ¬ 
ed  Dr.  Papini  in  1698^,  to  exert  the  agency 
of  steam  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water, 
and  his  machineiy  was  constructed  upon  the 
principle  which  had  been  indicated  by  the 
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Marquis  of  Worcester.  His  efforts  were  un¬ 
successful  ;  but  Leibnitz,  who  was  then  re¬ 
siding  in  England,  forwarded  to  him  a  de¬ 
scription  and  plans  of  the  engine  constructed 
by  Captain  Savary  ;  and  the  Doctor  publish¬ 
ed  no  account  of  his  own  experiments  until 
ten  years  after  Sarary  had  obtained  his 
patent. 

Henry  Beighton  and  James  Brindley  both 
effected  improvements  on  Newcomer’s  engine 
before  the  giant  genius  of  James  Watt  ap¬ 
peared  to  exhibit  the  vast  resources  with 
which  the  steam-engine  was  endowed  by  his 
unparalleled  ingenuity.  Before  his  inven¬ 
tions  this  mighty  machine  was  still  compara¬ 
tively  in  its  infancy ;  though  it  may  be  said 
to  have  been  weaned  from  its  juvenile  nurses, 
the  cock-boys,  and  taught  to  help  itself,  by 
one  of  these  attendants,  Humphrey  Potter, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  open  and  shut  the  cocks 
at  the  required  intervals ;  but  a  taste,  not 
confned  to  the  sunny  shores  of  Italy,  for  the 
dolce  far  niente  led  him  to  add  scoygan,  as  he 
called  it,  (derived  from  the  verb  acog,  to 
akulk,)  which  consisted  in  a  scries  of  strings, 
by  which  the  cocks  were  so  connected  with 
the  moving  parts  of  the  machine,  that  they 
were  opened  and  shut  by  its  own  move¬ 
ments,  independently  of  all  outward  atten¬ 
tion,  and  with  a  precision  and  regularity  far 
superior  to  that  attained  by  the  most  atten¬ 
tive  of  cock-boys.  This  contrivance  was  much 
improved  by  Beighton,  and  was  the  6rst  in 
that  series  of  inventions  which  has  since  ren¬ 
dered  the  steam-engine  so  pre-eminent  as  a 
self-acting  machine. 

We  must  not  stay  even  to  mention  all 
Watt’s  ingenious  and  most  important  im¬ 
provements,  among  which  the  Separate  Con¬ 
denser,  the  Condenser  Pump,  the  Double-act¬ 
ing  Engine,  the  Parallel  Motion,  and  the 
Oocernor^  are  most  conspicuous.  He  obtained 
his  patent  in  1769,  for  the  invention  of  the 
“  Double  Impulse”  engine  by  which  the 
steam  was  made  to  act  above,  as  well  as  be¬ 
low,  the  piston,  and  which  constituted  the 
6rst  great  improvement,  by  which  the  steam- 
engine  could  be  successfully  employed  as  the 
motive  power  in  the  propulsion  of  vessels. 

Part  III. 

This  leads  us  to  the  next  branch  of  our 
subject, — the  triumphs  of  steam  in  the  art 
of  Navigation,  and  affords  us  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  redeem  our  promise  of  further  reference 
to  Blasco  de  Garay.  On  the  l7th  of  June, 
1543,  this  Spanish  sea-captain  experimented 
before  Charles  V.  at  Barcelona,  with  an  en¬ 


gine  he  had  constructed,  by  which  “  ships 
and  vessels  of  the  largest  size  could  be  pro¬ 
pelled  even  in  a  calm,  without  the  aid  of  oars 
and  sails.”  The  ship  selected  for  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  the  Trinity,  Capt.  Peter  de  Scarza, 
a  vessel  of  200  tons  burden,  which  was 
made  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an 
hour.  Revolving  wheels  were  attached  to 
the  side  of  the  ship,  and  a  prominent  part  of 
his  apparatus  appeared  to  be  a  huge  kettle 
of  boiling  water.  No  further  particulars  are 
known,  as  the  inventor  never  disclosed  the 
construction  of  his  engine,  nor  did  he  make 
any  practical  use  of  it,  as  it  did  not  find  fa¬ 
vor  in  high  places,  though  the  Emperor 
suffered  him  not  to  go  altogether  unre¬ 
warded. 

Whatever  merit  Blasco  de  Garay  may 
have  deserved  is  lost  to  him,  through  his  self¬ 
ish  taciturnity,  and  the  recognized  original 
inventor  of  steamboats  is  Jonathan  Hulls, 
who  obtained  a  patent  for  a  boat  of  this  de¬ 
scription  in  December,  1736,  and  published 
an  account  of  his  machine  in  the  following 
year,  under  this  title,  “  Description  and 
Draught  of  a  new-invented  Machine,  for 
carrying  Vessels  or  Ships  against  wind  and 
tide,  or  in  a  calm,  &;c.  The  “  Draught” 
represents  a  strong  boat,  with  a  smoking 
chimney,  towing  a  two-decker;  wheels  are 
depicted  on  each  side  of  the  stern,  to  the 
axis  of  which  six  paddies  are  attached  ;  and 
motion,  originating  in  a  steamengine,  is  im¬ 
parted  by  ropes  passing  round  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  wheels.  Thomas  Paine  suc¬ 
ceeded  Hulls  in  the  study  of  steam  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  sought,  indeed,  to  obtain  the  credit 
of  having  invented  steamboats,  but  their 
plans  were  not  reduced  to  practice..  In 
France,  the  Comte  d’Auxiron,  in  1774,  and 
after  him  J.  C.  Perrier,  conducted  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  Seine,  but  though  the  latter 
employed  superior  machinery,  both  must  be 
considered  to  have  failed. 

A  steamboat  was  constructed  on  the 
Saone,  at  Lyons,  in  the  year  1781,  by  the 
Marquis  de  Jouffroy.  His  boat  was  147 
feet  in  length.  The  result  of  his  experiments 
at  this  time  was  far  from  satisfactory  ;  but 
more  successful  on  the  Rhone  and  the  Seine, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  It 
was  about  this  period  that  Suratti  sought  in 
Italy  to  succeed  in  the  production  of  practi¬ 
cal  steamboats. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  important  epoch  in 
our  history ;  the  period  when  Patrick  Miller, 
of  Dalswinton,  launched  the  first  successful 
steamboat  in  the  world.  ITiis  gentleman,  a 
man  of  great  enterprise  and  genius,  had  de- 
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voted  considerable  attention  to  wheel-boat*,  I 
and  had  constructed  a  twin-boat,  with  a 
wheel  in  the  centre,  which  had  safely  voy¬ 
aged  to  Sweden  and  back,  in  the  year  1789. 
The  application  of  wheels  to  the  propulsion 
of  boats  was  by  no  means  a  new  invention, 
for  they  had  even  been  employed  by  the 
Egyptians,  the  wheels  being  moved  by  oxen 
working  in  a  gin  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel. 
Such  l^ts  also  were  used  by  the  Romans 
as  transports,  men  or  horses  driving  the 
wheels.  Mr.  Miller  was  so  deeply  impressed 
and  affected  by  the  sufferings  of  sailors  from 
shipwreck,  that  he  spared  no  energy  or  ex¬ 
pense  in  his  attempts  to  improve  the  art  of 
navigation.  He  was  materially  assisted  in 
his  experiments  by  Mr.  James  Taylor,  a 
gentleman  engaged  as  tutor  in  Mr.  Miller’s 
family.  Mr.  Taylor,  indeed,  was  the  first  to 
suggest  the  application  of  steam  as  the  motive 
power  in  the  wheel-boats ;  the  practicability 
of  which  was  at  hrst  much  doubted  by  Mr. 
Miller,  but  he  subsequently  determined  upon 
making  the  trial,  leaving  to  Mr.  Taylor  the 
chief  superintendence  of  the  work.  The 
aid  of  Mr.  William  Symington,  an  Edin¬ 
burgh  engineer,  was  now  sought,  who  under¬ 
took  to  construct  the  engines  required  for 
the  boat. 

All  preparations  for  the  trial  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  October,  1788,  and  the  boat  select¬ 
ed  was  a  twin  (or  double)  pleasure-boat, 
twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  seven  feet  in 
breadth  :  the  engine,  the  cylinders  of  which 
were  four  inches  in  diameter,  was  fixed  on 
one  side  on  a  strong  oak  frame  ;  the  boiler 
was  placed  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  pad¬ 
dle-wheels  were  situated  in  the  centre.  The 
experiment  was  tried  at  Loch  Dalswinton,  in 
Dumfrieshire,  and  was  attended  with  com¬ 
plete  success,  the  speed  obtained  being  five 
miles  an  hour.  Encouraged  by  the  very 
prosperous  results  of  this  first  attempt,  Mr. 
Miller  proceeded  to  conduct  experiments  on 
a  larger  scale,  and  accordingly  purchased  a 
gabert  at  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  for 
which  Mr.  Symington  constructed  a  double 
engine,  at  the  Carron  Foundry,  with  cylin¬ 
ders  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  This  vessel 
was  submitted  to  trial  in  November,  1789,  on 
a  level  reach  of  the  Canal  at  Lock  Sixteen, 
about  four  miles  in  length,  and  was  witnessed 
by  many  spectators,  but  the  insufficient 
strength  of  the  paddle-wheels  precluded  a 
fair  experiment.  In  a  memorial  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  appointed  in  1824  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  steam  navigation,  Mr.  Taylor 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  voyage. 
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and  of  the  more  successful  one  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  month. 

“  After  passing  Lock  Sixteen,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  cautiously  and  pleasantly  for  some 
time,  but,  after  giving  the  engine  full  play, 
the  arms  of  the  wheels,  which  had  been  con¬ 
structed  too  slight,  began  to  give  way,  and 
one  float  after  another  broke  on,  till  we  were 
satisfied  no  accuracy  could  be  obtained  in 
the  experiment,  until  the  wheels  were  re¬ 
placed  by  new  one*  of  a  stronger  construc¬ 
tion.  'This  was  done  with  all  possible  sp«‘ed, 
ana  upon  the  26th  of  December  we  again 
preceded  to  action.  This  day  we  moved 
freely  without  accident,  and  were  much  gra¬ 
tified  to  find  our  motion  nearly  seven  miles 
per  hour.  Next  day  we  repeated  the  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  same  success  and  pleasure. 
Satisfied  now  that  everything  proposed  was 
accomplished,  it  was  unnecessarv  to  dwell 
longer  upon  the  business;  for  indeed,  both 
this,  and  the  experiment  of  last,  year  were 
as  complete  as  any  performance  made  by 
steamboats  even  to  the  present  day.” 

'Hie  canal  was  too  narrow  to  admit  of  this 
boat  working  freely,  and  the  bank*  being  in¬ 
jured  by  the  great  undulation  which  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  wheels  occasioned,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  lay  it  a.side. 

Satisfied  with  his  success,  Mr.  ^^lller  relin¬ 
quished  these  pursuits  in  favor  of  certain 
branches  of  agriculture,  especially  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  florene  grass.  He  expended  in  his 
experiments  no  less  a  sum  than  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  The  subject  wa.s  not,  however, 
abandoned  by  Symington,  who  commenced 
business  at  Falkirk,  and  received  powerful 
and  effective  support  from  Thomas,  Lord 
Dundas  of  Kerse.  This  nobleman,  a  large 
shareholder  in  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal 
Company,  was  desirous  of  introducing  steam 
tug-boats  to  supersede  the  use  of  horses,  for 
towing  vessels  on  that  canal,  and  accordingly 
engaged  W,  Symington  in  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  for  this  purpose,  in  January,  1801.  A 
vessel  was  launched  the  following  year  in  the 
month  of  March,  named  the  “  Charlotte 
Dundas,”  in  honor  of  the  late  Lady  Milton, 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Dundas ;  and  his  lord- 
ship,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Symington,  and 
other  gentlemen,  went  on  board  the  vessel  at 
Lock  Twenty  of  the  canal,  which,  Mr.  Sy¬ 
mington  tells  us,  ”  took  in  drag  two  loaded 
vessels,  (the  Active  and  Euphemia,)  each  up¬ 
wards  of  seventy  tons  burden,  and  with 
great  ease  carried  them  through  the  long 
reach  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  to  Port 
Dundas,  Glasgow,  a  distance  of  nineteen 
miles  and  a  half,  in  six  hours,  although  the 
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whole  time  it  blew  a  very  strong  breexe  right 
ahead.” 

To  Symington  therefore  belongs  the  honor 
of  hanng  pr^uced  the  first  '*  practical  steam¬ 
boat.”  'rhe  use  to  which  it  had  been  ap- 

Elied  had  been  recommended  sixty  years 
efore,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Jonathan  Hulls, 
but  had  never  previously  been  carried  into 
execution.  The  engine  employed  was  con¬ 
structed  on  the  principle  of  Watt’s  “  double- 
acting  engine,”  to  which  was  united  the  con¬ 
necting-rod  and  crank  invented  by  James 
Pickai^  in  1780,  and  his  own  patent*^  inven¬ 
tion,  the  union  of  the  crank  to  the  axis  of 
Miller’s  improved  paddle-wheel.  “Thus,” 
says  Mr.  Bennet  Woodcrofl,  to  whom  we  an* 
indebted  for  other  interesting  details — “  Thus 
had  Symington  the  undoubted  merit  of  hav¬ 
ing  combined  together,  for  the  first  time, 
those  improvements  which  constitute  the 
present  system  of  steam  navigation  ”  The 
ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  this  engineer 
seemed  likely  to  obtain  the  reward  he  merited 
of  personal  advantage,  by  the  8ucces.sful  in¬ 
troduction  of  steamlMats ;  for  he  received 
from  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  an  order  to 
build  eight  boats  to  ply  on  his  canal,  such  as 
that  he  had  built  for  l^rd  Dundas.  His  ex¬ 
periments  for  the  latter  nobleman  occupied 
him  till  .\pril,  1803  ;  and  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred  amounted  to  upwards  of  £7000. 
Aliis  for  the  vanity  of  human  expectations  ! 
Disappointment  was  to  be  the  lot  of  Mr.  Sy¬ 
mington.  The  F’orth  and  Clyde  Canal  Com¬ 
pany  feared  the  destruction  of  the  canal 
banks  if  steam- vessels  were  introduced  ;  and 
“  on  the  same  day  that  Symington  was  in¬ 
formed  by  Lord  Dundas  of  the  final  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  committee  not  to  allow  steam¬ 
boats  to  be  employed  on  the  canal,  he  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater.” 

But  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  our  trans¬ 
atlantic  friends,  and  we  shall  find  that  they 
have  not  been  backward  to  lend  their  aid  in 
promoting  the  accomplishment  of  navigation 
by  steam.  The  aspect  of  the  physical  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  United  States  of  America  must 
itself  have  been  a  strong  incentive  to  the 
prosecution  of  this  art.  There  was  the  specta¬ 
cle  of  their  majestic  rivers,  which  ought  to 
have  been  (and  now  are)  such  valuable  in¬ 
struments  of  internal  intercourse,  then  com¬ 
paratively  useless  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
navigation  of  these  noble  waters  was  beset 
with  difficulties,  for  it  was  only  with  extreme 
labor  that  boats  could  return  against  the 
stream  ;  the  voyage  up  the  river  Mississippi 
from  New  Orleans  to  Pittsburgh,  a  distance 


of  2,000  miles,  only  being  accomplished  by 
many  efforts  of  rowing,  and  warping  by  suc¬ 
cessive  lines  fixed  to  the  trees,  and  occupying 
a  period  of  from  four  to  nine  months — a  dis¬ 
tance  now  achieved  in  a  few  days.  One  class 
of  boatmen,  indeed,  on  the  Mississippi, 
dropped  down  to  New  Orleans  from  the 
interior  with  their  produce  in  arks,  fastened 
only  by  wooden  bolls,  which  they  unbuilt  at 
the  end  of  the  voyage,  and  after  selling  the 
timber,  they  returned  home  slowly  overland. 

As  early  a'»  the  year  1783,  James  Rumsey 
and  John  Fitch  conducted  experiments  on 
steam-ships  in  .\merica.  Rumsey  explained 
his  prrijert  of  steam  navigation  to  General 
Washington  in  17S4,  and  Portly  afterwards 
Fitch  exhibited  a  model  of  his  proposed  boat 
to  the  general.  Not  long  after  this  period, 
Oliver  Evans  prosecuted  the  same  study, 
but  John  Fitch  undoubtedly  produced  the 
first  steamboat  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  born  at  Eiist  Windsor,  Connecticut, 
where  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker, 
and  before  the  revolutionary  war  he  had  es¬ 
tablished  himself  in  the  business  of  clock¬ 
making,  and  engraving  and  repairing  mus¬ 
kets,  at  New  lirunswick,  in  New  Jersey. 
When  this  State  was  overrun  by  the  British 
troops,  he  retired  to  the  interior  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  where  he  employed  himself  in  repair; 
ing  guns  for  the  American  army.  He  him¬ 
self  states  that  when  the  idea  first  occurred 
to  him  of  propelling  boats  by  the  force  of 
condensed  vapor,  "  he  did  not  know  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  ns  a  steam-engine 
in  existence.”  In  1788,  he  obtained  a  pa¬ 
tent  for  the  application  of  steam  to  naviga¬ 
tion  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  «fec.,  and  succeeded 
by  unwearied  exertion  in  interesting  about 
twenty  persons  in  his  plan,  and  inducing 
them  to  take  shares  of  fifty  dollars  each. 
The  company  was  formed  under  his  state 
patents,  the  proceedings  of  which  have  been 
recorded  by  Dr.  Thornton,  a  principal  share¬ 
holder.  He  says :  “  We  worked  incessantly 
at  the  boat  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  and 
some  account  of  our  labors  may  be  seen  in 
the  travels  of  Brissot  de  Warville  in  this 
country’  ;  and  under  the  disadvantages  of 
never  having  seen  a  steam-engine  on  the 
principles  contemplated,  of  not  having  a 
single  engineer  in  our  company,  or  pay,  (we 
made  engineers  of  common  blacksmiths,)  and 
after  expending  many  thousand  dollars,  the 
boat  did  not  exceed  three  miles  an  hour.” 
Many  of  the  shareholders  were  discouraged, 
and  wished  to  abandon  the  project,  but  Dr. 
Thornton  and  a  few  others  undertook  to  at- 
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tain  a  speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour  within 
eighteen  months,  or  forfeit  all  the  expendi¬ 
ture  on  failing. 

These  terms  were  accepted,  and  a  second 
experiment  was  made.  Dr.  Thornton  says  : 
“  1  was  among  the  number  who  proceeded, 
and  in  less  than  twelve  months  we  were 
ready  for  the  experiment ;  a  mile  was  mea¬ 
sured  in  Front  street  (or  Water  street), 
Philadelphia;  every  precaution  was  taken 
before  witnesses,  the  time  was  shown  to  all, 
the  experiments  were  declared  to  be  fairly 
made,  and  the  boat  was  found  to  go  at  the 
rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  or  one  mile  within 
the  eighth  of  an  hour.”  Tliis  boat  was  built 
in  1787,  and  subsequently  accomplished 
eighty  miles  in  one  day.  Governor  Mifflin, 
attended  by  the  council  of  Pennsylvania, 
came  in  procession,  and  presented  to  the 
company  a  superb  silk  flag,  prepared  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  occasion,  and  containing  the 
arms  of  Pennsylvania.  About  this  time  Mr. 
Fitch  visited  France,  hoping  to  introduce  his 
invention  into  that  country.  This  hope  was 
disappointed,  owing  to  the  unhappy  state  of 
France,  then  plunged  in  the  horrors  of  the 
revolution.  On  his  return  to  America,  he 
made  improvements  in  bis  boat,  but  was 
unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  means  for 
perfecting  his  inv'ention.  Disheartened  and 
Impoverished,  he  abandoned  himself  for  the 
temporary  alleviation  of  his  distresses  to  ex¬ 
cessive  indulgence  in  strong  drink,  and  “re¬ 
tiring  to  Pittsburgh,  he  ended  his  days  by 
plunging  into  the  Alleghany.” 

Rumsey,  a  native  of  Virginia,  came  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  was  backed  by  a  wealthy 
American  merchant,  and  obtained  the  sup¬ 
port  of  some  enterprising  citizens,  who  de¬ 
frayed  the  expenses  of  his  experiments.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  death  of  Rumsey  occurred 
when  his  steamboat  w:is  nearly  completed, 
after  two  years  spent  in  preparations,  but 
his  supporters  launched  the  vessel  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1793,  when  she  was  found  capable,  by 
repeated  trials  on  the  Thames,  of  attaining 
the  speed  of  four  knots  an  hour  against  wind 
and  tide.  A  boat  constructed  in  1804,  by 
John  Cox  Stevens,  propelled  by  a  screw,  on 
the  principle  of  the  common  smoke-jack, 
travelled  with  equal  velocity,  and  for  a  short 
distance  maintained  even  seven  miles  an 
hour.  Mr.  Stevens,  jun.,  conducted  this  ves¬ 
sel  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Delaware,  thus 
performing  the  first  sea-voyage  that  was 
made  in  any  steamboat.  Although  Mr. 
Stevens  spent  sixteen  years  of  his  life,  and 
20,000  dollars  upon  his  experiments,  they 
never  yielded  him  any  personal  advantage  ; 
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and  Robert  Fulton  died  in  embarrassed  cir¬ 
cumstances,  though  his  name  is  the  one 
chiefly  associated  with  the  practical  intro¬ 
duction  of  steamboats,  and  he  it  was  who 
constructed  the  first  vessel  of  that  class  em¬ 
ployed  for  public  accommodation. 

Fulton’s  father  was  a  native  of  Ayrshire, 
but  he  was  himself  born  in  America.  “  He 
was  brought  up,”  Mr.  Bell  says,  “in  the  line 
of  a  painter,  and  was  an  excellent  hand- 
sketcher,  and  likewise  a  good  miniature  paint¬ 
er.  He  was  not  brought  up  an  engineer,  but 
was  employed  to  come  to  this  country  to  take 
drawings  of  our  cotton  and  other  machinery; 
that  led  him  to  become  an  engineer,  and  he 
was  quick  in  his  uptake  of  any  thing.” 
Chancellor  Livingston  was  his  great  patron, 
and  aided  him  in  building  his  first  boat, 
which  was  named  the  Clermont,  after  the 
chancellor’s  country-seat.  His  success  drew 
from  his  biographer,  Cadwalader  Colden,  the 
following  magnificent  poetical  peroration : — 

“  A  bird  hatched  on  the  Hudson  will  soon 
people  the  floods  of  the  Woolga;  and  cygnets 
descended  from  an  American  swan  will  glide 
along  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Then 
the  hoary  genius  of  Asia,  high-throned  upon 
the  peaks  of  Caucasus,  his  moist  eye  glisten¬ 
ing  while  it  glances  over  the  ruins  of  Babylon, 
I’erscpolis,  Jerusalem,  and  Palmyra,  shall 
bow  with  grateful  reverence  to  the  inventive 
spirit  of  the  Western  World.” 

The  first  “  American  swan,”  whose  meta¬ 
phorical  progeny  were  to  curl  their  smoke, 
if  not  their  necks,  above  the  Caspian  waters, 
first  sought  its  native  element  on  the  Hudson 
River,  from  the  building-yard  of  Charles 
Drown,  in  August,  1807.  After  some  im¬ 
provements  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pad¬ 
dles,  the  steamboat  built  by  Livingston  and 
Fulton  was  advertised  to  start  for  Albany 
from  New  York  on  a  certain  afternoon. 
Futlon’s  narrative  to  Judge  Story,  in  his  own 
words,  will  best  describe  this  voyage.  “When 
I  was  building  my  first  steamboat,”  he  said, 
“  the  project  was  viewed  by  the  public  at 
New  York  either  with  indifference  or  con¬ 
tempt,  as  a  visionary  scheme.  My  friends, 
indeed,  were  civil,  but  they  were  shy.  They 
listened  with  patience  to  my  explanations, 
but  with  a  settled  cast  of  incredulity  on  their 
countenances.  I  felt  the  full  force  of  the 
lamentation  of  the  poet — 

‘“Truths  would  you  teach,  to  rave  a  sinking  land, 

All  shun,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand.’ 

“  As  I  had  occasion  to  pass  daily  to  and  from 
I  the  building-yard  while  my  boat  was  in  pro- 
1  gress,  I  have  often  loitered,  unknown,  near 
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the  idle  groups  of  strangers  gathering  in  little 
circles,  and  heard  various  inquiries  as  to  the 
object  df  this  new  vehicle.  The  language 
was  uniformly  that  of  scorn,  sneer,  or  ridi¬ 
cule.  The  loud  laugh  rose  at  my  expense; 
the  dry  jest,  the  wise  calculation  of  losses 
and  expenditure ;  the  dull  but  endless  repe¬ 
tition  of  Uhe  Fulton  folly!'  Never  did  a 
single  encouraging  remark,  a  bright  hope, 
or  a  warm  wish  cross  my  path. 

“  At  length  the  day  arrived  when  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  to  be  made.  To  me  it  was  a 
most  trying  and  interesting  occasion.  1 
wanted  my  friends  to  go  on  board  and  witness 
the  first  successful  trip.  Many  of  them  did 
me  the  favor  to  attend,  as  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  respect;  but  it  was  manifest  they  did  it 
with  reluctance,  fearing  to  be  partakers  of 
my  mortification,  and  not  of  my  triumph.  1 
was  well  aware  that,  in  my  case,  there  were 
many  reasons  to  doubt  of  my  own  success. 
The  machinery  was  new,  and  ill-made  ;  many 
parts  of  it  were  constructed  by  mechanics 
unacquainted  with  such  work ;  and  unex¬ 
pected  difficulties  might  reasonably  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  present  themselves  from  other 
causes.  The  moment  arrived  in  which  the 
word  was  to  be  given  for  the  vessel  to  move. 
My  friends  were  in  groups  on  the  deck. 
There  was  anxiety  mixed  with  fear  among 
them.  They  were  silent,  sad,  and  weary.  I 
read  in  their  looks  nothing  but  disaster,  and 
almost  repented  of  my  efforts.  The  signal 
was  given,  and  the  boat  moved  on  a  short 
distance,  and  then  stopped,  and  became  im¬ 
movable.  To  the  silence  of  the  preceding 
moment  now  succeeded  murmurs  of  discon¬ 
tent  and  agitation,  and  whispers  and  shrugs. 

1  could  hear  distinctly  repeated,  ‘  1  told  you 
so, — it  is  a  foolish  scheme.  1  wish  we  were 
well  out  of  it.’  I  elevated  myself  upon  a 
platform,  and  addressed  the  assembly.  1 
stated  that  1  knew  not  what  was  the  matter; 
but  if  they  would  be  quiet,  and  indulge  me 
for  half  an  hour,  I  would  either  go  on,  or 
abandon  the  voyage  for  that  time.  This 
short  respite  was  conceded  without  objection. 
I  went  below,  and  examined  the  machinery, 
and  discovered  that  the  cause  was  a  slight 
malformation  of  some  of  the  work.  In  a 
short  period  it  was  obviated.  The  boat  was 
put  again  in  motion ;  she  continued  to  move 
on.  All  were  still  incredulous ; — none  seemed 
willing  to  trust  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses.  We  left  the  fair  city  of  New  York; 
we  passed  through  the  romantic  and  ever- 
varying  scenery  of  the  Highlands;  we  des¬ 
cried  the  clustering  bouses  of  Albany;  we 
reached  its  shores;  yet  even  then  imagina- 
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tion  superseded  the  force  of  fact.  It  teas 
doubted  if  it  could  be  done  again,  or  if,  in  any 
case,  it  could  be  made  of  any  great  value!" 

Perhaj)s  the  severest  struggles  of  genius 
are  the  contentions  with  unsympathizing  and 
unreasoning  incredulity  which  the  sons  of 
science  have  continually  to  undergo.  On  his 
return  to  New  York,  Mr.  Fulton  published 
the  following  account  of  his  voyage  in  “  The 
American  Citizen,”  addressing  the  editor  of 
that  journal. 

“  Sir — I  arrived  this  afternoon  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  steamboat  from  Albany.  As  the  success 
of  my  experiment  gives  me  great  hopes  that  such 
boats  may  be  rendered  of  great  importance  to  my 
country,  to  prevent  erroneous  opinions,  and  give 
some  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  useful  improve¬ 
ments,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  publish  the 
following  statement  of  facts: — 

“I  left  New  York  on  Monday  at  1  o'clock,  and 
arrived  at  Clermont,  the  seat  of  Chancellor  Living¬ 
ston,  at  1  o'clock  on  Tut*sday ; — time,  24  hours; 
distance  110  miles.  On  \Vednesd.ay,  I  left  the 
Chancellor’s  at  9  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  at 
Albany  at  5  in  the  afternoon;— distance  40  miles;, 
time  8  hours;  equal  to  nearlv  5  miles  an  hour,&c  . 

“(Signed)  II.  Fultox.!’ 

Thus  this  journey  of  150  miles  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  space  of  thirty-three  hours,  a 
distance  now  occupying  considerably  less 
than  ten.  The  Clermont,  or  North  River,  as 
she  was  also  called,  was  130  feet  in  length, 
and  10^  feet  in  breadth.  The  engine,  made 
by  Boulton  A  Watt,  was  of  18-horse  power; 
the  boiler  of  which  was  20  feet  long,  7  feet 
deep,  and  8  feet  broad ;  the  cylinder  being 
24  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  stroke  of  the 
piston  4  feet.  She  continued  to  run  between 
New  York  and  Albany,  and  was  soon  crowd¬ 
ed  with  passengers;  but  the  Clermont  was 
not  suH'ered  to  navigate  the  Hudson  unmo¬ 
lested;  for  the  boatmen  plying  on  the  stream, 
fearing  that  the  intruder  would  ultimately 
supersede  their  slower  craft,  purposely  ran 
foul  of  her,  seeking  to  indict  damage ;  and  so 
persevering  were  these  attempts,  that  the 
legislature  found  it  necessary  to  enact  a  law 
"  to  puniiifa,  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  any 
person  who  attempted  to  destroy  or  injure 
her.”  Perhaps  the  boatmen  sought  also  to 
retaliate  for  the  alarm  they  suffered  on  her 
first  appearance,  which  is  thus  related  by  C. 
Colden : — 

"On  her  passage  from  New  Y’ork  to  Al¬ 
bany,  the  Clermont  excited  the  astonishment 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  river, 
many  of  whom  had  never  heard  even  of  an 
engine,  much  less  of  a  steamboat.  She  was 
described  by  some,  who  had  indistinctly  seen 
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her  passing  in  the  night,  as  a  monster  moving 
on  the  waters,  defying  the  winds  and  tides, 
and  breathing  flame  and  smoke.  She  had 
the  most  terrific  appearance  from  other  ves¬ 
sels  which  were  navigating  the  river  when 
she  was  making  her  passage.  The  first 
steamboat  (as  others  yet  do)  used  dry  pine- 
wood  for  fuel,  which  sends  forth  a  column  of 
flame  several  feet  above  the  flue ;  and  when¬ 
ever  the  fire  is  stirred,  a  shower  of  sparks 
fly  off,  which  in  the  night  have  a  brilliant  and 
beautiful  appearance.  This  uncommon  light 
first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  crews  of 
other  vessels.  Notwithstanding  the  wind 
and  tide  were  adverse  to  its  approach,  they 
saw  with  astonishment  that  it  was  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  them ;  and  when  it  came  so 
near  as  that  the  noise  of  the  machinery  and 
the  paddles  was  heard,  the  crews,  in  some 
instances,  shrank  beneath  their  decks  from 
the  terrific  sight,  and  others  left  their  vessels 
to  go  on  shore;  others,  again,  prostrated 
themselves,  and  besought  Providence  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  approach  of  the  horrible 
monster,  which  was  marching  on  the  tides, 
and  lighting  its  path  by  the  fires  which  it 
vomited.” 

Fulton  was  by  no  means  the  incenlor,  but 
he  was  the  successful  introducer  of  steam¬ 
boats.  He  had  frequently  inspected  the 
Charlotte  Dundas  of  Symington,  while  she 
was  lying  at  Lock  Sixteen ;  and  had  adopted 
Symington’s  invention.  The  engine  itself  he 
purchased  of  Messrs.  Boulton  <fe  Watt,  it  is 
said  under  an  assumed  name:  and  for  the 
forms  and  proportions  of  his  vessel,  he  was 
indebted  to  the  calculations  of  Colonel  Beau- 
foy.  After  the  Clermont,  there  followed  in 
succession  from  Brown’s  Yard,  the  Riiritan, 
the  Car  of  Neptune,  the  Paragon,  and  the 
Fire  Fly.  Before  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1615,  Fulton  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
steam  navigation  introduced  in  both  the  old 
and  new  hemispheres.  'I'hirty  years  after  his 
first  experiment  on  the  Hudson,  it  was  com¬ 
puted  that  1300  steamboats  had  been  built 
in  the  United  States,  of  which  260  had  been 
lost  by  various  accidents.  The  first  explosion, 
an  example  since  so  widely  and  fearfully 
followed  in  America,  is  believed  to  have 
occurred  in  the  Washington  on  the  Ohio  River, 
in  the  year  1816. 

A  profound  thought,  issuing  from  the  se¬ 
cluded  study  of  some  deep  thinker,  ofttimes 
has  conferred  more  benefits  upon  the  world 
than  the  life-performances  of  its  most  ener¬ 
getic  actors.  Yet  to  a  casual  observer  the 
quiet  scholar  would  be  an  object  of  incompa¬ 
rably  inferior  interest  to  the  successful  pr****- 


titioner.  So  Symington’s  Charlotte  Dundas* 
layed  up  at  Lock  Sixteen,  might  have  been 
regarded  by  careless  spectators  as  a  useless 
abortion.  This  vessel  was,  however,  the 
germ  of  steam  navigation  in  America  as  well 
as  in  Europe.  We  have  seen  that  the  first 
practical  American  steam-vessel,  the  Cler¬ 
mont,  originated  in  Fulton’s  inspection  of  the 
Charlotte  Dundas,  and  in  like  manner  the 
first  boat  of  this  description  used  for  the 
service  of  the  public  in  Great  Britain,  was 
built  by  Bell,  after  the  same  model.  Indeed, 
Symington’s  vessel  is  pronounced  "superior 
in  its  mechanical  arrangements  to  either  Ful¬ 
ton’s  Clermont  or  Bell  s  Comet.” 

It  would  appear  that  the  American  was 
indebted  to  Mr.  Bell  for  the  attraction  of  his 
attention  to  his  successful  pursuit.  The 
latter  had  fruitlessly  endeavored  to  excite  the 
interest  of  the  British  Government  in  his 
experiments;  first  in  1800,  afterwards  in 
1803,  and  again  in  1813.  Conscious  of  the 
valuable  results  which  would  accrue  from  the 
employment  of  steam  ns  a  ship-propelling 
power,  he  explained  his  object  to  many 
foreign  governments,  including  that  of  the 
United  States:  and  the  last-named  govern¬ 
ment,  when  he  explained  the  great  utility 
that  steam  navigation  would  be  to  them  on 
their  rivers,  they  appointed  Mr.  Fulton,  as 
he  states  in  a  letter  written,  in  1824,  to  John 
Macneil,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  to  correspond 
with  him ;  “  so  in  that  way,”  he  concludes, 
“the  Americans  got  their  insight  from  your 
humble  servant,  Henry  Bell.” 

This  gentleman,  a  native  of  Helensburgh, 
completed  his  first  vessel  on  the  18th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1812.  He  built  it  of  40  feet  keel,  and 
10^  feet  beam,  and  fitted  it  with  an  engine 
of  three  horse  power.  She  was  named  the 
Comet,  (because  a  comet  had  appeared  that 
year,  in  the  north-west  part  of  Scotland,) 
and  was  established  on  the  Clyde  as  a  pass¬ 
age  boat,  between  Glasgow  and  Greenock. 
At  first  the  speculation  did  not  prove  very 
profitable  to  the  proprietors,  the  expenses 
being  scarcely  cleared  during  the  first  year  ; 
“for  so  great,”  says  Bell,  “  was  the  preju¬ 
dice  against  steamboat  navigation,  by  the 
hue  and  cry  raised  by  the  fly- boat  and  coach 
proprietors,  that  for  the  first  six  months  very 
few  would  venture  in  her.  But  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  of  1812,  as  she  had  plied  all 
the  year,  she  began  to  gain  credit ;  as  pas¬ 
sengers  were  carried  twenty-four  miles  as 
quick  as  by  the  coaches,  and  at  a  third  of 
the  expense,  besides  being  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable.  But  even  after  all,  I  was  a  great 
loser  that  year.  In  the  second  year  I  made 
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ber  a  jaunting  boat  all  over  the  coasts  of  afterwards  the  Majestic,  succeeded  the  Mur- 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  to  show  the  gery,  and  river  steamboats  soon  became  very 
public  the  advantage  of  steam  navigation  general. 

over  the  other  mode  of  sailing.”  The  voyage  These  earlier  ones  occupied,  it  is  true, 
was  accomplished  in  three  hours  and  a  half,  from  &ve  to  seven  hours  in  their  transit  from 
and  the  fares  demanded  were  three  shillings  London  to  Gravesend,  but  even  this  speed 
for  the  second,  and  four  for  the  best  cabin.  was  an  improvement  upon  the  rates  achieved 
After  the  efficiency  of  the  Comet  became  by  the  sailing  boats,  which  occupied  four- 
apparent,  the  number  of  travelers  speedily  and-twenty  hours,  and  sometimes  a  day  and 
increased  ;  for  whereas  previously  eighty  up  a  half,  in  effecting  the  voyage.  The  old  “  tilt- 
and  eighty  down  formed  the  average  nura-  boats”  are  still  remembered,  which  were  ex- 
ber  of  passengers,  four  years  afterwards,  as  actly  like  the  present  Trinity  House  ballast- 
Stuart  informs  us,  “  it  was  not  unusual  for  lighters.  These  “  were  succeeded  by  the 
five  or  six  hundred  persons  daily  to  enjoy  Dundee  boats,”  as  quoted  in  Porter’s  Pro- 
the  healthful  amusement  of  a  water  excur-  gress  of  the  Nation,  “  which,  as  fast  sa'ders, 
sion,  and  the  enchanting  beauties  of  the  were  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who 
Clyde.”  Emulation  was  soon  excited  by  this  witnessed  the  improvement.  They  were,  how- 
success  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom :  the  ever,  of  the  most  inconvenient  nature,  as  the 
efficacy  of  steamboats  was  fully  established,  passengers  were  frequently  not  only  called 
and  they  quickly  multiplied.  In  1812  there  upon  to  embark  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
was  ‘‘but  one  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  in  order  to  have  the  first  of  the  flood,  and 
solitary  Comet;  in  1820  there  were  43 ;  in  after  tacking  and  beating  about,  together 
1830  there  were  315;  in  1840  they  number-  with  sometimes  too  much  wind,  sometimes 
ed  824,  and  in  1848  they  had  increased  to  too  little  wind,  or  none  at  all,  besides  being 
1100;  when  their  aggregate  length,  it  has  huddled  in  a  low  inconvenient  cabin,  were 
been  calculated,  was  125,283  feet;  their  ag-  frequently,  after  being  six  or  eight  hours  on 
gregate  breadth  19,741  feet,  their  aggregate  the  water,  compelled  to  land  at  Woolwich, 
tonnage  255,371  tons,  and  their  aggregate  of  Black  wall,  or  Greenwich,  and  then  have  to 
horse-power  92,862.  Among  other  enter-  find  their  way  in  the  best  manner  they  could 
prises,  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Bristol,  introduced  a  to  the  metropolis.”  The  distance  (thirty-one 
steamboat  on  the  Severn,  which  he  after-  miles)  is  now  performed  in  less  than  an  hour 
wards  conveyed  to  London,  to  ply  on  the  and  a  half.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  num- 
Thames  ;  but  met  with  so  much  opposition  ber  of  river  stetimers  has  been  as  follows : — 
from  the  watermen,  who  dreaded  such  a  In  1820  there  were  only  four;  in  1835  they 
powerful  rival,  that  he  was  compelled  to  ec^ualled  forty-three  in  number ;  and  in  the 
withdraw  his  vessel,  which  was  subsequently  present  year  (1850)  they  have  increased  to 
sent  to  Spain.  Obstacles  of  this  nature  sixty-nine.  We  learn  from  a  correspondent 
could  no  more  be  tolerated  on  the  Thames  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  that  these  steamers 
than  on  the  Hudson;  and  accordingly  Mr.  perform  120  trips  daily  up  and  down  the 
Dawson,  who  had  previously  experimented  river,  the  average  number  of  passengers  each 
in  Ireland,  established  a  steamboat  on  that  run  being  1280,  and  the  average  amount 
river  in  1818,  to  run  between  London  and  paid  during  the  season  in  transit  by  river 
Gravesend.  She  was  named  the  Margery,  steamers  exceeding  £255,170.  These  boats 
and  started  daily  from  the  Dundee  Arms,  have  conveyed  during  the  six  months  this  year 
Wappiog.  Her  wheels  were  uncovered,  and  of  “the  season,”  which  is  supposed  to  begin 
afforded  a  famous  subject  of  ridicule  to  the  on  Easter  Monday,  no  fewer  than  27,955,200 
watermen  by  their  tremendous  splashing,  passengers ;  the  amount  thus  exp>ended,  as 
Sometimes  by  collision  these  wheels  were  we  have  seen,  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
broken,  and  the  vessel  was  delayed  for  an  lion  sterling.  Nearly  800  persons  are  now 
“hour  or  so,”  “before  a  jury  duck-foot  employed  in  the  steam  navigation  of  the 
could  be  fitted,  and,  perhaps,  before  another  Thames,  and  it  is  calculated  that  on  this  river 
mile  was  done,  there  was  another  break  and  no  less  than  8,280  miles  are  performed  daily 
another  stoppage.”  This  steamer  was  not  by  river  steamboats. 

well  supported  ;  she  had  many  disiidvan-  In  the  meantime  steam  navigation  has  not 
tages  in  her  construction,  not  the  least  of  been  confined  to  rivers.  Steam  vessels  were 
which  was  “  shooting  off,”  not  only  steam  soon  adventured,  and  with  complete  success, 
but  boiling  water,  which  inflicted  severe  upon  the  performance  of  dangerous  coasting 
scalds ;  and  after  a  short  trial  she  was  aban-  voyages,  connecting  all  the  chief  ports  in  the 
doned  as  a  failure.  The  Old  Thames,  and  kingdom ;  and  were  boldly  and  safely  steered 
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across  to  Dover  Straits,  and  the  Irish  and 
St.  George’s  Channels,  but  the  noblest  tri¬ 
umph  is  the  succcessful  navigation  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  realizing  to  some  extent  that 
bridge  of  nations  which  lends  such  material 


aid  in  uniting  all  countries  into  one  nation, 
one  kindred,  one  tongue.  The  details  of  this 
and  other  very  interesting  portions  of  our 
history  must  reserved  for  a  future  num¬ 
ber. 


From  Mifeolliaj. 

WILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANNING.» 


BY  CHARLES 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  the  brief  notice 
we  are  about  to  present  of  the  distinguished 
man  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  his 
religious  character  and  doctrines,  neither  is  it 
in  our  power  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the 
effect  his  writings  are  likely  to  produce  upon 
English  literature,  and — what  is  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter — upon  the  moral  and  social  well-being  of 
his  country  and  of  our  own. 

In  the  year  1826  Cbanning  first  came  be¬ 
fore  the  world  as  an  author,  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  “flssay  on  the  Character  and 
Writings  of  Milton.”  This  performance  was 
soon  followed  by  an  “  Essay  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,”  which 
was  shortly  succeeded  by  an  “  Essay  on  the 
Character  and  Writings  of  Fenelon.” 

These  three  works  found  their  way  to 
England,  and  were  highly  admired  by  the 
men  of  judgment  and  reflection  into  whose 
hands  they  happened  to  fall,  not  only  for  their 
elegance  of  style,  but  for  the  elevated  tone 
and  noble  spirit  that  pervaded  tiiem.  It  was 
seen  that  no  common  man  had  arisen  to  adorn 
literature,  and  to  instruct  and  benefit  man¬ 
kind. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  before  or 
after  the  able  and  highly  laudatory  notice  of 
Channing  appeared  in  the  “  Westminster,” 
that  the  attack  upon  him  by  Hazlitt  was 
published  in  the  “  Edinburgh.”  That  attack 
we  did  not  see  at  the  time  ;  and  we  have  not 
since  given  ourselves  the  pain  of  reading  it. 
Channing  calls  it  “  abuse,”  and  we  should 
have  thought  it  likely  to  be  so,  if  we  had  not 
had  his  word  for  it.  Hazlitt  created  two  or 
three  idols  during  his  life — Buonaparte  being 
one ;  and  he  hated  and  reviled  every  man 

*  Memoir  of  William  Ellery  Channing,  with  ex- 
tracto  from  his  Correspondence  and  Manuscripts. 
S  ToU.  London:  Chapman,  1846.  ' 
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who  would  not  bow  down  to  them  and  wor¬ 
ship  them,  partly  because  such  denial  was, 
as  he  conceived,  an  insult  to  the  said  idols, 
and  partly  because  the  denier  presumed  to 
differ  in  opinion  with  William  Hazlitt.  How¬ 
ever  this  be,  beyond  the  article  in  the  “  West¬ 
minster,”  we  believe  that  no  deliberate  criti¬ 
cism  of  Channing’s  works  had  appeared  in  an 
influential  review  in  1830,  or  for  some  years 
afterwards,  calculated  to,  establish  or  even  to 
extend  the  reputation  of  this  author. 

Meanwhile,  his  reputation  was  extending 
in  spite  of  the  indifference  or  passive  hostility 
of  the  English  critics.  His  published  lectures 
on  the  “Importance  and  Means  of  a  National 
Literature,”  on  “  Temperance,”  on  “  Self¬ 
culture,”  on  the  “  Elevation  of  the  Working 
Classes,”  on  “  Self-denial,”  and  on  “  War,’’ 
and  his  letters  to  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  Annexa¬ 
tion  of  Texas,  in  1837,  were  imported  into 
England,  reprinted  for  a  wider  circulation, 
and  read  with  avidity  by  thousands,  not  of 
the  higher  and  the  middle  classes  alone,  but 
of  the  mass  of  the  people.  And  well  may 
the  working  men  of  America  and  of  England  be 
grateful  to  Channing  for  his  exertions  toward.^ 
their  moral  and  intellectual  elevation ;  for  an 
attentive  perusal  of  his  works — especially  of 
such  as  are  addressed  to  them,  will  do  more 
to  effect  that  object  than  the  writings  put 
together  of  all  the  men  that  have  published 
in  the  English  tongue  during  the  present 
century. 

The  spirit  in  which  he  wrote  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  these  words,  extracted  from  a 
letter  to  a  friend.  “  I  honor  those  who  write 
for  the  multitude,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  and  should  value  little  the  highest 
labors  of  genius,  did  I  not  believe  that  the 
tnau,  the  race,  were  to  be  the  wiser  and  bet¬ 
ter  for  them.” 

We  need  hardly  observe  that  a  man  who 
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writes  with  this  noble  object  ever  in  his  view, 
is  sure  to  make  enemies,  especially  amun^t 
those  who  regard  literature  as  something  that 
ought  to  be  directed  exclusively  to  the  re¬ 
creation  or  delight  of  a  certain  class,  or  that 
ought  to  subserve  the  interests  of  a  certain 
party,  whether  that  be  done  by  nominally 
enlisting  under  its  banner,  or  by  book  or 
pamphlet  advocacy  of  its  doctrines. 

Accordingly,  we  find  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
in  183i),  making  a  second  attack  uponChan- 
ning,  in  an  article  purporting  to  be  a  review 
of  an  essay  published  twenty-three  years  be¬ 
fore,  namely,  the  Essay  on  the  Character  and 
Writings  of  Milton.  It  is  true,  this  efifusion 
professes  merely  to  criticise  the  author’s  style, 
and  to  denounce  his  bad  taste  ;  but  the  evi¬ 
dent  design  is  to  bring  Channing’s  literary 
character  into  contempt. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  sometimes  how 
malignity  defeats  its  own  object,  either  by  too 
great  an  eagerness  to  rush,  however  unpre¬ 
pared,  into  the  conflict,  or  by  causing  anoth¬ 
er  to  do  so,  who  is  still  less  prepared.  We 
must  cast  a  glance  upon  this  article. 

The  reviewer  says ;  “  Not  content  with 
describing  Milton  as  a  profound  scholar,  and 
a  man  of  vast  compa.ss  of  thought,  and  im¬ 
bued  thoroughly  with  all  ancient  and  modern 
learning.  Dr.  Channing  must  add  for  effect, 
and  in  order  to  say  something  out  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  way,  that  he  was  ‘  able  to  master,  to 
mould,  to  impregnate  with  his  own  intellec¬ 
tual  power  his  great  and  varied  acquisitions.’ 
Now,  this  is  saying  not  only  something  out 
of  the  ordinary  way,  but  something  beyond 
ordinary  comprehension.  A  man  may  mas¬ 
ter,  and  he  may  mould  by  his  intellectual 
power, — but  what  is  he  to  master  ?  Dr. 
Channing  says  ‘  his  own  acquisitions !’ — as 
if  he  had  said,  '  this  man  is  so  wealthy  that 
he  is  about  to  buy  his  own  estate.’  ” 

No,  if  Dr.  Channing  had  said  that,  he 
would  have  said  nonsense,  which  it  was  left 
to  the  reviewer  to  write.  A  man’s  acquisi¬ 
tions  are  the  things  he  acquires,  and  who 
does  not  know  that  they  may  be  moulded 
and  mastered  ?  Acquire  a  pig  of  lead,  and 
it  may  be  moulded ;  acquire  an  estate  and 
you  are  its  master.  The  truth  is,  a  man  by 
his  intellectual  power  can  mould  nothing  but 
his  acquisitions. 

Let  us  take  another  specimen.  The  re¬ 
viewer  asks,  “  Can  anything  be  more  useless, 
and  less  precise,  or  even  comprehensible,  than 
ambitious  writing  like  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Milton’s  power  over  language  ?  “  It 

belongs  not  to  the  musical  ear,  but  to  the 
soul.  It  is  a  gift  or  exercise  of  genius,”  (as 


if  a  man  should  say,  “  that  pound  you  gave 
me  or  spent  for  me,  which  is  quite  the  same 
thing,”)  “  which  has  power  to  impress  itself 
upon  whatever  it  touches,  (so  that  genius  has 
been  turned  from  a  giver  and  an  exerciser, 
into  a  die  or  mould.”) 

What  idleness  is  this  ?  Channing  uses  the 
word  “  gift,”  in  one  of  its  acknowledged  signi¬ 
fications,  viz.,  that  ofa  quality  conferred  upon  a 
man  ;  and  may  it  not  with  propriety  be  said 
that  the  quality  of  genius,  or  the  exercise  of 
it,  has  power  to  impress  itself  ?  Does  not 
the  reviewer  himself  tell  us  further  on,  that 
“  the  admiration  of  ages  has  been  stamped” 
upon  Milton’s  poetry?  As  to  the  flippancy 
about  the  "  die  or  mould,”  that  is  worse  than 
the  other,  for  a  die  or  mould  has  not  the 
power  oj  itself  to  impress  itself  upon  any¬ 
thing. 

But,  surely,  the  man  who  is  so  mightily 
intolerant  of  bad  taste  in  composition,  has 
taken  very  good  care  that  he  shall  not  be 
caught  tripping  ?  We  shall  see. 

Speaking  of  bad  writers,  whom  he  cannot 
abide,  the  reviewer  says,  that  they  utter  such 
a  base  gibberish,  that  “  really.  Swift  or  Addi¬ 
son,  should  theg  come  alive,”  would  not  un¬ 
derstand  them.  Here  we  see  “  either”  con¬ 
verted  in  a  trice  into  “  both,”  and  the  two 
“come  alive.”  We  have  heard  of  “gone 
dead,”  but  “  come  alive”  is  new  to  us.  They 
are  equally  elegant. 

The  reviewer  says  of  these  bad  writers, 
that,  “Once  persuade  them  that  clearness 
and  distinctness  is  not  an  essential  requisite 
of  diction,”  &c.,  and  of  their  style,  that 
“  simplicity  and  nature  in  the  ideas  is  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  far-fetched  conceits.”  Speaking  of 
examples  of  simple  energy  of  language,  be 
remarks  that  “  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
orators  and  Greek  tragedians,  as  well  as  the 
finest  passages  of  both  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
and  Livy,  are  full  of  similar  instances.” 

Mrs.  Malaprop  thought  Cerberus  three 
gentlemen  at  once,  but  here  are  three  vener¬ 
able  gentlemen  turned  into  two. 

“  The  scientific  writings  of  later  years,” 
says  this  denouncer  of  b^  taste  and  broken 
metaphor,  “  have  been  debased  by  the  vicious 
taste,  the  foolish  vanity  of  running  after  or¬ 
naments  that  deny  themselves  to  the  orna¬ 
mental.” 

One  more  example  and  we  have  done. 
Showing  us  how  he  can  write  of  Milton,  he 
says :  “  His  picture  of  Death — by  Milton  first 
made  awful  and  horrid  without  any  mean  or 
low  association — because  by  him  first  severed 
from  the  picture  of  a  skeleton,  and  involved 
in  impenetrable  and  terrible  obscurity,  which, 
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for  that  very  reason,  we  may  add  in  passing, 
Fuseli  never  should  have  committed  the  gross 
blunder  of  endeavoring  to  paint.'' 

Here  we  have  a  man  making  one  picture 
by  severing  it  from  another,  and  involving  it 
in  impenetrable  and  terrible  obscurity,  which 
is  a  reason  why  a  second  man  should  not 
paint  a  third  picture. 

So  much  for  this  denouncer  of  false  taste  in 
composition.  After  this,  no  wonder  Chan- 
ning  could  write  to  his  friend  in  London : — 

“  As  to  the  review  of  my  writings  which 
you  refer  to,  I  do  not  need  much  solace  un¬ 
der  it.  I  wish  I  could  ascribe  my  indiffer¬ 
ence  about  such  matters  to  philosophy  or 
religion.  I  suppose  it  has  grown  in  part  out 


of  my  exposure  for  years  to  like  attacks. 
But  there  is  a  deeper  cause.  My  nature  in> 
dines  me  to  keep  out  of  the  world,  and  to  in¬ 
terest  myself  in  subjects  more  than  in  persons. 
This  tendency  I  have  to  resist,  as  injurious  to 
the  affections  and  to  Christian  sympathy. 
But  one  effect  of  it  is,  that  what  is  said  of  me 
makes  little  or  no  impression.  Indeed,  I 
forget  it  in  a  few  days.  There  are  some 
who  can  “  forgive,  but  not  forget.”  The 
difficulty  with  me  is,  that  I  cannot  forgive 
because  I  so  soon  forget.  I  have  so  many 
subjects  more  interesting  than  my  opponent, 
that  he  is  crowded  out  of  mind.  In  all  this 
there  is  no  virtue,  but  much  comfort.” 


From  Hoff’i  laitrietor. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 

BY  WILLIAM  HURTON. 


The  lives  and  characters  of  some  men 
may  be  traced  in  their  writings  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  accuracy ;  and  of  this  class  the 
whole  range  of  literature  does  not  furnish 
two  more  eminent  examples  than  our  own 
Goldsmith,  and  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  of 
Copenhagen,  who  may  emphatically  be 
styled  the  living  Goldsmith  of  Scandinavia. 
Without  instituting  aipthing  like  a  close 
parallel  between  the  career  and  the  writings 
of  these  two  great  men,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  both  earned  fame  solely  by  the  perse¬ 
vering  legitimate  exertion  of  their  genius — 
both  led  for  some  time  an  adventurous  wan¬ 
dering  life — both  are  remarkable  for  the  fre¬ 
quent  personal  revelations  they  introduce 
into  their  works — both  have  a  style  which 
for  grace  and  geniality  is  unrivaled  in  their 
respective  languages — both  draw  the  most 
enchanting  pictures  of  domestic  felicity,  al¬ 
though  passing  their  lives  in  bachelorhood — 
both  are  noted  for  their  childlike  simplicity, 
and  love  of  little  ones — and  both  have  won 
the  warm  and  enduring  esteem  of  all  who 
have  enjoyed  their  friendship.  Goldsmith’s 
career  has  been  closed  three-quarters  of  a 


century  ;  what  Andersen’s  may  yet  be.  One 
alone  can  tell ;  but  that  it  may  ^  long,  and 
increase  in  happiness  and  lustre  with  its 
length,  is  the  fervent  wish  of  many  besides 
the  writer  of  this  sketch. 

The  number  of  distinguished  men  pro¬ 
duced  by  liUe  Danmark  (the  oldest  kingdom 
in  Europe),  is  truly  amazing,  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  whole  of  Denmark  Proper 
contains  only  one  million  and  a  half  of  peo¬ 
ple.  Six  years  ago,  there  were  living  at 
Copenhagen  three  Danes,  all  united  in  the 
closest  bonds  of  brotherhood,  all  enjoying 
more  than  European  celebrity.  The  first  of 
these  was  Bertel  'fhorwaldsen,  the  mightiest 
sculptor  the  world  ever  produced ;  the  second 
was  Adam  (Ehlenschlmger,  the  Shakspeare 
of  the  north  ;  the  third  was  Hans  Christian 
Andersen — now,  alas !  the  only  survivor.  At 
the  present  day,  the  array  of  Danish  authors, 
in  every  department  of  literature,  who  may 
be  styled  not  merely  men  of  talent,  but  of 
undoubted  genius,  is  greater  than  that  of 
many  kingdoms  boasting  ten  or  twenty  times 
the  population  of  Denmark ;  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  latter  nobly  encourages  its  gifted 
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subjects,  by  granting  stipendiums  to  young 
authors,  sculptors,  and  painters,  to  travel 
abroad  for  a  term  of  years  for  improvement 
in  their  several  professions ;  and  also  grants 
most  liberal  permanent  pensions  to  nearly 
every  deserving  author  and  artist,  besides 
presenting  them  with  university  professor¬ 
ships,  and  other  sources  of  honorable  emolu¬ 
ment.  Were  it  not  for  this  munihcent  fos¬ 
tering  aid,  the  remuneration  derivable  from 
so  small  a  public  as  the  Danish  authors  are 
confined  to,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their 
language,  would  be  utterly  inadequate  for 
their  support,  in  a  majority  of  instances. 
What  a  lesson  to  our  own  mighty  land,  that 
a  poor  little  country,  possessing  neither  the 
wealth  nor  the  population  of  a  single  English 
county,  actually  does  immeasurably  more  in 
this  respect  than  Great  Britain — the  first 
nation  in  the  universe !  Denmark,  taking  it 
all  in  all,  is  the  most  intellectual  country  of 
modern  times — or,  possibly,  of  all  times. 
This  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  a  startling  as¬ 
sertion,  but  it  is  nevertheless  correct. 

The  annals  of  the  world  cannot  furnish  a 
more  interesting  ensample  of  innate  genius 
bursting  the  trammels  of  poverty,  and  win¬ 
ning  itself,  with  resistless  impulse,  a  position 
commensurate  with  its  worth,  than  does  the 
career  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  He  wa.s 
born  at  Odensee,  the  chief  town  of  the  Island 
of  Fuen  (in  Denmark  Proper),  on  the  2d 
April,  1805.  His  father  was  a  very  poor 
shoemaker,  a  man  of  gloomy,  brooding  tem¬ 
perament,  dashed  with  a  spice  of  dreamy 
enthusiasm,  verging  towards  insanity.  He 
also  possessed  latent  germs  of  poesy,  and  is 
understood  to  have  made  some  desultory  at¬ 
tempts  to  develop  this  power.  He  died 
during  the  childhood  of  his  son,  who  was 
shortly  afterwards  put  to  work  at  a  manu¬ 
factory,  where,  for  a  time,  his  position  was 
easy,  as  he  conciliated  the  men  by  singing 
to  them  whilst  they  labored — having  at  that 
time  a  voice  of  extraordinary  pathos  and 
beauty.  After  a  while,  however,  he  experi¬ 
enced  so  much  ill-treatment,  and,  on  account 
of  his  timidity  and  awkwardness,  was  so  ridi¬ 
culed  and  persecuted  by  other  boys,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  leave. 

As  poor  little  Hans  grew  older,  his  pas¬ 
sion  for  poetry  and  theatricals  was  strikingly 
evinced.  He  doated  on  every  play-bill  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on — he  spelled  over 
some  plays  he  procured  (including  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  one  or  two  of  Shakspeare’s) — and 
he  himself  actually  composed  some  tremen¬ 
dous  tragedies,  which  excited  astonishment 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  exposed  the  sensi¬ 


tive  child-author  to  remorseless  ridicule.  No 
matter,  the  electric  spark  of  genius  had  been 
struck,  however  faintly,  and  all  the  sneers 
and  taunts  of  the  world  could  not  extinguish 
the  sacred  fire.  A  single  expression  of  com¬ 
mendation  will,  in  the  estimation  of  an  as¬ 
piring  boy,  far  outweigh  volleys  of  derisive 
laughter.  Yet,  ev^n  then,  Hans  seems  to 
have  been  not  altogether  destitute  of  encour¬ 
agement.  His  poetical  efforts  attracted  the 
noiice  of  one  or  two  families  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life,  and  one  lady,  especially,  took 
him  under  her  protection.  His  mother,  with 
a  mother’s  intuitive  perception,  had  hopes, 
though  not  of  a  very  tangible  nature,  that 
her  child  wouhl  become  something  "  more 
than  common,”  and  “  wise”  women  of  her 
acquaintance  fanned  the  idea  by  sanguine 
predictions  to  the  same  effect.  Hans  himself 
fed  his  ardent  yearnings  by  gloating  over 
the  stories  of  great  men,  who  once  were  poor 
little  boys,  as  lowly,  despised,  and  buffeted, 
as  be  then  was.  Still  he  continued  childlike 
in  his  ordinary  amusements  and  pursuits, 
but  the  notion  of  working  his  way  to  distinc¬ 
tion  by  the  medium  of  the  sta^e,  laid  strong 
and  abiding  hold  of  his  fervid  imagination. 

When  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  he 
finally  got  his  mother’s  consent  to  go  to  the 
capital  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  set  off  with 
a  little  hoarded  money  in  his  pocket,  and  a 
note  of  introduction  to  a  lady  belonging  to 
the  Theatre  Royal.  The  solitary  young  ad¬ 
venturer  arrived  in  Copenhagen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1819,  but  his  bashful,  awkward  ad¬ 
dress,  and  his  utter  ignorance  of  life,  added 
to  his  very  imperfect  education,  proved  bars 
at  the  outset,  and  his  reception  was  sadly 
disheartening.  There  was  no  employment 
for  him  ou  the  stage ;  and  he  had  next  re¬ 
course  to  a  mechanical  trade.  This  he  was 
still  more  unfitted  for — planing  b<^rds,  and 
hammering  together  boxes,  was  no  congenial 
work  for  a  delicately  constituted  and  poetic 
dreamer.  No  doubt,  with  regard  to  such  a 
calling,  he  felt  the  lines  of  Shakspeare  emi¬ 
nently  pat — “There  was  a  small  love  be¬ 
tween  us  in  the  beginning,  and  it  pleased 
Heaven  to  decrease  it  on  further  acquaint¬ 
ance  !” 

His  occupation  was  once  more  gone — 
plank  after  plank  slipped  from  under  his  feet, 
yet  his  hopes  were  not  at  all  shipwrecked ; 
he  did  not  yield  to  despair — his  nature  was 
too  buoyant  for  that.  He  prayed  to  God 
for  help,  and  when  the  clouds  gathered 
darkest,  a  light  shone  through  them.  Some 
eminent  professional  people  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  obtained  for  him  vocal  instruction. 
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His  voice  broke  after  a  time,  and  his  patrons 
sent  him  to  a  public  school  for  general  edu¬ 
cation.  The  master  of  it  was  far  from  rightly 
appreciating  the  character  and  genius  of  his 
pupil,  and,  deeming  him  a  stupid  fellow, 
treated  him  with  a  harshness  which  he  after¬ 
wards  deeply  repented. 

Step  by  step  did  Andersen  struggle  on ; 
and  about  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  work,  entitled  “A  Pedestrian  Jour¬ 
ney  from  Holmen’s  Canal  to  the  East  Point 
Amager,*  in  the  years  1828  and  1829.” 
This  is  only  a  small  work,  and  has  never 
been  translated  into  German  and  h^nglish — 
probably  on  account  of  its  local  nature,  and 
because  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  poetry. 
It  at  once  made  the  fame  of  the  author. 
The  public  were  surprised  and  delighted  by 
the  grace  of  its  language,  and  the  charming 
play  of  fancy  and  fertility  of  imagination  it 
displayed.  Andersen  doubtless  now  regards 
it  with  the  affection  which  every  author  feels 
for  the  firstborn  of  his  genius.  Still,  it  was 
only  a  promise  of  better  things ;  and  from 
that  time  forward,  the  author  found  himself 
becoming  a  man  of  note,  and  had  a  willing 
audience  for  his  future  efforts.  Several  mi¬ 
nor  works  followed,  including  “  Love  on  St. 
Nicholas'  Tour”  (a  vaudville),  and  some 
volumes  of  poems  (in  1830),  which  became 
highly  popular.  His  ne.xt  work  of  magni¬ 
tude  was  entitled  “  Skyggebilleder”  (literally 
“Shadow  Pictures”),  and  was  translated  by 
his  friend  Beckwith  into  English,  under  the 
more  explicit  and  comprehensive  title  of 
“  Rambles  in  the  Romantic  Regions  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains.”  It  ought  to  be  premised 
that  he  had  previously  received  a  ilipen- 
dium  from  government  to  travel,  and  this 
work  was  one  fruit  of  it.  Various  pieces  for 
(he  theatre  followed,  all  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cessful.  In  the  year  1835,  appeared  the 
first  series  of  his  “  Eventyr,”f  a  work  of 
world-wide  celebrity.  He  has  continued  it 
up  to  the  present  time,  with  undiminished 
success.  Also  in  1835,  he  produced  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  most  highly  esteemed 
of  all  his  works — “  The  Improvisatore,” 
translated  into  English  by  Mary  Howitt. 
In  1836,  was  pub|Uhed  “O.  T.”  (a  novel) ; 

*  Holmen’a  Cana’,  is  in  Copenhagen,  and  Amager 
is  a  very  remaikable  island  joined  to  the  city  by 
long  bridges. 

f  We  have  no  equivalent  in  the  English  language 
for  this  word.  “Fairy  tales”  comes  nearest,  but 
that  does  not  convey  the  correct  meaning,  fur  there 
is  greater  latitude  of  subject  in  “  Event yr”  than 
would  be  presumable  from  “  fairy  tales.”  The  popu¬ 
larity  of  these  “  Eventyr"  in  the  north,  and  tlwough- 
ont  Germany,  <tc ,  is  incredible. 


and  also  “  Part  and  Meet”  (an  idyllic  drama, 
for  the  stage).  In  1837,  appeared  “Only  a 
Fiddler,”  (a  novel.)  During  the  next  two 
years,  he  brought  out  several  poems,  and  in 
1839,  “The  Invisible  on  SprogO”  (a  farce).* 
In  1840,  he  produced  the  “Mulatto”  (a  ro¬ 
mantic  drama),  and  this  wits  quickly  followed 
by  a  tragedy,  entitled  “  The  Moorish  Girl.” 
He  visit^  Italy  a  second  time,  in  1840;  and 
on  his  return,  appeared  (in  1842)  his  very 
delightful  work,  “  The  Poet’s  Bazaar,”  most 
admirably  translated  into  English  by  Beck¬ 
with.  After  that,  “  A  Picture  Book  without 
Pictures,”  and  a  volume  of  poems.  His  last 
novel  was  “The  Two  Baronesses,”  also 
translated  by  Beckwith.  A  long  poem, 
called  “  Ahasuerus,”  followed.  His  own 
“  Autobiography”  alone  remains  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  a  new  work  is  preparing  for 
early  publication  in  England. 

Andersen  has  traveled  throughout  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  Greece, 
Sweden,  &c.,  and  many  a  glowing  page  of 
description  has  he  given  the  world  of  the 
scenes  he  has  beheld.  He  has  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  litem- 
turc  and  science,  in  every  land  he  has  visited. 
He  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  in  four 
different  countries.  Perhaps  fewer  of  his 
works  have  been  translated  into  English, 
than  most  other  European  languages.  Nearly 
all  of  them  have  been  translated  into  Swed¬ 
ish,  German,  and  French,  and  have  enjoyed 
a  large  circulation  in  the  respective  countries. 
Some  of  his  works  have  appeared  in  Russian 
and  Dutch.  Nay,  a  number  of  his  poems  have 
been  translated  into  the  Greenland  language, 
and  are  said  to  be  sung  daily  by  the  hardy 
natives  of  the  regions  of  “  thick-ribbed  ice!” 

Rarely  a  week  passes  without  one  or  more 
small  poems  by  Andersen  appearing  in  the 
daily  journals  of  Copenhagen.  Never  was 
any  poem  of  his  heard  for  the  first  time 
under  such  intensely  affecting  circumstances 
as  the  one  on  the  death  of  (Ehlenschlseger, 
the  digler-konge  (poet-king)  of  Scandinavia. 
As  the  body  of  that  poet  was  being  conveyed 
to  the  tomb,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1850, 
the  immense  procession  stopped  opposite  the 
house  in  which  he  was  born,  and  the  verses, 
by  his  bosom  friend  Andersen,  composed  for 
the  occasion,  were  sung  over  the  inanimate 
remains.  Andersen’s  “  Farvel”  (farewell) 
to  Q5hlenschlaeger,  a  noble  tribute,  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  same  day  in  the  Copenhagen 
“  Foedrelandet”  (Fatherland),  a  daily  paper. 

*  Sprogo  means  literally  “language  island.”  It 
is  situated  iu  the  Great  Belt,  between  Corsuer,  in 
Zealand,  and  Njborg,  in  Fuea 
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There  is  no  English  author  to  whom  An¬ 
dersen  can  be  filly  compared — Goldsmith, 
perhaps,  alone  excepted.  The  style  of  these 
two  authors  is,  however,  essentially  different. 
They  chiefly  resemble  one  another  in  the  be- 
nignancy  of  their  tone,  the  exquisite  play  of 
their  fancy,  their  truthfulness  to  nature,  their 
deep  feeling,  their  winning  geniality,  the  pur- 
pureuin  lumen  which  they  throw  around  their 
ideals  of  loveliness.  But  Andersen  is  far  more 
impassioned,  more  enthusiastic,  more  imacji- 
native,  more  abrupt,  than  Goldsmith.  His 
mannerism  is  purely  original,  and  it  may  be 
said  to  be,  in  its  degree,  inimitable.  There 
is  a  charm  in  his  way  of  telling  the  most  or¬ 
dinary  everyday  occurrences,  that  everybody 
feels,  but  which  is  too  subtle  to  be  described. 
Who  but  Andersen  could  sit  down,  and  pen 
a  delightful  chapter  on  the  fact,  that  his  old 
boots  were  worn  out?  He  has  done  this  in 
his  •'  Poet’s  Bazaar,”  in  a  way  which  irresist¬ 
ibly  enchains  the  interest  of  the  reader,  al¬ 
though,  in  any  other  hands  but  his,  the  sub¬ 
ject  would  have  proved  ludicrous  and  absurd. 
He  has  a  loving  heart,  and  an  imagination 
steeped  in  poesy.  He  thus  sees  everything 
through  a  medium  so  different  from  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  people,  that  when  he  tells  us  his 
sensations  and  thoughts  about  any  object 
whatever,  we  are  amazed  and  delighted  to 
recognize  our  homely  household  familiars 
dressed  up  in  garbs  celestial.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  he  lets  his  imagination  run  riot 
in  opposition  to  common  sense.  He  makes 
his  Pegasus  feel  the  restraint  of  bit  and  curb. 
His  religion  is  unfeigned,  and,  from  childhood, 
has  been  of  a  deep,  absorbing  character ;  but 
it  is  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  soul,  not  the 
lip-service  of  the  mere  professor.  He  does 
not  wear  his  faith  pinned  on  his  sleeve,  to  be 
seen  by  the  world  ;  but  he  walks  humbly  with 
his  God  in  secret,  and  a  manly,  touching 
spirit  of  Christianity  pervades  all  his  writ¬ 
ings,  and  influences  all  his  daily  actions.  A 
profound  philosopher  he  is  not;  neither  is 
be  pre-eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature  in  all  its  depths.  He  never  makes  a 
set  attempt  at  moralizing ;  but  he  scatters 
the  seeds  of  good-will,  faith,  hope,  and  cha¬ 
rity,  with  a  profuse  hand.  He  cannot  be  said 
to  keep  one  great  aim  in  view  in  any  of  his 
works,  but  he  simply  and  trustingly  weaves 
“  pictures  ”  luminous  with  sympathy,  radiant 
with  hope.  The  great  secret  of  his  power  is 
in  speaking  unpremeditatedly  and  unreserv¬ 
edly,  from  the  heart  to  the  heart.  He  ap¬ 
peals  to  all  the  finer  and  more  ennobling  feel¬ 
ings  and  aspirations  of  humanity,  and  never 
appeals  in  vain.  He  desires  to  reconcile  us 


to  our  lot  in  life — to  show  us  that  we  are 
surrounded  with  the  elements  of  joy  and  hap¬ 
piness,  if  we  will  but  make  use  of  them — to 
induce  us  to  feel  the  holy  truth,  that  we  are 
all  children  of  one  Father,  heirs  to  immorta¬ 
lity,  brothers  in  spirit  and  in  flesh.  This  he 
does,  not  by  dry-bone  disquisitions,  but  by 
touches  of  the  kind  which  “  make  the  world 
one  kin.”  In  a  word,  he  emphatically  finds 
‘  ‘  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything 
and  realizes  his  own  happiness  in  diffusing 
happiness  around. 

In  person,  Andersen  is  extremely  tall,  with 
a  slight  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  and  a  some¬ 
what  peculiar  gait.  His  head  is  well  deve¬ 
loped  ;  his  features  are  open  and  cordial  as 
his  nature;  and  there  is  a  sparkle  and  lumi¬ 
nous  depth  in  his  eye,  eminently  suggestive 
of  indwelling  poetical  power.  His  manners 
are  peculiarly  frank,  genial,  and  prepossess¬ 
ing.  No  literary  man  in  any  country  has 
enjoyed  more  familiarly  the  society  of  the 
most  gifted  spirits  of  the  age  than  he  has, 
and  no  one  can  pour  forth  such  inexhaustible 
reminiscences  of  their  conversation  and  daily 
life.  Andersen  is  naturally  of  a  wandering 
disposition.  He  is  not  a  “  philosophical  va¬ 
gabond  ;”  but  he  has  an  ardent  thirst  for 
roaming  over  foreign  parts,  not  to  “  spy  their 
nakedness,”  nor  to  moralize  upon  their  scale 
of  civilizittion,  but  to  note  every  little  touch¬ 
ing  or  fanciful  scene  that  falls  within  the 
sphere  of  his  desultory  observation,  and  to 
work  up  the  most  simple  incidents  into  charm¬ 
ing  “  pictures,”  as  he  delights  to  denominate 
his  sketches.  Much  a.s  he  has  sojourned  in 
different  countries,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  as¬ 
serting  that  he  cannot  speak  any  language 
but  his  own  ;  at  any  rate,  not  at  all  with  fa¬ 
cility.  Like  many  highly  imaginative  men, 
he  is  a  very  poor  linguist ;  and  I  have  heard 
his  friends  marvel  how  it  is  he  manages  so 
well  among  people  with  whom  he  can  with 
difficulty  make  himself  understood.  More¬ 
over,  once  out  of  Scandinavia,  let  him  travel 
wherever  he  may,  he  would  not  meet  with 
one  educated  man  in  ten  thousand  capable  of 
conversing  with  him  in  a  language  so  little 
cultivated  by  foreigners  as  Danish;  and  the 
number  of  his  own  countrymen  scattered 
abroad  must  necessarily  be  very  small.  A 
sort  of  instinct  seems  to  guide  him,  in  lieu  of 
the  gift  of  tongues.  The  Danish  language  is 
by  no  means  either  plastic  or  copious.  Those 
who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
merits  of  both  languages,  say  that  some  of 
Beckwith’s  translations  of  Andersen’s  works 
read  better  than  the  original  itself.  More¬ 
over,  Andersen  is  an  author  peculiarly  diffi- 
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cult  to  translate,  owing  to  the  intensely  vivid 
imagery  which  pervades  every  sentence  ;  and 
it  is  a  hopeless  t^k  for  any  translator  to  dream 
of  doing  justice  to  his  fine  qualities,  unless  he 
himself  possesses  very  considerable  power  of 
language,  and  kindred  poetic  feelings  and 
fancy. 

Wanderer  as  Andersen  is,  and  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  as  he  speaks  of  fair  southern  climes,  he 
nevertheless  is  passionately  attached  to  his 
“  Scandinavian  home,”  as  he  calls  it ;  and, 
when  on  his  frequent  wanderings,  many  a 
sigh  does  he  send  towards  his  loved  father- 
land,  gamle  Danmark  (old  Denmark) ;  and 
many  a  yearning  remembrance  of  his  endear¬ 
ed  Danish  friends  does  he  gratefully  indulge 
in.  His  “  home  ”  is  Copenhagen ;  and  there, 
at  the  present  time,  he  resides,  leading  a  very 
quiet,  frugal,  regular  life.  His  circumstances 
are  easy.  He  dresses  fashionably,  and  wiih 
notable  neatness,  and  is  a  frequent  and  wel¬ 
come  visiter  in  the  best  society.  His  conver¬ 
sation  is  lively  and  interesting ;  his  manners 
amiable,  winning,  and  gentlemanlike.  He  is 
emphatically  a  kind-hearted  man,  happy  in 
his  vocation,  his  wide  circle  of  deeply-attached 
friends,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  world. 
None  can  make  bis  personal  acquaintance, 
without  speedily  entertaining  a  feeling  of  sin¬ 
cere  esteem  for  the  man,  as  well  as  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  poet.  He  is  honestly  proud  of 
the  fruits  of  his  genius,  and  is  tremblingly 
sensitive  to  the  satirical  attacks  they  have 
from  time  to  time  been  subjected  to.  Such 
onslaughts  are  the  common  penalties  to  which 
celebrity  has  ever  been  liable,  and,  in  his  case, 
they  are  mainly  attributable  to  sheer  envy  on 
the  part  of  less  gifted  and  less  fortunate  as¬ 
pirants.  It  is  related  that  Andersen  and  his 
most  able,  as  well  as  most  bitter,  literary  foe 
happened  to  meet  at  Rome,  and  from  that 
time  forward  became  warm  and  constant 
friends. 

Andersen  has  a  most  extraordinary  affec¬ 
tion  for  children,  and  will  play  with  them  for 
hours  together,  joining  heart  and  soul  in  their 
sports,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  their  enjoy¬ 
ments,  laughing  and  rollicking  with  them  as 
though  he  were  himself  a  child  once  more. 
I  have  indeed  heard,  that  when  Andersen 
bad  attained  an  age  when  some  precocious 
youths  would  have  been  inditing  “a  sonnet 
to  their  mistress’s  eyebrows,"  he  was  wont  to 
privately  indulge  in  dressing  dolls  and  other 
pursuits  of  very  young  children.  However 
Ibis  may  be,  I  can,  at  any  rate,  vouch  for  the 
fact,  that  he  does  at  this  day  respond  to  the 
feelings  and  aspirations  of  children  in  a  most 
remai^ble  degree ;  and  be  is  never  happier 


than  when  he  gets  a  merry  group  of  little 
ones  around  him,  eagerly  listening  to  the 
amusing  fairy  tales  he  extemporizes  for  their 
especial  gratification. 

He  has  never  married ;  and,  according  to 
Copenhagen  gossip,  he  never  will.  A  Danish 
lady  told  me  that  he  has  been  in  love — once, 
and  once  only — but  probably  never  will  be 
again.  Her  statement  is  strikingly  confirmed 
by  a  sweet  little  poem  of  his,  entitled  “  What 
I  love,”  in  which  occur  the  lines — 

“  And  woman  !  ah,  one  only  ever  gain’d  my  heart, 
But  she  became  a  bride:  compell’d  from  her  to  part, 

I  love  the  sad  remembrance  cherish’d  in  my 
breast.” 

When  it  is  considered  that  Andersen,  like 
Goldsmith,  habitually  introduces  in  his  writ¬ 
ings  snatches  of  his  varied  personal  experi¬ 
ences  with  undoubted  fidelity,  and  that  he 
ever  speaks  unfeignedly  from  the  heart,  these 
lines  seem  to  settle  the  question.  So  far  as 
fraternal  friendship  with  the  angelic  portion 
of  our  race  is  concerned,  Andersen  has  ever 
had  bis  share.  Among  the  Scandinavian  ce- 
lebiities  of  the  fair  sex  with  whom  he  has  for 
many  years  been  on  terms  of  unreserved  in¬ 
timacy,  are  Jenny  Lind,  Miss  Bremer,  and 
Frue  Flygare  Carlen.  He  has  paid  touching 
tributes  to  the  genius  and  goodness  of  Jenny 
in  one  of  his  works.  With  regard  to  Frue 
Flygare  Carlen,  it  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  her  reputation  as  a  novelist  far 
transcends  that  of  Miss  Bremer  in  their  na¬ 
tive  country — Sweden.  I  found,  throughout 
Norway,  and  even  so  far  north  as  the  vicini¬ 
ty  of  the  North  Cape  itself,  she  is  literally 
loved  by  all  chisses  fur  her  delightful  fictions. 
The  Swedes  themselves  told  me  that  Miss 
Bremer  is  only  a  “  parlor  novelist  ” — mean¬ 
ing  that  she  delineates  merely  the  life  of  the 
upper  classes  of  society  in  her  beautiful  works, 
and  leaves  an  impression  on  the  foreign  read¬ 
er,  that  Sweden  must  be  a  sort  of  terres¬ 
trial  paradise — which  it  most  certainly  is  not. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  may  be  said 
concerning  the  portrait  of  Andersen,  accom¬ 
panying  this  paper.  Last  March  I  called  at 
his  rooms  in  Nyehavn  Byens  Side,  on  the 
morning  of  my  departure  for  Norway.  He 
showed  me  a  great  variety  of  engraved  por¬ 
traits  of  himself,  wishing  me  to  select  one. 
I  preferred  that  he  should  make  bis  own 
choice,  and  he  accordingly  took  a  Swedish 
lithographed  one,  which  he  considered  the 
most  faithful.  He  was  about  to  sign  his  au¬ 
tograph  at  the  foot,  when  be  suddenly  rose 
from  the  table,  and,  taking  a  volume  from  his 
book-case,  turned  its  leaves  rapidly  over.  I 
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could  not  imagine  what  he  wanted  it  for,  as 
it  was  a  volume  of  Mr.  Beckwith’s  English 
translation  of  his  “  Poet’s  Bazaar.”  He  care¬ 
fully  copied  a  sentence  from  this  translation, 
writing  it  at  the  foot  of  the  portrait,  and  ap¬ 
pending  his  signature.  When  he  presented 
It  to  me,  I  read  with  a  thrill  of  emotion  the 
words — 

“  The  first  moment  of  arrival  at  home,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  bouquet  of  the  wliole  vo3rage ! 

Hass  Christiax  Anderses.” 


Nothing  could  be  more  finely  appropriate 
than  this,  for  I  was,  and  am,  a  wanderer, 
long  away  from  my  kindred  and  home.  Even 
yet,  I  have  not  seen  that  loved  home  again ; 
but  should  God  vouchsafe  me  the  felicity  of 
once  more  standing  beneath  the  roof  that 
sheltered  my  natal  day,  I  doubt  not  that  from 
the  depths  of  my  beating  heart  will  gush 
forth  in  broken  accents  the  prophetic  words 
of  my  friend — the  gentle  and  gifted  poet  of 
Scandinavia ! 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PORT  WINE. 


In  a  series  of  recent  pamphlets  on  the  wine 
trade  of  Portugal,*  the  whole  art  and  mys¬ 
tery  of  wine-making  and  wine-compounding 
in  that  country  is  thoroughly  exposed ;  and 
for  the  first  time  we  learn  that  even  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  Alto  Douro  are  all  but  uniformly 
in  the  practice  of  mixing  their  wines  with  the 
elder-berry,  sugar,  and  brandy — the  first  to 
impart  to  it  a  flavor  somewhat  but  distantly 
resembling  port  of  the  best  quality,  the  sec¬ 
ond  to  give  it  sweetness,  and  the  last  to  add 
body  and  strength.  In  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  system,  there  is  probably 
more  than  double  the  quantity  of  port  wine 
exported  that  is  actually  produced  in  the  wine 
district.  Hence  it  is  that  the  genuine  juice  of 
the  grape  of  the  Alto  Douro,  so  much  es¬ 
teemed  by  our  aristocratic  ancestors,  has  now 
sunk  into  the  character  of  a  kitchen  wine,  and 
is  little  more  thought  of  by  the  fashionable 
world  than  the  “  heavy  wet”  of  the  London 
hackney-coachmen.  The  pamphlets  above 
referred  to  reprobate  the  present  system,  and 
call  upon  the  wine-farmers  to  abandon  it,  as 
injurious  to  tbeir  own  interests  as  well  as  those 
of  their  country.  These  pamphlets  seem 
throughout  to  be  characterized  by  an  honesty 
and  independence  of  sentiment  which  are  but 
little  akin  to  the  mere  mercantile  or  money 
making  spirit. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  the  favorers  of  the 
above  system,  that  the  English  taste  with 

*  By  Mr.  Joseph  James  Forrester,  of  the  firm  of 
OfiBey,  Webber,  and  Forrester,  wine- merchants, 
Opoito. 


respect  to  port  wine  has  changed  ;  and  that 
instead  of  wine  possessing  a  fine  delicate  aro¬ 
ma,  derived  from  the  superior  climate  of  cer¬ 
tain  exposures  in  the  district  of  the  Alto 
Douro,  the  English  wine-drinkers  now  de¬ 
mand  port  that  is  black,  strong,  and  sweet ; 
and  the  wine-farmer  being  bound  to  conform 
to  the  tastes  of  his  customers,  has  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  mix  his  wine  with  elder-berry, 
brandy,  and  sugar,  in  order  to  produce  the 
article  required.  Although  the  substances 
here  said  to  be  used  are  far  from  poisonous 
in  their  nature,  yet  they  are  all  of  a  coarse 
and  indigestible  description,  and  when  largely 
partaken  of,  are  calculated  to  impair  the 
functions  of  the  stomach,  and  to  induce  a 
heaviness  and  lethargy,  the  reverse  of  genial 
or  agreeable  ;  and  the  system  followed  has  at 
last  resulted  in  the  wines  of  the  Alto  Douro 
being  in  a  great  measure  excluded  from  the 
dining-tables  of  the  aristocracy  of  England. 
The  quantity  of  elder-berry  used  may  be  es¬ 
timated  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  more  exten¬ 
sively  grown  in  the  district  of  the  Douro  than 
the  grape  itself,  and  is  admittedly  used  in  an 
equal  quantity  in  the  wine  manufacture. 

The  wine  district  of  Portugal,  where  the 
port  wine  of  commerce  is  produced,  extends 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Douro  from  the 
town  of  Mazatrio  to  a  short  way  beyond  the 
town  of  I.  Jaao  da  Pesqueira,  being  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  little  more  than  eight  leagues.  The 
district  varies  in  breadth,  but  it  may  be  stated 
as  averaging  about  three  leagues.  'The 
grape  grown  in  the  district  varies  in  richness 
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aocordingr  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  its  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  rirer,  and  its  exposure  to  the 
genial  breezes  of  the  south  and  west.  The 
richest  soils  are  those  which  border  on  the 
river,  especially  on  its  northern  bank ;  for, 
having  a  southern  exposure,  they  uniformly 
produce  grapes  of  the  best  quality.  As  you 
rise  into  the  more  elevated  situations,  where 
the  air  is  chiller,  and  the  exposure  to  the 
storms  of  winter  is  greater,  a  grape  is  pro¬ 
duced  whose  juice  is  thinner  and  more  watery, 
and  altogether  diflFerent  from  the  produce  of 
the  richer  soils  near  the  river.  The  port  wine 
district  is  thus  of  a  circumscribed  extent,  and 
the  portion  of  it  where  wines  of  the  best  qua¬ 
lity  are  produced  is  still  more  limited,  and 
would  thus  be  capable  only  of  supplying  a 
limited  demand.  There  is  grown,  however, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  grapes  to  produce 
20,000  pipes  of  port  of  the  first  quality  annu¬ 
ally — the  total  annual  production  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  100,000  pipes. 

The  pamphlets  to  which  we  have  referred 
show  that  the  genuine  unmixed  wine  of  the 
most  elevated  point  of  the  Douro  district  is 
of  itself  sufficiently  rich  and  nutritious  (with 


the  addition  of  about  from  to  10  per  cent, 
of  brandy,  which  is  necessary  for  its  preser¬ 
vation,)  to  form  a  healthful  and  exhilarating 
beverage ;  and  but  for  the  extraneous  substan¬ 
ces  with  which  it  is  drugged,  even  it  would 
create  a  demand  which  would  much  enhance 
its  price  in  the  market,  and  restore  its  cha¬ 
racter  among  the  upper  classes  of  England. 
If  the  same  attention,  indeed,  were  bestowed 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  that  is  devoted 
to  the  mixing  and  adulterating  of  the  wine, 
a  greater  quantity  of  port  wine  would  be 
produced  and  exported  than  at  present,  and 
a  much  higher  price  obtained  for  it ;  thus  il¬ 
lustrating  the  old  adage  in  a  larger  sense  than 
usual — that  “  honesty  is  the  best  policy,”  and 
that  we  cannot  do  injustice  to  our  fellow-men, 
and  hope  to  thrive  by  it.  The  productions 
of  a  country,  indeed,  form  a  good  barometer, 
indicating  strikingly  the  moral  and  intellect¬ 
ual  attributes  of  its  population  ;  for  where 
the  articles  produced  are  of  the  best  quality, 
and  free  from  adulteration,  it  evinces  a  deep 
sense  of  truthfulness  on  the  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  which  is  uniformly  accompanied  with 
all  other  blessings. 


STANZAS. 

BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON,  THE  POET  LAUREATE. 


Come  not,  when  I  am  dead, 

To  drop  thy  foolish  tears  upon  my  grave. 

To  trample  round  my  fallen  head. 

And  vex  the  unhappy  dust  thou  wouldst  not  save. 
There  let  the  wind  sweep,  and  the  plover  cry ; 

But  go  thou  by. 

Child,  if  it  were  thine  error  or  thy  crime, 

I  care  no  longer,  being  all  unblest ; 

Wed  whom  thou  wilt;  but  1  am  sick  of  time. 

And  I  desire  to  rest, 

Paaa  on,  weak  heart,  and  leave  me  where  I  lie. 

Go  by — go  by  I 
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LORD  CAMPBELL’S  CHIEF  JUSTICES.* 


Among  the  felicities  of  Lord  Campbell’s 
long  and  prosperous  career,  the  comparative 
leisure  which  he  enjoyed  from  1841  to  1850 
was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest.  It  is  to 
that  interval  of  leisure  that  he  probably 
will  owe  his  widest  and  his  most  permanent 
fame.  Had  he  retained  the  Irish  seals,  or 
exchanged  them  for  the  high  office  which  he 
now  holds,  he  would  have  been  remembered 
as  a  successful  advocate  and  a  distinguished 
judge.  His  decisions  would  have  been  quo¬ 
ted  by  lawyers,  and  historians  must  have 
noticed  him  as  a  debater ;  but  his  literary 
reputation  would  have  depended  on  his 
speeches.  Now  speeches,  however  admira¬ 
ble,  are  seldom  popular.  Of  the  hundreds, 
probably  the  thousands,  of  orators,  who,  from 
the  times  of  Ulysses  down  to  those  of  Guizot, 
have  ruled  or  charmed  their  hearers,  there 
are  really  only  two,  the  great  Greek  and  the 
great  Roman,  whose  speeches  are  familiarly 
read. 

During  centuries  the  greatest  masters  of 
thought  and  of  language  that  ever  spoke  or 
wrote  threw  into  public  sp<-aking  the  whole 
force  of  their  brilliant  talents  and  unwearied 
diligence.  Many  of  their  orations  are  pre¬ 
served,  but  they  arc  used  only  as  materials  of 
history  or  as  commentaries  on  Demosthenes ; 
and  would  be  probably  as  much  studied,  or 
nearly  so,  if  they  had  none  of  the  high  quali¬ 
ties  to  which  their  authors  devoted  the  labour 
of  years.  Some  outlines,  indeed,  of  Pericles 
are  well  known,  because  they  have  been 
worked  into  the  enduring  fabric  of  Thucy¬ 
dides,  but  they  are  not  speeches  but  essays  : 
— wonderful  examples  of  acute  observation 
and  elaborate  reasoning,  but  too  compressed 
and  perhaps  too  refined  to  be  followed  by 
even  an  Athenian  audience.  All  Roman  ora¬ 
tory,  except  that  of  Cicero,  has  perished  :  it 
did  not  retain  sufficient  interest  to  repay 
transcription.  Modern  eloquence  has  been 
embalmed  by  the  printing  press ;  but  it  is 

*  The  Livei  of  the  Chief  Juetiee*  of  England,  from 
the  Norman  Conqueet  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Man*- 
Jield.  By  John  Lohd  Camfskli.,  LL.D.  F.R.S.E. 
Two  volumes.  London:  1849. 


preserved  like  a  mummy.  It  does  not  perish* 
but  it  is  not  looked  at.  Who  now  reads  the 
vast  body  of  eloquence  which  rendered  the 
bar  of  France  illustrious  ?  How  few  consult, 
as  collections  of  works  of  rhetorical  art,  tlie 
records  of  her  deliberative  assemblies  ?  Mira- 
beau  is  known  in  consequence  of  the  interest 
excited  by  his  strange  social,  and  by  his  bril¬ 
liant  historical,  life ;  but  of  the  speeches 
which  influenced  the  destinies  of  Europe  lit¬ 
tle  is  now  read  except  some  dazzling  senten¬ 
ces.  The  world  had  almost  forgotten  that 
Robespierre  was  a  great  orator,  when  La¬ 
martine  disinterred  a  few  specimens  of  the 
cold  argumentative  enthusiasm  which  made 
him  master  of  the  Jacobins  and  of  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

There  are  few  English  libraries  that  do  not 
contain  whole  lines  of  volumes  of  Pitt,  Fox, 
Burke,  Windham,  Erskine,  and  Sheridan  ; 
but  which  of  them,  except  those  of  Burke, 
are  ever  taken  from  the  shelf  ?  and  Burke’s 
speeches  are  read  principally  in  consequence 
of  the  very  qualities  which  interfered  with 
their  efficiency  when  delivered, —  their  pene¬ 
trating  philosophy  and  widely-diawn  and 
varied  illustrations.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Lord  Campbell  will  be  an  exception  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  law  which  confines  the  orator  to  evanes¬ 
cent  celebrity  :  which  puts  him  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  other  artists  whose  business 
it  is  to  produce  immediate  and  powerful  but 
transient  effects  :  to  excite  and  animate  and 
delight  those  who  see  and  hear  them,  but  to 
leave  behind  them  a  reputation  depending, 
like  the  peculiarities  of  tne  Church  of  Rome, 
not  on  Scripture,  but  on  tradition. 

From  this  fate  the  Lives  of  the  Chancel¬ 
lors  and  the  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  will 
preserve  him.  He  has  enriched  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  England  with  contributions  which 
will  probably  never  die,  because  they  will 
always  amuse,  and  it  is  the  power  of  amus¬ 
ing  that  confers  literary  immortality.  The 
writer  who  has  merely  conveyed  instruction, 
may  leave  a  permanent  name,  but  it  soon 
outlives  the  popularity  of  his  works.  They 
are  among  the  quarries  from  which  his  sue- 
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cessors  dig  materials  to  be  employed  in  con¬ 
structing  more  spacious  edifices,  which,  in 
their  turn,  serve  merely  as  materials  to  ano¬ 
ther  generation  of  philosophers.  Few,  even 
among  scholars,  know  much  of  Plato :  every 
schoolboy  is  familiar  with  Plutarch.  The 
‘  Rambler’  and  the  ‘  Idler’  have  become 
mere  names.  It  is  in  the  ‘  Lives  of  the 
Poets,’  in  the  ‘  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,’  and, 
far  more  than  those,  in  the  gossip  of  Bos¬ 
well,  that  Dr.  Johnson  really  lives. 

There  is,  indeed,  in  Lord  Campbell’s  works 
much  instruction.  His  subjects  have  been 
so  happily  selected,  that  it  was  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  lliat  there  should  not  be.  An  eminent 
lawyer  anJ  statesman  could  not  write  the 
lives  of  great  statesmen  and  lawyers  without 
interweaving  curious  information,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  valuable  principles  of  judgment  and 
useful  pracUcal  maxims:  but  it  is  not  for 
these  that  his  works  will  be  read.  Their 
principal  merit  is  their  easy  animated  flow 
of  interesting  narrative.  No  one  possesses 
better  than  Lord  Campbell  the  art  of  telling 
a  story  :  of  passing  over  what  is  common¬ 
place  ;  of  merely  suggesting  what  may  be 
inferred ;  of  explaining  what  is  obscure  ; 
and  of  placing  in  a  stiong  light  the  details 
of  what  is  interesting  from  its  strangeness  or 
its  importance. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  notice  all,  or 
even  the  majority,  of  so  numerous  a  list  of 
biographies.  We  shall  select  a  few  names, 
which,  either  from  their  intrinsic  interest  or 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
treated  by  Lord  Campbell,  appear  to  us  to 
des(*rve  especial  consideration. 

We  shall  begin  by  Sir  Edward  Coke. 

He  is  obviously  a  favourite  with  his  bio¬ 
grapher;  and  Lord  Campbell,  being  a  judi¬ 
cious  patron,  has  heightened  the  flavour  of 
his  praise  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  blame. 
Still  we  cannot  but  think  that  he  puts  his 
hero  too  high : — 

‘  Most  men,’  he  says,  ‘  I  am  afraid,  would  rather 
have  been  Bacon  than  Coke.  The  superior  rank 
of  the  office  of  Chancellor,  and  the  titles  of  Baron 
and  Viscount,  would  now  go  for  little  in  the  com¬ 
parison  ;  but  the  intellectual  and  the  noble-minded 
must  be  in  danger  of  being  captivated  tf>o  much 
^  Bacon’s  stupendous  genius  and  his  brilliant 
European  reputation,  while  his  amiable  qualities 
win  their  way  to  the  heart.  Coke,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  appears  as  a  deep  but  narrow-minded  lawyer, 
knowing  hardly  any  thing  beyond  the  wearisome 
and  crabbed  learning  of  his  own  craft,  famous 
only  in  his  own  country,  and  repelling  all  friend¬ 
ship  (w  attachment  by  his  harsh  manners.  Yet 
when  we  come  to  apply  the  test  of  moral  worth 
and  upright  conduct,  Coke  ought,  beyond  all  ques¬ 


tion,  to  be  preferred.  He  never  betrayed  a  friend, 
or  truckled  to  an  enemy.  He  never  tampered 
with  the  integrity  of  judges,  or  himself  took  a 
bribe.  When  he  had  risen  to  influence,  he  ex¬ 
erted  it  strenuously  in  support  of  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  his  country,  instead  of  being  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  every  abuse,  and  the  abettor  of  despotic 
sway.  When  he  lost  his  high  office,  he  did  not 
retire  from  public  life  “  with  wasted  spirits  and  an 
oppressed  mind,”  overwhelmed  by  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  guilt,  but  bold,  energetic,  and  uncompro¬ 
mising.  from  the  lofty  feeling  of  integrity,  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  that  band  of  patriots 
to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  tlie  free  insti¬ 
tutions  which  we  now  enjoy.’* 

To  most  of  the  readers  of  the  histories  of 
those  times  the  names  of  Bacon  and  Coke 
appear  to  be  contrasts.  Y et  there  were  many 
points,  and  those  very  important  ones,  in 
which  their  characters  agreed.  Both  were 
the  slaves  of  ambition  and  of  avarice.  Am¬ 
bition  drove  Bacon  to  trample  on  Essex,  and 
Coke  to  trample  on  Rstleigh.  Coke’s  integ¬ 
rity  did  not  show  itself  until  he  was  on  the 
Bench.  Lord  Campbell  admits  that  while 
Attorney- General  he  unscrupulously  stretch¬ 
ed  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  was  utterly 
regardless  of  public  liberty,  and  perverted 
the  criminal  law  by  much  individual  ofipres- 
sion.f  So  much  for  his  public  morality  !  In 
private  life  we  find  him  deliberately  sacrifi¬ 
cing  the  whole  happiness  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  the  honour  and  the  virtue  of  his  young 
daughter,  to  the  hopes  of  reconciling  himself 
to  the  Favourite  and  to  the  King.  This  is 
perhaps  less  despicable  than  the  corruption 
of  Bacon,  but  more  odious.  Both  Bacon  and 
Coke  were  eager  to  acquire  money  ;  but  the 
covetousness  of  Bacon  was  stimulated  by  the 
desire  of  magnificent  expenditure ;  that  of 
Coke  by  the  desire  of  vast  accumulation. 
And  as  the  wish  to  accumulate  is  less  urgent 
than  the  wish  to  spend.  Coke  kept  his  passion 
under  better  controul  than  his  great  rival. 
Avarice  seduced  Bacon  into  dishonour — Coke 
only  into  meanness. 

Both  Bacon  and  Coke  are  entitled  to  a 
high  rank  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind ; 
and  many  of  our  readers  may  be  surprised 
at  our  discussing  as  a  question  their  compa¬ 
rative  pre-eminence.  The  services  rendered 
by  Bacon  are  acknowledged  by  the  whole 
civilised  world.  Every  head  bows  at  the 
name  of  the  reformer  of  philosophical  inquiry. 
The  merits  of  Coke  are  known  only  to  law¬ 
yers  and  historians ;  and  even  historians  have 
in  general  passed  slightly  over  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  career,  and  have  treated  his  judicial 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  845.  f  Vol.  L  p.  t68. 
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independence  merely  as  honourable  to  him, 
without  attaching  to  it  great  public  import¬ 
ance.  Yet  we  are  inclined  to  place  Coke,  as 
an  object  of  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  not 
merely  on  a  level  with  Lord  Bacon,  but  per¬ 
haps  even  above  him.  Bacon’s  services  in 
pointing  out  the  true  road  to  scientific  disco¬ 
very  were  unquestionably  very  great.  To 
him  we  owe  mainly  the  rapid  progress  of 
physical  science.  But  it  must  be  recollected, 
in  the  first  place,  that  he  did  comparatively 
little  to  advance  mental  science.  After  three 
and  twenty  centuries,  we  find  rhetoric,  criti¬ 
cism,  and  logic  nearly  as  they  were  left  by 
Aristotle.  If  our  knowledge  of  politics  ex¬ 
ceeds  his,  we  owe  it  principally  to  our  en¬ 
larged  experience.  If  our  morality  is  purer, 
t  is  owing  perhaps  altogether  to  Revelation. 
The  Nicomachaean  ethics  seemed  to  have 
pushed  the  science  of  mental  pathology  and 
the  art  of  morality  as  far  as  unassisted  reason 
could  carry  them.  In  the  mental  sciences 
and  arts,  as  far  as  we  can  infer  from  the 
results  which  they  obtained,  the  methods 
employed  by  the  Greeks  did  not  require  cor¬ 
rection  from  Bacon.  Hume’s  expectation  of 
the  ‘  like  reformation  in  all  moral  disquisitions’ 
from  the  experimental  method,  has  not  yet 
been  realised. 

In  the  second  place,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  believe  that  if  Bacon  had  never  existed, 
the  advance  even  of  physical  science  would 
have  been  materially  retarded.  The  real 
emancipator  of  the  human  mind  was  Luther. 
After  principles  of  belief  so  ancient  and  so 
firmly  established  as  those  which  he  attacked 
had  been  uprooted,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
baseless  assumptions  of  ontologists  and  cos- 
mogonists  could  remain  unchallenged.  It 
was  impossible  that  Philosophy  could  long 
be  permitted  wantonly  to  assume  her  premi¬ 
ses,  after  Faith  had  been  forced  to  submit 
hers  to  the  test  of  inquiry.  Sooner  or  later 
the  bubbles  of  the  schools  would  have  been 
punctured  by  common  sense,  and  they  would 
Ijave  collapsed  as  completely  as  tliey  did 
under  the  hands  of  Bacon. 

And  lastly,  the  knowledge  to  which  he 
led  the  way,  important  and  even  glorious  as 
it  is,  is  not  the  knowledge  on  which  human 
happiness  principally  depends.  Abstract 
and  physical  science  have  been  cultivated 
with  most  success  in  France — moral  and 
political  science  in  England  ;  and  how  differ¬ 
ent  has  been  the  degree  of  happiness  enjoy¬ 
ed  by  the  respective  countries !  Even  in 
the  arts  to  which  physical  science  is  sub¬ 
servient,  we  far  excel  those  who  furnished 
the  principles  of  which  we  make  use.  We 


are  better  navigators,  better  engineers,  and 
better  manufacturers  than  those  on  whose 
discoveries  we  found  our  processes.  If  a 
people  enjoy  the  institutions  which  are  favour¬ 
able  to  security  of  property  and  to  freedom 
of  action  and  thought,  it  will  obtain  moral 
and  political  knowledge ;  and  it  is  on  that 
knowledge,  and  on  the  habits  of  acting  and 
feeling  which  that  knowledge  produces,  that 
its  happiness  principally  depends. 

Now  it  is  the  glory  of  Coke,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  illustrious  band  to  whom  we  owe 
the  parliamentiiry  independence  on  which  our 
free  institutions  are  based,  and  the  judicial 
independence  by  which  they  are  preserved. 
The  most  celebrated  part  of  his  history  is, 
perhaps,  his  magnanimous  firmness  as  a  .1  udge. 
For  in  that  struggle  he  was  alone.  A  Judge, 
a  removeable  officer  of  the  Crown,  appoint¬ 
ed  and  dismissed  according  to  the  caprice  of 
the  monarch,  was  as  much  a  servant  as  any 
page  in  the  royal  household.  When  Coke, 
to  the  question  whether  he  would  stay  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  obedience  to  a  royal  order,  an¬ 
swered  that  ‘  When  the  case  happened  he 
would  do  that  which  it  should  be  fit  for  a 
Judge  to  do,’  he  took  a  position  from  which 
all  his  colleagues  fled,  and  which  none  of  his 
immediate  predecessors  had  ever  assumed, 
or  probably  had  ever  thought  of  assuming. 
And  he  not  merely  risked  influence  and 
station,  he  know  ingly  abandoned  them.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  such  rivals  and  enemies,  with¬ 
out  supporters  or  even  friends,  old  and  un¬ 
popular,  he  could  not  hope  to  beard  so 
despotic  a  monarch  as  James  and  to  retain 
his  office  ;  he  could  not  rely  on  even  his 
personal  safety.  That  he  preserved  his  for¬ 
tune  and  his  liberty  was  more  than  he  had  a 
right  to  expect.  But  wealth  and  freedom 
to  a  man  deprived  of  power  and  exiled  from 
court,  were  not  then  what  they  are  to  us,  or 
what  they  were  even  fifty  years  afterwards. 
The  sovereign  was  then  really  the  fodhtain 
of  honour,  and  those  on  whom  he  looked 
coldly  were  frowned  on  by  the  world.  We 
admire  a  man  who  sacrifices  power  to  prin¬ 
ciple,  though  he  is  rewarded  by  immediate 
popularity  ;  Coke  made  the  sacrifice,  but  had 
to  wait  many  years  for  the  reward. 

The  splendour  of  Coke’s  conduct  as  a 
magistrate  h.as  somewhat  obscured  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  statesman.  Yet  the  part  which 
he  took  in  securing  to  us  internal  freedom  of 
trade,  by  abolishing  monopolies,  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  for  us  extended  free  trade,  by  opposing 
the  restrictive  system  which  was  then  begin¬ 
ning  to  infuse  its  poison  into  our  commercial 
code,  would  have  given  immortality  to  any 
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man  who  had  not  other  and  stronger  claims 
to  it.  It  was  fortunate  for  his  fame  as  a 
political  economist,  that  England  was  still  an 
exporter  of  agricultural  produce,  so  that  the 
immediate  and  obvious  interests  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  classes  were  promoted  by  free  trade; 
this  enabled  him  to  say,  ‘  I  never  yet  heard 
that  a  bill  was  ever  before  preferred  in  Par¬ 
liament  against  the  importation  of  corn,  and  I 
love  to  follow  ancient  precedents.’  We  doubt 
whether  if  he  had  lived  in  1846  he  would 
have  ventured  to  undo  the  legislation  of  150 
years.  Ilis  defence  of  usury  laws,  on  the 
ground  of  God  having  forbiide  usury  to  his 
own  people,  and  because  usury  is  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nature,  is  not  promising. 

Still  more  meritorious  was  the  ProtesU- 
tion  of  1621,  in  which,  replying  to  the  King’s 
command  to  the  House  of  Commons,  *  that 
none  therein  should  presume  henceforth  to 
meddle  with  anything  concernin|j  our  govern¬ 
ment  or  deep  matters  of  State,*^he  declared, 

*  that  the  arduous  and  urgent  affairs  concern¬ 
ing  the  king  and  State,  and  the  making  and 
maintenance  of  laws,  and  the  redress  of 
grievances,  are  proper  subjects  and  matter  of 
counsel  and  debate  in  Padiament,  and  that 
the  Commons  in  Parliament  have  and  ought 
to  have  liberty  and  freedom  to  treat  of  such 
matters  in  such  order  as  in  their  judgment 
shall  seem  6ttost.’ 

More  important  still  were  the  resolutions 
of  1628,  which  affirmed,  ‘that  no  freeman 
ought  to  be  detained  in  prison  unless  some 
cause  of  the  detainer  be  expressed  for  which 
by  law  he  ought  to  be  detained,  and  that  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  cannot  be  denied  to 
any  man  that  is  detained  in  prison  or  other¬ 
wise  restrained  by  command  of  the  King,  the 
Privy  Council,  or  any  other resolutions  on 
which  is  founded  a  degree  of  personal  liberty 
which  no  other  portion  of  Europe,  not  even 
France  after  sixty  years  of  revolution,  has  yet 
acquired. 

But  his  greatest  claim  to  our  gratitude  Is  as 
the  framer  of  the  Petition  of  lUght,  which 
laid  so  6rmly  the  basis  of  parliamentary, 
as  opposed  to  monarchical,  government,  that 
it  was  only  by  civil  war  that  Charles  could 
hope  to  shake  it.  His  speech,  in  moving 
the  rejection  of  the  Lords’  amendment  ‘  that 
nothing  contained  in  the  bill  should  be  con¬ 
strued  to  entrench  on  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  Crown,’  has  a  simplicity  and  brevity 
which  amount  to  eloquence.  ‘  This  is  a  peti¬ 
tion  of  right,  grounded  on  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  on  the  laws  which  we  were  born  to  enjoy. 
Our  ancestors  could  never  endure  a  “  salvo 
jure  suo”  from  kings — no  more  than  our 


kings  of  old  could  endure  from  churchmen 
“  sitlvo  honore  Dei  et  Elcclesim.”  We  must 
not  admit  it,  and  to  qualify  it  is  impossible. 
Let  us  hold  our  privileges  according  to  law. 
That  power  which  is  a^ve  the  law  is  not  6t 
for  the  king  to  ask  or  the  people  to  yield. 
Sooner  would  I  have  the  prerogative  abused, 
and  myself  to  lie  under  it:  for,  though  I 
should  suffer,  a  time  would  come  for  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  the  country.’ 

We  have  left  to  the  last  the  portion  of 
Coke’s  achievements  on  which  his  reputation 
has  chiefly  rested, — his  legal  writings.  In 
his  Reports  and  his  Institutes  he  left  a  me¬ 
morial,  now  crumbling  into  dust,  of  his  un¬ 
wearied  diligence,  his  exact  memory,  and  his 
wonderful  power  of  analogical  reasoning. 
And  he  left  in  them  also  a  memorial  of  his 
utter  unfitness  to  discover  or  even  to  under¬ 
stand  the  real  purposes  for  which  laws  ought 
to  be  made.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  purposes  is  to  lay  down  the  rules  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  landed  property  is  to  be 
enjoyed,  tninsmitU*d,  and  transferred.  The 
ditiferent  problems  into  which  this  great  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  subdivided,  are  not  all  resolvable 
in  the  same  way  in  every  state  of  society. 
There  are  some  political  institutions  to  which 
permanent  enUiils  are  suitable,  others  in  which 
a  less  durable  power  of  entail  is  advisable  ; 
and  there  may  be  some  in  which  none  ought 
to  be  permitted.  Some  great  nations — such 
as  Ihiince — repudiate,  except  in  a  very  slight 
degree,  testamentarjr  power;  others — such  as 
England — insist  on  its  existing  absolutely  un¬ 
controlled.  But  there  are  two  rules  which 
appear  to  be  universally  expedient, — to  be 
applicable  in  a  new  or  in  an  old  community, 
in  a  monarchy,  in  an  aristocracy,  or  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy.  They  are,  first,  that  where  a  man 
has  the  power,  and  has  clearly  manifested 
the  will,  to  give  property,  or  a  partial  inter¬ 
est  in  property,  to  another,  the  conveyance 
should  be  effectual ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
law  should  oppose,  or  at  least  should  not 
facilitate,  the  acquisition  of  property  by 
wrongful  acts. 

Now  the  law  of  England,  as  expounded  in 
the  courts  of  common  law,  not  only  has  ne¬ 
glected,  but  has  systematically  and  inten¬ 
tionally  violated,  both  these  rules.  It  has 
surrounded  the  transfer  of  property  with  a 
network  of  quicksands  and  reefs,  through 
which  a  narrow  channel  winds,  dangerous  to 
even  the  most  cautious  and  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  pilot.  Even  now,  after  the  track  has 
been  buoyed  by  the  decisions  of  centuries  ; 
after  act  of  parliament  on  act  of  parliament 
had  endeavoured  to  widen  and  improve  it ; 
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and  after  the  coarts  of  equity — with  a  cour¬ 
age  and  a  good  sense  which  are  above  all 
praise — have  applied  their  powerful  machine¬ 
ry  to  float  us  over  its  dangers  and  obstruc¬ 
tions,— even  now  the  English  system  of  con¬ 
veyancing  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  nation. 
The  law  of  real  property,  as  created  and  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  common  law  judges,  instead 
of  being  a  collection  of  rules  founded  on  con¬ 
venience,  is  on  arbitrary  science,  like  heraldry, 
or  astrology,  or  freemasonry,  based  on  defini¬ 
tions  and  similies,  and  sacrificing  without 
scruple  both  justice  and  reason,  to  preserve 
its  metaphors  unbroken.  Thus  one  sort  of 
uncertain  future  interest,  called  a  contingent 
remainder,  was  said  to  be  supported  by  a 
previous  interest,  which  the  courts  thought 
fit  to  say  must  be  an  interest  for  life.  If  this 
interest  was  absent  or  destroyed,  the  support 
failed.  Therefore,  in  pursuance  of  the  me¬ 
taphor,  the  remainder  failed  too.  A  science 
resting  on  verbid  subtleties  might  have  been 
expected  to  possess  at  least  an  accurate 
terminology.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from 
being  the  case,  that  the  words  '  right,’  *  pos¬ 
sibility,’  ‘estate,’  ‘contingent,’  ‘executory,’ 
*  limitation,’  ‘  purchase,’  ‘  power,’  and  in  fact 
most  of  the  imporUint  technical  terms  in  con¬ 
veyancing,  are  promiscuously  used  in  half  a 
dozen  different  senses  ;  and  grave  decisions 
have  been  grounded,  and  even  rules  of  law 
established,  on  syllogisms,  in  which  the  mid¬ 
dle  term  was  us^  in  one  sense  in  the  major 
and  in  another  in  the  minor. 

But  while  the  law  dug  these  pitfalls  around 
the  honest  purchaser,  devisee,  or  inheritor,  it 
devised  a  whole  science,  called  the  learning 
of  deforcement,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fraud¬ 
ulent  or  violent  intruder.  It  divided  wrong¬ 
ful  possessors  into  classes,  such  as  abators, 
disseisors,  deforciants,  and  intruders,  and  al¬ 
lotted  to  them  their  several  modes  of  defeat¬ 
ing  the  claim  of  the  lawful  owner.  We  will 
illustrate  its  proceedtngs  by  a  case  within 
our  own  experience.  A  man  without  near 
relations  devised  his  property  to  a  friend 
who  was  not  his  heir.  The  devisee  died  a  few 
days  before  the  testator.  The  devisee’s  son 
thought  it  hard  that  such  an  accident  should 
deprive  him  of  an  estate.  Provisionally, 
therefore,  he  took  possession ;  and  consulted 
his  lawyer  as  to  the  means  of  retaining  it. 
The  answer  was,  that  he  was  an  abator,  and 
that  the  means  given  to  him  by  the  law  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  the  lawful  heir 
were,  a  feofment  and  a  fine.  Both  these 
proceedings  were  adopted.  But  on  taking 
further  advice,  he  was  told  that  he  had  not 
tised  them  in  their  proper  order.  He  had, 
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it  seems,  levied  the  fine  before  he  made  the 
feofment,  and  the  charm,  therefore,  would 
not  work.  So  he  reversed  the  process,  first 
made  the  feofment,  and  then  levied  the  fine. 
Again,  however,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
done  wrong.  Both  the  feofment  and  the 
fine  having  been  perfected  during  a  vacation, 
the  fine  had  reference  to  the  preceding  term, 
and  overreached  the  feofment.  So  he  began 
again,  and  made  a  feofment  in  one  term,  and 
levied  a  fine  in  the  next.  At  hist  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  dark  art  declared  that  the  legal 
magic  had  been  properly  employed  ;  and  he 
is  now  the  undisputed,  indeed  the  indisputa¬ 
ble  owner.  A  recent  act  of  parliament  has 
destroyed  this  science  by  abolishing  tortious 
conveyances  ;  butaintil  a  few  years  ago  they 
were  in  constant  use.  They  were  used  by 
persons  having  terras  of  years,  who  wished  lo 
rob  the  reversioner  of  his  fee  simple  ;  by  per¬ 
sons  in  possession,  who  wished  to  despoil 
contingent  remaindermen ;  and.  as  in  the 
case  which  we  have  mentioned,  by  mere 
intruders,  who  wished  to  seize  on  property 
to  which  they  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim. 

It  is  to  this  system,  and  to  the  expense  and 
insecurity  which  it  seems  to  have  been  in¬ 
tended  to  create,  that  we  mainly  owe  one  of 
our  greatest  political  inconveniences  and  dan¬ 
gers, — the  separation  of  the  great  mass  of 
our  population  from  the  ownership  of  land. 
In  the  larger  portion  of  Europe, — alm<>st 
everywhere,  indeed,  except  in  Spain,  in  parts 
of  Italy,  and  in  the  British  Islands, — the 
greater  part  of  the  soil  belongs  to  small  pro¬ 
prietors.  They  are  less  skilful  than  our  far¬ 
mers,  but  they  are  more  diligent,  more  eco¬ 
nomical,  and  more  provident.  They  marry 
late,  and  conseijuently  have  small  families : 
in  France  the  average  number  of  children 
to  a  marriage  is  only  three.  They  defend 
the  rights  of  property,  because  they  possess 
them ;  dependence  on  public  relief  or  on  pri¬ 
vate  charily,  instead  of  being  as  it  is  with  us 
the  rule,  is  the  rare  exception.  From  this 
fertile  source  of  happiness  and  mural  im¬ 
provement  our  peasantry,  indeed  cur  middle 
cla.sses,  are  cut  off  by  our  system  of  convey¬ 
ancing.  The  French  peasant,  as  soon  as  he 
has  agreed  with  his  neighbour  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  half  an  acre,  goes  with  him  to  the 
notaire,  and  has  it  transferred  into  his  name  ; 
and  if  he  wishes  to  sell,  can  part  with  it  as 
easily  as  he  obtained  it.  A  small  purchaser 
with  us  has  to  ask  for  the  abstract  of  the 
title,  to  send  it  to  his  lawyer,  to  pay  for  its 
being  examined,  to  pay  for  further  inquiries 
being  made,  to  pay  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  answers  to  those  inqniries^ 
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and,  perhaps,  after  half  a  year’s  delay,  finds 
that  he  has  purcliased  a  chancery  suit.  As 
the  amount  of  these  expenses  in  no  respect 
depends  on  the  value  of  the  property, — for 
the  title  to  an  acre  may  be  as  intricate  as  that 
to  a  whole  manor, — they  operate  as  an  al¬ 
most  prohibitory  tax  on  small  purchases.  We 
once  bought  a  small  freehold  as  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  ;  the  price  was  — the  expenses  were 

30/.  To  this  cause,  also,  is  to  be  attributed 
the  comparatively  low  value  of  land  in  Eng¬ 
land.  France  is  a  poorer  country  than 
England  ;  landed  property  there  is  a  less  ad¬ 
vantageous  investment :  it  is  subject  to  enor¬ 
mous  direct  taxation,  and  does  not  give  the 
social  pre-eminence  which  attends  it  in  Eng¬ 
land.  But  it  sells  for  one-third  more.  Forty- 
five  years’  purchase  is  as  common  in  France 
as  thirty  years’  purchase  is  with  us.  If  in¬ 
stead  of  clamouring  for  protection  from  for¬ 
eigners,  the  landed  interest  had  asked  for 
protection  from  lawyers, — if  they  had  re¬ 
quired  from  the  legislature,  of  which  they 
are  the  most  powerful  portion,  a  rational 
system  of  conveyancing,  they  would  have 
done  what  they  have  failed  to  do, — they 
would  have  really  raised  the  value  of  land.* 

Now  this  monstrous  system  was  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke’s  idol.  It  was  this  silly,  but  yet 
mischievous  rubbish,  which  he  thought  the 
perfection  of  reason.  He  resisted  its  cor¬ 
rection  by  the  courts  of  equity, — and  by  ihe 
clearness  with  which  he  expounded  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  the  sagacity  with  which  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  reconcile  its  discrepancies,  he 
contributed  more  than  any  other  writer  to  its 
permanence.  No  man  knows  its  faults  bet¬ 
ter  than  Lord  Campbell ;  no  man  has  labour¬ 
ed  more  zealously  or  more  ably  in  the  ar¬ 
duous  work  of  correcting  them.  We  rather 
wonder,  therefore,  at  his  rating  so  highly  as 
he  appears  to  do  the  services  of  Coke  as  its 
expounder,  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  its 
creator.  We  confess  that  the  utter  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  real  objects  of  legislation  which 
is  betrayed  by  Coke’s  writings,  almost  leads 
us  to  modify  our  praise  of  his  parliamentary 
conduct.  We  cannot  but  suspect  that  the 
measures  which  he  carried,  great  and  well 

*  English  lawyers  seem  disposed  at  last  to  clear 
themselves  from  this  reproach.  (See  Land-Meat- 
uret  for  England,  Ijiw  Review,  Xov.  1B50.)  Tliey 
have  reeommemlcd  Registration ;  aud  they  lately 
received  with  acclamation,  Mr.  Field,  one  of  the 
commission  for  simplifying  the  legal  procedure  of 
New  York.  The  question  of  Peasant  Pr*»jirietor- 
■liip  seems  one  of  pro]>ortion.  See  the  case  on  the 
other  side,  in  two  aide  Notices  of  ‘  Notes  by  a  Tra¬ 
veller,’  in  Tait't  Magazine  for  November  and  De 
eember  last 


directed  as  they  were,  were  almost  as  much 
the  fruit  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Government 
as  of  his  wish  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  With  our  imperfect  nature,  when 
benefits  have  been  conferred,  we  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  scan  nicely  the  motives  by  which 
our  benefactors  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  influenced.  Great  services  ought  to  be 
repaid  by  great  gratitude.  Still  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Coke’s  opposition  to  monopo¬ 
lies,  to  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  to  arbi¬ 
trary  taxation,  would  have  conferred  on  him 
a  still  higher  reputation,  if  w’e  had  been  sure 
that  it  had  been  prompted  by  an  enlightened 
desire  of  the  public  good,  unassisted  by  blind 
resistance  to  change,  or  by  well-founded  re¬ 
sentment  against  the  Crown. 

Coke’s  successor,  Montague,  need  not  de¬ 
tain  us  long.  The  only  remarkable  event  of 
his  Chief-Justiceship  was  bis  having  to  pro¬ 
nounce  sentence  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The 
concluding  passage  of  his  address  to  the 
prisoner  is  very  striking ; — 

‘  I  know  you  have  been  valiant  and  wise, 
and  I  doubt  not  but  you  retain  both  these 
virtues,  which  now  you  shall  have  occasion 
to  use.  Your  faith  hath  heretofore  been 
questioned  ;  but  1  am  satisfied  that  you  are  a 
good  Christian,  for  your  book,  which  is  an 
admirable  work,  doth  testify  as  much.  I 
would  give  you  counsel,  but  1  know  you  can 
apply  unto  yourself  far  better  counsel  than  I 
am  able  to  give  you.  Yet,  with  the  good 
Samaritan  in  the  gospel,  who,  finding  one  in 
the  way  wounded  and  distressed,  poured  oil 
into  his  wounds  and  refreshed  him,  so  will  1 
now  give  unto  you  the  oil  of  comfort ;  though 
(in  respect  that  I  am  a  minister  of  the  law) 
mixed  with  vinegar.  Fear  not  death  too 
much  nor  too  little — not  tcai  much,  lest  you 
fail  in  your  hopes — nor  too  little  lest  you  die 
presumptuously.  The  judgment  of  the  court 
is,  that  extetilion  be  ejruHted ;  and  may  God 
have  mercy  on  your  s^ul  !’* 

Passing  over  his  undistinguished  successor. 
Ley,  we  proceid  to  Chief  Justice  Crewe, 
whom  Lord  Campbell  properly  designates  as 
‘  a  perfectly  competent  and  flioroughly  hon¬ 
est  Chief  Justice.’  He  seems  to  have  been 
an  admirable  specimen  of  an  accomplished 
civilian  of  the  l7lh  century.  Mild,  but  yet 
resolute ;  fond  of  heraldry  and  genealogy, 
and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  magnificent 
mansion  which  he  erected  at  Crewe,  of  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  deeply  imbued  with  the  feelings  and 
associations,  perhaps  we  might  call  them  the 
prejudices,  which  often  accompany  ancient 

1  *  VoL  i.  p.  8157. 
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descent,  and  devoting  the  whole  force  of  a 
pow  rful  intellect  and  unwearied  persever¬ 
ance  to  one  great  object,  the  restonition  of 
the  splendours  of  the  family  of  Crewe.  Ilis 
opinion  on  the  Oxford  Peerage  Case,  in  which 
he  preferred  a  remote  male  heir  to  a  nearer 
female,  illustrates  well  both  the  man  and  the 
times.  It  might  figure  in  the  ‘  Romance  of 
the  Peerage.’ 

‘  This  great  and  weighty  cause,  incompar¬ 
able  to  any  other  of  the  sort  that  hath  hap¬ 
pened  at  any  time,  requires  much  delibera¬ 
tion  and  solid  and  mature  judgment  to 
determine  it.  Here  is  represented  to  your 
lordships  certdmen  honoris,  illu.strious  honour. 
I  heard  a  great  peer  of  this  realm  and  a 
learned  man  say  when  he  lived,  there  is  no 
king  in  Christendom  hath  such  a  subject  as 
Oxford.  And  well  might  this  be  said,  for 
De  Vere  came  in  with  the  Conqueror,  being 
then  Earl  of  Guynes  ;  shortly  after  the  Con¬ 
quest  he  was  made  Great  Chamberhuu  by 
Henry  I.,  the  Conqueror’s  son,  above  500 
years  ago.  lly  Maud  tlie  Empress,  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  grant  being 
Alberico  Comiti,  so  that  he  was  clearly  an 
Earl  before.  He  was  confirmed  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  Henry  Fitz-Empress,  Henry  the 
Second.  This  great  honour,  this  high  and 
noble  dignity,  hath  continued  ever  since  in 
the  remarkable  surname  of  De  Vere,  by  so 
many  ages,  descents,  and  generations,  as  no 
other  kingdom  can  produce  such  a  peer  in 
one  and  the  self-same  name  and  title.  1  find 
in  all  this  time  but  two  attainders  of  tliis 
noble  family,  and  those  in  stormy  times,  when 
the  government  was  unsettled,  and  the  king¬ 
dom  in  competition. 

‘  I  have  laboured  to  make  a  covenant  with 
myself,  that  affection  may  not  press  upon 
judgment ;  for  1  suppose  there  is  no  man 
that  hath  any  apprehension  of  gentry  or  no¬ 
bleness,  but  his  affection  stands  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  house  so  illustrious,  and  would 
take  hold  of  a  twig  or  twine  thread  to  uphold 
it.  And  yet  time  hath  its  revolutions ;  there 
must  be  a  period  and  an  end  to  all  temporal 
things — finis  rerum — an  end  of  names  and 
dignities,  and  whatsoever  is  terrene ; — and 
why  not  of  De  Vere  ? — for  where  is  Rohi’n  ? 
Where  is  Mowbray  ?  Where  is  Moktimer? 
Nay,  which  is  more,  and  most  of  all,  where 
is  Plastagenet?  They  are  entombed  in 
the  urns  and  sepulchres  of  mortality!  Yet 
let  the  name  of  De  Vere  stand  so  long  as  it 
pleaseth  God.’* 

Could  such  a  speech  be  made  now  ?  We 


•  VoL  i.  p.  878. 


think  not.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  was  kindled,  as  might  perhaps  have  been 
expected  from  this  heraldic  and  genealogical 
pursuits,  not  by  the  great  deeds  of  the  De 
Veres,  but  by  the  antiquity  of  their  descent. 
He  venerated  them,  as  we  venerate  an  an¬ 
cient  oak  which  has  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of 
thirty  generations  of  short-lived  men.  Now 
mere  antiquity  of  birth,  that  is  to  say,  de¬ 
scent  from  a  family  which  has  possessed 
great  wealth  during  many  centuries,  has 
ceased  to  be  reverenced.  We  admire  it,  as 
we  admire  every  thing  which  we  very  seldom 
meet  with,  but  by  itself  it  e.xcites  no  stronger 
feeling.  If  indeed  it  be  added  to  great  per¬ 
sonal  distinction,  the  union  of  the  two  is  im- 
j)osing.  When  we  see  the  House  of  Lords 
led,  as  it  scarcely  ever  was  led  before,  by  one 
whose  nobility  is  as  old  as  that  of  the  De 
Veres,  we  are  struck  by  the  combination  of 
two  sources  of  illustration,  each  of  which, 
even  alone,  is  very  rare.  But  an  ancient 
name,  unsupported  by  personal  merits,  is  now 
almost  valueless. 

Sir  Randolph  Crewe  followed  Coke’s  glo* 
rious  e.\ample  in  declaring  the  unlawfulness 
of  arbitrary  taxation  and  imprisonment.  Like 
Coke,  he  was  dismissed ;  like  him,  he  felt 
deeply,  more  deeply  than  it  is  eiisy  for  us  to 
conceive,  the  loss  of  his  office  ;  and  like  him, 
he  made  a  strong  effort  to  recover  it.  But, 
it  was  the  effort  of  a  much  loftier  virtue  and 
of  a  mucii  less  vigorous  will.  Coke  strove  to 
influence  Buckingham,  first  by  his  hopes  and 
afterwards  by  his  fears  :  first  by  surrender¬ 
ing  his  daughter  and  her  vast  expectations  to 
Sir  John  Villiers ;  and  afterwards,  when  that 
had  failed,  by  leading  the  first  regular  purlia- 
mentiiry  opposition  of  which  an  English 
House  of  Commons  was  the  scene.  Crewe 
tried  to  propitiate  the  favourite  merely  by 
respectful  argument  and  entreaty.  Lord 
Campbell  thinks  his  letter  to  Buckingham 
most  creditable.  It  appears  to  us  pitched  in 
too  low  a  key.  We  refer  our  readers  to  it. 
(Vol.  i.  p.  .370.)  When  it  is  recollected 
tliat  a  short  time  afterwards  Sir  Randolph 
was  able  to  purchase  the  gieat  Crewe  es¬ 
tates,  and  to  build  the  magnificent  palace 
which  still,  without  addition  or  alteration,  is 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  England,  it  is  not  easy 
to  sympathise  with  his  lamentations  over  his 
‘poore  name  and  familey,  and  poore  fortune.’ 

Crewe’s  successors  during  the  stormy  in¬ 
terval  between  his  removal  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  need  not  detain  u.'<.  The  only  remark¬ 
able  act  of  Hyde  is  his  answer,  when  Charles 
asked  whether,  by  assenting  to  the  Petition 
of  Right,  he  would  lose  the  power,  which 
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that  petition  formally  denied  to  him,  of  com-  1 
mitting  or  restraining  a  subject  without  show¬ 
ing  cause  ?  ‘  Every  law,’  said  Hyde,*  ‘  after 

it  is  made,  hath  its  exposition,  which  it  i.s  left 
to  the  Courts  of  Justice  to  determine;  and 
although  the  petition  be  granted,  there  is  no 
fear  of  conclusion,  as  is  intimated  in  the 
question.’  These  few  words  comprehend 
the  whole  theory  of  legal  interpretation — an 
art  which  has  never  perhaps  flourished  so 
vigorously  as  in  England.  In  some  coun¬ 
tries  a  law  of  which  the  courts  disapprove,  is 
still  executed  until  public  opinion  demands 
its  repeal ;  in  others  advantage  is  taken  of 
any  interval  in  which  it  has  not  been  called 
into  force,  and  it  is  considered  to  have  ceased 
by  dissuetude.  Our  judges  acknowledge  its 
validity,  but  blandly  evade  it  by  an  interpre¬ 
tation.  Peter,  Jack,  and  Martin,  sitting  in 
conclave  to  expound  their  father’s  will,  were 
timidly  scrupulous  when  compared  to  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Bench. 

Heath,  the  last  of  Charles’s  Chief  Justices, 
was  one  of  the  most  respectable,  for  he  was  a 
conscientious  ultra-royalist. 

‘  He  read  law  and  history,’  says  Ixird  Campbell, 

^  with  the  preconceived  conviction  that  the  king 
of  England  was  an  absolute  sovereign,  and  con¬ 
verted  all  he  met  with  into  arguments  to  sup|)ort 
his  tlteory.  One  convenient  doctrine  eolved  many 
difiiculties ;  he  maintained  that  parliament  had  no 
power  to  curtail  the  essential  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  and  that  all  acts  of  parliament  for  such  a 
purpose  were  ultra  vires,  and  void.  There  is  no 
absurdity  in  this  doctrine,  for  a  legislative  assem¬ 
bly  may  have  only  a  limited  power,  like  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  IStates ;  and  it  was  by  no 
means  so  startling  then  as  now,  when  the  omni¬ 
potence  of  parliament  has  passed  into  a  maxim. 

We  are  inclined  to  differ  from  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell,  and  to  believe  that  Heath’s  doctrine  was 
as  absurd  as  it  was  mischievous.  It  is  true 
that  a  legislative  body  may  have  only  a 
limited  mission.  The  Poor  Law  Commission¬ 
ers  in  respect  of  their  power  to  issue  general 
rules,  and  the  Equity  Judges,  in  respect  of 
their  power  to  make  orders  in  Chancery,  are 
legislative  bodies,  with  narrowly  restricted 
powers.  The  Assemblies  in  our  colonies  have 
a  much  wider  field,  but  still  there  are  bounds 
to  it.  All  these,  however,  are  subordinate 
bodies.  So  is  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States:  it  is  appointed  for  certain  special 
purposes,  and  when  it  has  attempted  to  go 
further,  the  judges  have  authority  to  declare 
its  acts  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void.  But 
a  legislative  body  which  has  no  superior, 
which  represents  the  will  of  the  nation,  like 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  884.  f  Vol.  i.  p.  409. 
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the  Convention  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
British  Parliament,  must  be  omnipotent. 
Every  independent  nation  has  a  right  to 
make  its  own  laws — every  successive  genera¬ 
tion  of  such  a  nation  has  a  right  to  alter 
those  laws,  'fo  deny  this,  is  to  maintain  that 
those  who  inhabit  a  given  territory  in  one 
century,  have  a  right  to  prescribe  rules  to 
those  who  are  to  inhabit  it  in  all  future  cen¬ 
turies.  It  is  to  say,  that  the  legislation  of 
barbarians  is  to  govern  their  civilised  descend¬ 
ants,  that  that  of  the  ignorant  is  to  govern 
the  instructed,  that  that  of  the  dead  is  to 
govern  the  living,  'fhe  only  plausible  theory 
in  favour  of  an  unalterable  monarchy  is  divine 
right.  All  human  rights  are  necessarily 
transitory.* 

As  far  as  the  appointment  of  judges  is 
concerned,  the  Commonwealth  was  a  sunny 
interval  between  storms.  Cromwell  was  just 
and  conscientious.  He  hated  lawyers  indeed, 
as  the  founder  of  a  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ment  necessarily  must  do  ;  he  despised  their 
scruples,  and  saw  through  the  absurdity  of 
many  of  their  forms ;  he  even  expressed 
rather  indecorously  his  want  of  reverence  for 
Magna  Charta, — but  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
having  the  bench  well  filled,  and  showed  his 
usual  sagacity  in  the  choice  of  judges.  Rolle, 
however,  the  most  eminent  of  the  judges  of 
this  period,  was  not  made  by  him,  but  by 
the  Long  Parliament.  Lord  Campbell  has 
inserted  his  judgment  in  the  case  of  Don 
Pantelon  Sa,  who,  though  secretary  to  the 
Portuguese  ambassador,  was  executed  for 

*  Absurd  as  is  the  doctrine  of  inalienable  ri^ts, 
it  was  long  the  favourite  and  almost  the  chiirBcterit- 
tic  tenet  of  the  Toiy  party.  Lord  John  Russell,  in 
his  *  Life  of  Lord  W.  Russell,’  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  notices  as  an  instance  of  it, 
tlieir  considering  '  the  crown  as  a  sacred  and  inalien¬ 
able  inheritance  ;’  ami  their  holding  *  that  the  right 
of  the  successor  to  the  crown  was  paramount  ‘  and 
indefeasible.’  So  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  ‘History  of  the 
Early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  James  II.,’  observes: — 

*  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  King,  in  asserting 
his  unlimited  power,  rather  fell  in  with  the  humour 
of  the  prevailing  party,  ttian  offered  any  violence  to 
it.  Absolute  power  in  civil  matters,  under  the  spe¬ 
cious  names  of  monarchy  and  prerogative,  formed  a 
most  essential  part  of  the  Tory  creed  ;  hut  the  order 
in  which  Church  and  King  are  placed  in  the  favourite 
device  of  the  party,  is  not  accidental,  and  is  well 
calculated  to  show  the  genuine  principles  of  such 
among  them  as  are  not  corrupted  by  influence.’  Mr. 
Fox  declares  that  a  due  consideration  of  these  dis¬ 
tinct  features  is  exceedingly  necessary  to  the  right 
understanding  of  English  history.  It  was  one  of  the 
chief  constitutional  advantages  of  the  Revolution, 
that  after  it  we  hear  no  more  in  Courts  of  Law  of 
an  abstract  yu«  repium  by  consent  of  nations,  or  of  a 
native  immortality  in  the  prerogative  against  which 
even  acts  of  parliament  would  be  void. 
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avenging  a  8upp)osed  ineuU  by  assassination.  It 
is  an  admirable  piece  of  legal  reasoning,  and 
has  established  both  the  law  which  it  lays 
down,  that  the  attendants  of  an  ambassador 
are  privileged  only  in  civil  cases,  and  also  the 
law  which  it  suggests,  that  the  foreign  minis¬ 
ter  himself  is  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  criminal  courts  of  the  country  to  which 
he  is  accredited. 

Lord  Campbell  remarks,  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  criminal  justice  during  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  was  purer  and  fairer  than  it  had 
been  for  a  long  period  before,  or  than  it  be¬ 
came  under  the  Restoration.  During  the 
Commonwealth  the  prevailing  motive  was 
religion  ;  and  religion,  though  in  ill-regulated 
minds  it  may  produce  cruelly  towards  those 
of  ditferent  opinions,  seldom  tempts  to  fraud 
or  chicanery :  while  on  the  subjects  uncon¬ 
nected  with  faith,  it  prompts  to  justice  and 
fair  dealing.  Still,  however,  many  of  the 
old  oppressions  remained ;  prisoners  were 
denied  the  assistance  of  counsel,  even  as  to 
legal  questions  arising  on  the  evidence,  unless 
the  Court,  in  its  discretion,  thought  fit  (which 
it  seldom  did)  to  grant  it.  The  witnesses  in 
their  favour  were  not  allowed  to  be  sworn, 
and  they  liad  no  means  of  compelling  their 
attendance.  Improper  evidence  was  admit¬ 
ted,  though  not  so  freely  as  before;  juries 
were  packed ;  and  for  the  trial  of  those  with 
whom  juries  could  not  be  trusted,  a  High 
Court  of  Justice  was  created,  consisting  of 
about  130  persons,  any  seventeen  or  more  of 
whom  were  a  quorum,  not  subject  to  chal¬ 
lenge,  deciding  by  a  bare  majority,  and  com¬ 
bining  the  functions  of  Judge  and  Jury.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  observable,  that  this  tri¬ 
bunal,  however  unfairly  constituted,  was  not 
more  so  than  the  Court  of  the  Ijord  High 
Steward  for  the  trial  of  Peers,  previous  to 
the  Revolution. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  trials 
before  this  High  Court  is  that  of  Christopher 
Love.  He  was  a  Presbyterian  divine  of  great 
eminence,  and  was  accused  of  having  corre¬ 
sponded  with  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  who 
acknowledged  Charles  the  Second ;  and  of 
having,  in  the  words  of  the  charge,  conspired 
‘  to  raise  up  foes  against  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  nation  since  the  same  hath  been 
settled  in  a  commonwealih  and  free  state, 
without  a  King  and  House  of  Lords.’  The 
greater  part  of  the  evidence  was  mere  hear¬ 
say  :  of  that  which  directly  criminated  the 
prisoner,  some  was  extorted  from  persons 
under  the  same  accusation,  under  a  promise 
of  pardon,  *  if  they  dealt  ingenuously  and 
other  portions  were  mere  assents  from  the 


witnesses  to  leading  questions.  The  spirit 
and  presence  of  mind  of  Love  were  remark¬ 
able.  In  the  beginning  of  the  trial  he  was 
urged  by  the  Lord  President  to  imitate 
Achan — to  confess  and  glorify  God ;  and  by 
the  Attorney- General  to  admit  that  he  had 
corresponded  with  the  Scotch.  His  answer 
is  admirable : — ‘  I  will  admit  of  nothing.  I 
have  so  much  of  a  Christian  in  me  that  I  will 
deny  nothing  that  is  proved  to  be  true,  and 
so  much  of  an  Englishman  that  I  will  admit 
of  nothing  that  is  seemingly  criminal.’* 

As  was  the  case  with  almost  all  (we  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  was  but  one  exception)  who 
came  before  that  court,  he  was  convicted. 
His  speech  from  the  scaffold,  to  which  he 
was  accompanied  by  Calamy  and  by  two 
other  eminent  Presbyterian  members,  is  a 
magniheent  death  song : — 

‘  I  am  not  only  a  Christian  and  a  Preacher, 
but,  whatever  men  judge,  I  am  a  Martyr. 

I  speak  it  without  vanity.  Would  I  have 
renounced  my  covenant,  and  debauched  my 
conscience,  and  ventured  my  soul,  there 
might  have  been  hopes  of  saving  my  life ; 
but,  blessed  be  my  God,  I  have  made  the 
best  choice — I  have  chosen  affliction  rather 
than  sin ;  and  therefore  welcome  scaffold,  and 
welcome  axe,  and  welcome  block,  and  wel¬ 
come  death,  and  welcome  all,  because  it  will 
send  me  to  my  Father’s  house.  I  have  great 
cause  to  magnify  God’s  grace,  that  he  hath 
stood  by  me  during  mine  imprisonment:  it 
hath  been  a  time  of  no  little  temptation  to 
me,  yet  (blessed  be  his  grace !)  he  hath  stood 
by  me  and  strengthened  me.  I  magnify  his 
grace,  that  though  now  I  come  to  die  a  vio¬ 
lent  dealli,  yet  that  death  is  not  a  terror  unto 
me — through  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  the  fear 
of  death  is  taken  out  of  my  heart.  God  is 
not  a  terror  unto  me,  therefore  death  is  not 
dreadful  to  me.  I  have  now  done;  I  have 
no  more  to  say,  but  to  desire  the  help  of  all 
your  prayers,  that  God  would  give  me  the 
continuance  and  supply  of  divine  grace  to 
carry  me  through  this  great  work  that  I  am 
now  about ;  that  as  I  am  to  do  a  work  I 
never  did,  so  I  may  have  a  strength  I  never 
had :  that  I  may  put  off  this  body  with  as 
much  quietness  and  comfort  of  mind  as  ever 
I  put  off  my  clothes  to  go  to  bed.  And  now 
I  am  to  commend  my  soul  to  God,  and  to 
receive  my  fatal  blow,  I  am  comforted  in 
this ;  “  though  men  kill,  they  cannot  damn 
me ;  and  though  they  thrust  me  out  of  the 
world,  they  cannot  thrust  me  out  of  heaven.” 
I  am  now  going  to  my  long  home,  and  you 
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are  goinjj  to  your  short  homos ;  but  I  will 
tell  you  I  shall  be  at  home  before  you  ;  I 
shall  be  at  my  Father’s  house  before  you 
will  be  at  your  own  houses.  I  am  now 
going  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  to  the  in¬ 
numerable  company  of  angels,  to  Jesus  the 
mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  to  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  God  the  judge 
of  all,  in  whose  presence  there  is  fulness  of 
joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand  there  are 
pleasures  for  evermore.  I  conclude  with  the 
speech  of  the  apostle,  2  Tim.  iv.  6,  7.;  “  I 
am  now  to  be  offered  up,  and  the  time  of  my 
departure  is  at  hand  :  I  have  finished  my 
course — I  have  fought  the  good  fight — 1 
have  kept  the  faith — henceforth  there  is  a 
crown  of  righteousness  laid  up  for  me;  and 
not  for  me  only,  but  for  all  them  that  love 
the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,” 
through  whose  blood,  when  my  bhxxl  is  shed, 

1  expect  remission  of  sins  and  eternal 
salvation.  And  so  the  Lord  bless  you 
all  !’• 

Lord  Campbell  passes  over  with  merited 
brevity  the  three  first  chief  justices  of  the 
Ilestoration, — Foster,  Hyde,  and  Kelynge  ; 
when  we  come  to  a  chief  justice,  a  deserved 
favourite, — Sir  Matthew  Hale.  He  had  the 
advantage,  says  Lord  Campbell,  of  being 
born  in  the  middle  rank  of  life,  and  of  de¬ 
pending  on  his  own  exertions  for  distinction. 
Hale  was  so  great  and  so  good — the  ({ualities 
which  we  love,  which  we  respect,  and  which 
we  admire,  were  so  united  in  his  character — 
<hat  it  is  difficult  to  wish  that  his  parentage 
or  his  education  had  been  other  than  they 
were.  Any  alteration  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed  might  have  impaired 
a  virtue,  or  even  have  introduced  a  vice. 
Still  we  cannot  help  sometimes  regretting 
that  he  enjoyed  what  Lord  Campbell  calls 
the  advantage  of  obscure  birth.  If,  like 
some  of  his  most  distinguished  predecessors, 
Gascoigne,  Fortescue,  Dyer,  or  Crewe,  or, 
like  his  great  successor  Murray,  he  had  en¬ 
tered  life  among  the  high-bom  and  the  re¬ 
fined,  he  probably  would  have  escaped  seve¬ 
ral  weaknesses  and  one  or  two  considerable 
errors.  He  would  not  have  passed  ar>  asce¬ 
tic  life,  avoiding  the  great  and  the  learned. 
He  would  not,  by  excluding  his  children  from 
good  society,  have  contaminated  them  by 
biid  ;  and,  above  all,  he  probably  would  not 
have  married  his  maid.  If  he  had  lived  in 
the  world,  it  is  possible  that  both  his  poetry 
and  his  philosophy  would  have  been  better  ; 
and  that  at  the  same  time  he  would  have 
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prided  himself  on  them  less.  Theology  might 
perhaps  have  less  occupied  his  thoughts :  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  might  haVe  avoided  the 
superstition  which  is  perhaps  the  principal 
blot  on  his  generally  illustrious  fame.  It 
would  not  have  been  left  to  Roger  North  to 
insinuate  a  comparison  so  much  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Lord  Guildford,  on  the  trial  of 
witches. 

Considering  the  remarkable  character  of 
Scroggs,  his  great  talents  and  his  atrocious 
crimes,  and  the  interest  which  belongs  to  the 
strange  national  delusion  which  he  encouraged 
by  his  judicial  murders,  it  may  be  thought 
that  Ijord  Campbell  has  passed  him  over  rather 
slightly.  Probably  he  thought  that  Scroggs 
and  the  Popish  Plot  had  been  sufficiently 
treated  by  Scott  and  Macaulay,  and  that  it 
was  not  advisable  to  reproduce  subjects 
which  have  been  already  dwelt  on  by  the 
greatest  novelist  and  the  most  brilliant  his¬ 
torian  of  modern  times.  We  shall  imitate 
his  prudence ;  but  one  of  the  trials  at  which 
Scroggs  presided  was  marked  by  an  incident 
which  may  be  worth  disinterring  from  the 
Slate  Trials.  Gavan,  a  Jesuit,  together  with 
several  of  his  brethren,  wa.s  indicted  for  hav¬ 
ing,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1678,  plotted  to 
effect  the  king’s  death.  Oates  swore  that 
some  time,  he  would  not  say  on  what  day, 
in  the  subsequent  July,  he  met  Gavan  in 
Ijondon,  and  that  they  then  talked  over  the 
progress  of  the  Plot,  or,  as  he  called  it,  the 
Design.  Gavan  protested  that  he  wiis  not 
in  London  in  either  April  or  July.  He 
clearly  established  an  alibi  in  April,  but  the 
evidence  as  to  his  absence  during  the  whole 
of  July  was  not  satisfactory.  There  being 
only  the  oath  of  Oates  on  one  side  and  the 
denial  of  the  prisoner  on  the  other,  he  said, 
he  would  submit,  by  way  of  ending  the  con¬ 
troversy,  only  one  demand.  On  Scroggs  in¬ 
quiring  what  it  was,  Gavan  replied,  ‘“You 
know,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Church 
(this  learned  and  just  court  must  needs  know 
that),  that  for  1,000  years  together  it  was  a 
custom,  and  grew  to  a  constant  law,  for  the 
trial  of  persons  accused  of  any  capital  offence, 
where  there  was  only  the  accuser’s  oath  and 
the  accused’s  denial,  for  the  prisoner  to  put 
himself  upon  the  trial  of  ordeal,  to  evidence 
his  innocency.”  ’*  This  is  probably  the  last 
time  that  such  a  request  was  seriously  made 
to  an  English  Court ;  for  though  Thornton, 
in  1819,  demanded  the  ordeal  by  battle,  that 
was  merely  a  special  pleader’s  trick  to  de¬ 
feat  an  appeal  of  murder ;  and  the  same  was 
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the  case  with  a  contemporary  demand  made 
in  Ireland,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Phillips  in 
his  ‘  Life  of  Curran.’  But  Gavan  appears 
to  have  made  the  proposal  in  perfect  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  must  have  expected,  therefore, 
a  miraculous  intervention  in  his  favour, — 
or  at  least  a  fairer  chance  of  escape  than 
would  have  been  afforded  him  by  Scroggs. 

The  successor  of  Scroggs.  C.  J.  Pember¬ 
ton,  is  one  of  the  few  among  Lord  Campbell’s 
heroes,  whose  story  is  interesting  from  its 
vicissitudes.  He  was  a  man  of  family  and  of 
fortune,  to  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
succeed  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age.  In  two 
years  he  had  not  only  spent  it,  but  was  a 

(>risoner  in  the  Fleet  for  debt, — and,  as  the 
aw  then  stood,  was  likely  to  remain  a  pri¬ 
soner  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

‘He  had,’  says  Lord  Campbell,*  ‘not  been 
sober  for  many  weeks,  and  it  was  some  time  be¬ 
fore  he  could  fully  understand  where  he  was  and 
what  had  befallen  him.  Amidst  the  squalor  which 
surrounded  him,  he  was  surprised  to  find  loud 
revelry  going  forwanl,  and  he  recognised  faces 
that  he  had  seen  in  the  haunts  of  vice  which  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  lie  was 
obliged  to  pay  the  fiarnitk  which  they  demanded 
of  him,  but  he  resolutely  refused  to  join  in  their 
orgies.  He  awoke,  as  it  were,  from  a  dream,  aud 
was  at  first  almost  entirely  overpowered  by  tlie 
horrors  of  his  situation.  He  used  afterwards  to 
relate,  “that  some  supernatural  influence  seemed 
to  open  his  eyes,  to  support  him,  and  to  make  a 
new  man  of  him.”  He  contrived  to  get  a  small 
dismal  room  for  his  own  use  without  a  chum,  and 
in  this  he  shut  himself  up.  He  lasted  nothing 
but  the  bread  and  water  which  were  tlie  prison 
allowance;  his  sliare  of  some  charitable  doles 
arising  from  fees  on  the  last  day  of  term,  and 
other  such  sources,  he  gave  away  toothers.  W’liat 
we  have  chiefly  to  admire  i.s,  that  he  nobly  re¬ 
solved  to  supply  the  defects  of  his  education,  to 
qualify  himself  for  his  profession,  to  pay  his  debts 
by  industry  and  economy,  and  to  make  himself 
respected  and  useful  in  the  world.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  was  funned  in  a  hut  fit  of  enthusiasm,  but  it 
was  persevered  in  with  cool  courage,  unflinching 
steadiness,  and  brilliant  success.  He  was  able  to 
borrow  books  by  the  kindne.«8  of  a  friend  of  his 
father’s  who  came  to  visit  him.  Bitterly  regret¬ 
ting  the  opportunities  of  improvement  which  he 
haa  neglected  at  school  and  at  college,  he  devoted 
a  certain  number  of  hours  daily  to  the  classics 
and  to  the  best  English  writers,  taking  particular 
delight  in  Shakspeare’s  plays,  although  the  act¬ 
ing  of  them  had  ceased,  and  they  were  not  yet 
generally  read.  The  rest  of  his  time  he  devoted 
to  the  V'ear  Books,  to  the  more  modern  Reports, 
to  the  Abridgements,  and  to  the  compiling  of  a 
huge  Common-place  Book  for  himself,  which 
might  have  rivalled  Brooke,  Rolle,  and  Fitzher- 
bert.  His  mode  of  life  was  observed  with  amaze- 
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ment  and  admiration  by  his  fellow-prisoners,  who, 
knowing  that  he  was  a  Templar,  and  that  he  was 
studying  law  night  and  day,  concluded  that  he 
must  be  deeply  skilled  in  his  profession,  and  from 
time  to  time  came  to  consult  him  in  their  own 
affiirs,  particularly  about  their  disputes  with  their 
creditors.  He  really  was  of  essential  service  to 
them  in  arranging  their  accounts,  in  examining 
the  process  under  which  they  were  detained,  and 
in  advising  applications  to  the  Courts  for  relief. 
They,  by  and  by,  called  him  the  “  Councillor,” 
and  the  ”  Apprentice  of  the  Law,”  and  such  as 
could  uflbrd  it  insisted  on  giving  him  fees  for  his 
advice.  With  the^e  he  bought  the  bonks  which 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  always  have  by 
him  for  reference.  To  add  to  his  fund  for  this 
purpose,  lie  copied  and  lie  drew  law  papers  for 
tlie  attorneys,  receiving  su  much  a  folio  for  his 
performances.  By  thi‘»e  means  he  was  even  able 
to  pay  ntf  some  of  tlie  smallest  and  most  trouble¬ 
some  of  bis  creditors.  Burnet,  whose  love  of  the 
marvellous  sometimes  b-trays  him  into  exaggera¬ 
tion.  altlmugh  his  sincerity  may  generally  be  re¬ 
lied  upon,  says,  that  I'emfaiertnn  “  lay  tfutny  y*nrt 
in  gaol ;”  but  according  to  the  best  information  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  the  period  did  not  exceed 
five  years.  He  obtained  his  discharge  by  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  very  rational  arrangement  with  his 
principal  creditors.  After  pointing  out  to  them 
the  utter  impossibility  of  their  being  ever  satisfied 
while  he  remained  in  custody,  he  explained  to 
them  the  profitable  career  which  was  before  him 
if  he  could  recover  his  liberty,  and  ho  assured 
them  of  his  determined  purpo.se  to  pay  them  all 
every  farthing  that  he  owed  them  the  moment 
that  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so.’ 

Before  his  imprisonment  he  had  become  a 
member  of  the  Inner  Temple.  On  his  release, 
he  completed  his  terms  and  was  called  to  the 
Bar,  and  rapidly  rose  into  great  business.  In 
1679  he  was  made  a  puisne  judge  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench.  But  after  a  year’s 
experience  he  was  found  not  sufficiently  duc¬ 
tile,  was  degraded  in  1080,  and,  at  the  age 
of  fifty- three,  returned  to  the  Bar.  Scroggs 
became,  however,  intolerable  to  the  public  : 
it  was  thought  necessary  not  only  to  dismiss 
him,  but  to  give  him  a  respectable  successor  ; 
and  in  1691  Pemberton  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench.  Again,  how¬ 
ever,  he  disappointed  his  patrons.  He  would 
not  promise  his  assistance  in  disfranchising 
the  City  of  London,  and  in  1782  he  was 
removed  from  the  King’s  Bench  to  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas.  While  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  the  Rye- House  plot  was  disco¬ 
vered,  and  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Commissioners  before  whom  the  real  and 
the  supposed  conspirators  were  to  be  tried. 
Again,  however,  he  was  found  too  fair  for 
the  last  Administration  of  Charles  the  Sec¬ 
ond.  He  gave  Lord  Russell  some  chances 
of  acquittal,  was  punished  by  dismissal  from 
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the  Common  Pleas,  and  had  again  to  return 
to  the  Bar.  It  is  to  this  dismissal  that  he 
owes  his  fame  ;  for  it  is  not  as  a  judge,  but 
as  the  leading  counsel  for  the  Seven  Bishops, 
that  he  is  remembered.  The  courage,  the 
skill,  the  learning,  and  the  eloquence  which 
he  displayed  in  perhaps  the  most  important 
trial  that  ever  occurred  in  England,  have 
secured  to  him  what  falls  to  the  lot  of  few 
advocates, — a  place  in  history. 

They  did  not,  however,  secure  to  him  the 
favour  of  the  new  Whig  Government.  Though 
he  had  not  been  servile  enough  for  the  Tories, 
he  had  been  too  servile  for  the  Whigs, — at 
least  they  thought  so.  He  was  not  restored 
to  the  Bench ;  and  was  even  imprisoned  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  having  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege  in  overruling, 
when  Chief  Justice,  a  plea  that  a  committal 
had  been  made  by  the  authority  of  the  House. 
His  imprisonment  ceased  with  the  proroga¬ 
tion  of  March,  1690.  He  must  then  have 
been  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  But  such  was 
his  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  that  he  resumed 
his  labours  at  the  Bar>  and  was  counsel  for 
Sir  John  Fenwick  in  1696, — forty -six  years 
from  the  time  when  he  was  called  to  the 
Bar. 

Of  the  passages  which  Lord  Campbell  has 
quoted  from  his  pleadings  and  his  judgments, 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  sentence  which 
be  pronounced  on  Plunket,  the  R<jman  Cath¬ 
olic  Bishop  of  Armagh, — a  man  whose  con¬ 
viction  is  one  of  the  worst  sUiins  on  English 
justice,  and  whose  death  was  one  of  the 
worst  crimes  of  Charles. 

‘  “  You  have  done  as  much  as  you  could 
to  dishonour  God  in  this  case ;  for  the 
bottom  of  your  treason  was,  your  setting 
your  false  religion,  than  which  there  is  not 
any  thing  more  displeasing  to  God  or  more 
pernicious  to  mankind  ; — a  religion  which 
is  ten  times  worse  than  all  the  heathen¬ 
ish  superstitions ;  the  most  dishonoura¬ 
ble  and  derogatory  to  God  and  his  glory, 
of  all  religions  or  pretended  religions 
whatsoever ;  for  it  undertakes  to  dispense 
with  God’s  laws,  and  to  pardon  the  breach 
of  them :  so  that,  certainly,  a  greater  crime 
there  cannot  be  committed  against  God,  than 
for  a  man  to  encourage  its  propagation.  I 
do  now  wish  you  to  consider  that  you  are 
near  your  end.  It  seems  that  you  have  lived 
in  a  fal.se  religion  hitherto  ;  but  it  is  not  too 
late  at  any  time  to  repent.  I  trust  that  you 
may  have  the  grace  to  do  so.  In  the 
mean  time,  there  is  no  room  for  us  to  grant 
you  any  kind  of  mercy,  though  I  tell  you  we 
are  inclined  to  pity  malefactors.”  ’ 


*  Archbishop.  “  If  I  were  a  man  such  as 
^our  lordship  conceives  me  to  be,  not  think¬ 
ing  of  God  Almighty,  or  heaven  or  hell,  I 
might  have  saved  my  life ;  for  it  has  been 
often  offered  to  me,  if  I  would  confess 
my  own  guilt  and  accuse  others ;  but,  my 
Lord,  1  would  sooner  die  ten  thousand 
deaths.” 

‘  Chief  .Justice.  “  I  am  sorry  to  see  you 
persist  in  the  principles  of  that  false  religion 
which  you  profess.’  ’* 

That  a  Chief  J ustice  from  the  Bench  should 
thus  have  denounced  a  religion  which,  until 
only  150  years  before,  had  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  Christendom,  and  was  then  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  three  fourths  of  it, — to  which 
we  owe  our  comparative  immunity  from  the 
cruelties,  the  superstitions,  and  the  impuri¬ 
ties  of  Paganism, — to  which  More  had  been 
a  martyr,  and  which  Pascal,  Fenelon,  and 
Bossuet  then  professed  and  adorned  ; — that 
he  should  have  dared  to  proclaim  such  a 
religion  ten  times  worse  than  the  worst  hea¬ 
thenism,  is  a  proof  of  the  intolerance  of  the 
speaker,  and,  we  must  add,  of  the  audience, 
which  nothing  but  a  contemporary  record 
would  lead  us  to  credit. 

The  first  of  Pemberton’s  successors  who 
deserves  to  be  dwelt  on  is  Holt,  a  name  ven¬ 
erable  in  English  jurisprudence.  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell  prefaces  his  description  of  the  merits 
which  Holt  possessed  by  a  catalogue  of  the 
demerits  which  he  did  not  possess.  It  is  ob¬ 
viously  drawn  from  long  and  varied  experi¬ 
ence,  and  our  readers  will  be  obliged  to  us 
for  our  extract  from  it. 

‘According  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  the  anticipation  of  high  judicial 
qualities  has  been  often  disappointed.  The  cele¬ 
brated  advocate,  when  placed  on  the  bench,  em¬ 
braces  the  side  of  the  piaintiff  or  of  the  defendant 
with  all  his  former  zeal,  and,  unconscious  of  par¬ 
tiality  or  injustice,  in  his  eagerness  for  victory 
becomes  unfit  fairly  to  appreciate  conflicting  evi¬ 
dence,  arguments,  and  authorities.  The  man  of  a 
naturally  morose  or  impatient  temper,  who  had 
been  restrained  while  at  the  l)ar  by  respect  for  the 
ermine,  or  by  the  dread  of  ofTending  attorneys,  or 
by  the  peril  of  being  called  to  a  personal  account 
by  his  antagonist  for  impertinence, — when  he  is 
constituted  a  living  oracle  of  the  law,^ — puffed  up 
by  self-importance,  and  revenging  himself  for  past 
subserviency,  is  ins<jlent  to  his  old  competitors, 
bullies  the  witnesses,  and  tries  to  dictate  to  the 
jury.  The  sordid  and  selfish  practitioner,  who, 
wliile  struggling  to  advance  himself,  was  indus¬ 
trious  and  energetic,  having  gained  the  object  of 
his  ambition,  proves  listless  and  torpid,  and  is 
quite  contented  if  he  can  shuffle  through  his  work 
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without  committing;  ejorn  blunders  nr  getting;  into 
scrapes.  Another,  having  been  more  laborious 
than  discriminating,  when  made  a  judee,  hunts 
after  small  or  irrelevant  points,  and  obstructs  the 
business  of  his  Court  by  a  morbid  desire  to  inves¬ 
tigate  fully,  and  to  decide  conscientiously.  The 
recalcitrant  barrister,  who  constantly  complained 
of  the  interruptions  of  the  Court,  when  raised  to 
the  bench,  forgets  that  it  is  his  duty  to  listen  and 
be  instructed,  and  himself  becomes  a  by-word  for 
impatience  and  loquacity.’* 

In  order  to  diminish  the  chance  of  mis- 
selection,  in  every  country  except  Great 
Britain,  and  the  countries  which  have  bor¬ 
rowed  their  institutions  from  us,  the  judges 
are  taken,  not  from  among  the  advocates, 
but  from  a  class  of  men  who  have  made  the 
Bench,  as  distinguished  from  the  Bar,  their 
profession,  who  have  generally  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  it  by  being  6rst  permitted  to  attend 
as  assessors,  and  then  intrusted  by  the  court 
to  draw  up  reports  for  its  information,  and 
who  gradually  rise  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
seat  in  the  judicial  hierarchy. 

This  system  has  many  advantages.  In¬ 
stead  of  entering  late  in  life  on  new  and 
arduous  duties,  the  continental  judge  has 
been  trained  to  them  by  practice  and  exam¬ 
ple.  Since  he  is  appointed  for  having  dis¬ 
played  not  forensic  but  judicial  qualities, 
that  he  should  disappoint  expectation  must 
be  comparatively  rare  ;  and,  lastly,  the  pub¬ 
lic  purchases  the  services  of  an  eminent  law¬ 
yer  by  a  moderate  salarj’.  The  highest 
judicial  officer  in  France  receives  only  £1200 
a  year,  while  there  are  advocates  who  make 
£4000  or  £5000.  If  it  were  necessary,  as 
it  is  with  us,  to  tempt  a  6rst-rate  advocate, 
the  salary  must  be  at  least  doubled. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  system 
degrades  the  Bar.  It  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
trade,  without  hope  of  the  honours,  the  high 
station,  and  the  digniGed  retirements  which 
reward  it  with  us.  The  profession  of  an  ad¬ 
vocate,  therefore,  is  one  which,  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  no  gentleman  adopts.  When  we 
consider  how  vast  is  the  trust  which  must 
be  reposed  in  the  Bar,  this  is  an  enormous 
evil.  Again,  it  prevents  the  convenient 
ostracism  by  which  a  pre-eminent  advocate 
may  be  removed  from  the  scene  of  his 
triumphs.  Many  of  those  triumphs  must  be 
mischievous.  Many  a  wrong  verdict  is  ex¬ 
torted  from  a  jury, — many  a  judge  is  seduced 
into  adopting  plausible  but  unsound  law, — 
by  the  eloquence,  or  the  address,  or  the 
authority  of  a  counsel  of  unrivalled  powers 
among  his  contemporaries.  To  which  it 


must  be  added  that  on  trials  by  jury,  in 
which  the  real  judges  are  the  jurymen,  and 
the  person  called  a  judge  is  a  mere  assessor, 
qualities  are  required  from  the  assessor  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  which  are  necessary  to  a 
single-seated  judge.  He  has  to  point  out  to 
the  jurymen  what  their  verdict  ought  to  be, 
and  to  lead  them  to  adopt  his  views.  This 
demands  forensic  talents  and  habits,  and 
will  be  best  effected  by  a  man  who  has 
practised  the  arts  of  persuasion. 

Holt  had  all  the  merits  which  could  be 
expected  or  even  desired  in  a  judge  selected 
under  either  system.  Lord  Campbell  truly 
says — 

‘  From  his  start  as  a  magistrate  he  exceeded 
the  high  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of 
him,  and  during  the  long  period  of  twenty-two 
years  he  constantly  rose  in  the  admiration  and  es¬ 
teem  of  his  countrymen.  To  unsullied  integrity 
and  lofty  independence  he  added  a  rare  combina¬ 
tion  of  d^p  professional  knowledge,  with  exquisite 
common  sense.  According  to  a  homely  but  expres¬ 
sive  phrase,  “  tliere  was  no  rubbish  in  his  mind.” 
Familiar  with  the  practice  of  the  Court  as  any 
clerk,  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  special  plead¬ 
ing  aa  if  he  had  spent  all  his  days  and  nights  in 
drawing  declarations  and  demurrers,  versed  in  the 
subtleties  of  the  law  of  real  property  as  if  he  had 
confined  his  attention  to  conveyancing,  and  as  a 
commercial  lawyer  much  in  advance  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries, he  ever  reasoned  logically,  appear¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  instinctively  acquainted  with 
all  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  and  versed  by 
ex[)erience  in  all  the  ways  of  mankind.  He  may 
be  considered  as  having  a  genius  for  magistracy, 
as  much  as  our  Milton  had  for  poetry,  or  our 
Wilkie  for  painting.  Perhaps  the  excellence 
which  he  attained  may  be  trac^  to  the  passion 
for  justice  by  which  he  was  constantly  actuated. 
This  induced  him  to  sacrifice  ease,  and  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  literary  relaxation,  and  the  allurements 
of  party,  to  submit  to  tasks  the  most  dull,  disagree¬ 
able,  and  revolting,  and  to  devote  all  his  energies 
to  one  object,  ever  ready  to  exclaim, — 

‘  Welcome  business,  welcome  strife, 
Welctime  the  cares  of  ermined  life ; 

The  visage  wan,  the  purblind  sight. 

The  toil  by  day,  the  lamp  by  night. 

The  tedious  fonns,  the  solemn  prate, 

'J'he  pert  dispute,  the  dull  debate. 

The  drowsy  bench,  the  babbling  hall, — 

For  Thee,  fair  Justice,  welcome  all.” 

‘  The  lustre  of  his  fame  in  latter  times  has  been 
somewhat  dimmed  by  our  being  accustomed  to  be¬ 
hold  judges  little  inferior  to  him ;  but  we  ought  to 
recollect  that  it  is  his  light  which  has  given  splen¬ 
dour  to  these  luminaries  of  the  law.  During  a 
century  and  a  half  this  country  has  been  renowned 
above  all  others  for  the  pure  and  enlightened  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  ;  and  Holt  is  the  model  on 
which  in  England  the  judicial  character  has  been 
formed.’* 
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The  merit  which  most  struck  the  contem¬ 
poraries  of  Holt  was  his  conduct  as  a  criminal 
judfje.  ‘  The  prisoner  before  him,’  said  the 
Taller,  ‘  knew  that,  though  his  spirit  was 
broken  with  guilt,  and  incapable  of  language 
to  defend  himself,  his  judge  would  wrest  no 
law  to  destroy  him,  nor  conceal  any  that 
would  save  him.’  When  we  recollect  the 
insolence,  the  levity,  the  violence,  the  fraud, 
the  corruption,  and  even  the  cruelty  of  the 
judges  who  immediately  preceded  him,  mere 
impartiality  would  have  been  a  glorious  con¬ 
trast;  and  in  him  it  was  united  to  great 
knowledge,  intelligence,  patience,  and  even 
kindness.  The  reports  are  full  of  testimonies 
to  his  candour.  ‘  Interrupt  me,’  he  said  to 
Lord  Preston,  ‘  as  much  as  you  please,  if  you 
think  that  I  do  not  sum  up  right.  I  assure 
you  I  will  do  you  no  wrong  willingly.’ — ‘No, 
my  Lord,’  answered  the  prisoner,  ‘  I  see 
well  enough  that  your  Lordship  would  not.’ 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  private 
trials  before  him  was  that  of  Henry  Harrison 
for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Clenche.  A  woman 
with  whom  Harrison  was  intimate  owed 
money  to  Clenche,  and  was  threatened  by  him 
with  legal  proceedings.  Harrison,  assisted 
by  an  accomplice,  who  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  detected,  inveigled  Clenche  at 
night  into  a  hackney-coach,  drove  about  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  sent  off  the  coachman  on 
a  message,  and  disappeared  during  his  ab¬ 
sence,  leaving  Clenche  strangled  in  the  car¬ 
riage.  After  a  long  trial,  and  an  unfavour¬ 
able  charge,  he  was  convicted.  When  brought 
up  for  judgment,  to  the  usual  question, 

‘  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  why 
judgment  should  not  be  given  against  you  to 
die,  according  to  law  ?’  he  answered,  *  I  must 
needs  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  tried  be¬ 
fore  the  best  of  judges,  my  Lord  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Holt.  I  expect  no  mercy  here,  and  only 
humbly  desire  that  I  may  have  twelve  days, 
in  order  to  my  better  preparation  for  death.’ 
Such  a  testimony  from  a  man  wliose  convic¬ 
tion  Holt  had  just  actively  promoted,  and 
who  had  no  longer  any  thing  to  hope  or  to 
fear,  is  remarkable.  Lord  Campbell,  indeed, 
says — 

‘  It  is  observable,  that  even  under  Holt  crimi¬ 
nal  trials  were  not  always  conducted  with  tho 
regularity  and  forbearance  which  we  now  admire. 
For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  conviction  when 
he  believed  tlie  charge  to  be  well-founded,  he 
was  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  he  em¬ 
ployed.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  persevered  in 
what  we  call  “  the  French  system,”  of  interrogat¬ 
ing  the  prisoner  during  the  trial,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  fatal  Emission  from  him,  or  in¬ 


volving  him  in  a  contradiction.  Thus  in  the  case, 
which  made  a  noise  all  over  Europe,  of  Haagen 
Swendsen,  indicted  capitally  for  forcibly  carrying 
off  an  heiress  and  marrying  her,  the  prisoner  hav¬ 
ing  a.sserted  that,  before  he  carried  her  off.  she 
had  squeezed  his  hand  and  kissed  him,  the  Chief 
Justice  asked,  “  If  she  was  consenting,  why  then 
did  you  force  her  to  the  tavern  and  marry  her  by 
a  parson  you  had  provided  for  that  purpose  ?”  the 
prisoner  answered,  “  She  married  me  with  as 
much  freedom  as  there  could  be  in  woman.”  But 
he  was  convicted  and  executed.” 

A  more  remarkable  instance  occurs  in  the 
trial  which  we  have  already  mentioned  ;  and 
in  which  the  prisoner,  so  interrogated,  ac¬ 
knowledged,  nevertheless,  that  he  had  been 
tried  by  the  ‘  best  of  judges.’  Harrison  had 
set  up  an  alibi,  and  had  brought  some  persons 
to  swear  that  he  was  in  a  tavern  playing  at 
cards  from  nine  to  half-past  ten,  the  period 
during  which  the  murder  was  committed.  It 
had  been  proved  that  a  little  before  nine 
o’clock  that  evening  a  Mr.  Humston  had  asked 
him  to  supper,  and  that  he  had  refused  on  the 
‘  ground  that  a  person  was  waiting  for  him  in 
the  street  on  a  matter  of  business.’  When 
the  evidence  had  been  gone  through,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dialogue  between  Holt  and  the  pris¬ 
oner  took  place ; — 

‘  L.  C.  J.  “  It  behoves  you  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  these  things.  First,  why  did  you 
say  that  you  were  a  parliament  man  1  Second¬ 
ly,  why  did  you  leave  your  lodgings  and  take 
other  lodgings  in  Paul’s  Church-Yard? 
Thirdly,  why  did  you  say  that  you  had  ex¬ 
traordinary  business?  Give  some  account 
what  your  business  was,  and  who  that  gentle¬ 
man  was  that  staid  for  you  in  the  street. 
When  Mr.  Humston  desired  you  to  stay  and 
sup  with  him,  what  hindered  you  from  ac¬ 
cepting  his  invitation  ?  Now  we  would  have 
you  to  consider  of  these  things,  and  give  an 
answer  to  them,  for  it  much  concerns  you  so 
to  do.” 

*  JIarrison.  “  My  Lord,  first,  as  to  the  first, 
1  do  declare,  that  I  never  went  for  a  par¬ 
liament-man,  nor  never  said  so ;  secondly, 
that  night  1  was  to  go  out  of  town  I  had  left 
word  at  sevral  coffee-houses  that  I  was  going 
out  of  town  upon  urgent  business,  and  with 
above  twenty  people  besides,  that  I  was 
going  out  of  town,  and  I  was  about  to  go  to 
Basingstake  to  a  gentleman  that  owed  me 
money,  one  Mr.  Bulling;  but  I  could  not  get 
money  to  go.” 

‘  L.  C.  J.  ”  Prove  that  you  were  to  go  into 
the  country.” 

‘  llaniton.  ”  My  Lord,  I  cannot  prove  that 
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now,  except  I  could  have  sent  to  Basing¬ 
stoke.’ 

*  L.  C.  J.  “  That  you  should  have  done 
before  now ;  why  did  you  not  stay  with  Mr. 
Humston,  when  he  invited  you  to  sup  with 
him  ?  You  might  have  been  better  enter¬ 
tained  there,  than  by  going  among  strangers 
to  play  at  cards  for  a  penny  a  corner  at  an 
ale-house.” 

‘  Harrison.  “  My  Lord,  I  was  unwilling  to 
stay,  because  he  had  strangers  with  him.” 

*  L.  C.  J.  “  What  if  he  had  ?  You  are  not 
such  a  bashful  man  that  you  could  not  sup 
with  strangers.” 

‘  Harrison.  “  My  Lord,  Mr.  liowe  was  ac¬ 
cused  with  me.” 

*  L.  C.  J.  “  What  if  he  was  ?  He  was 
under  suspicion,  and  he  hath  made  it  appear 
where  he  was  at  the  time  the  fact  was  com¬ 
mitted,  and  now  he  is  discharged.”* 

But  is  this  practice  really  objectionable  ? 
It  may  easily  be  carried  to  e-xcess,  as  it  is  in 
Germany,  where  a  prisoner  may  be  interro¬ 
gated  once  or  twice  a  week  for  years,  until 
the  examinations  fill  folio  after  folio  ;  and  as 
it  is  in  France,  where  a  trial  often  degenerates 
into  a  contest  of  skill  between  the  judge  and 
the  prisoner,  which  must  endanger  judicial  im¬ 
partiality.  But  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
used  by  Holt,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of 
the  best  means  for  effecting  the  two  great 
objects  of  procedure — the  manifestation  of 
innocence,  and  the  detection  of  crime.  To 
an  innocent  man,  what  can  be  more  useful 
than  that  the  judge  should  state  to  him  the 
strong  points  in  the  c:ise  against  him — should 
suggest  to  him  the  appearances  which  he  has 
to  explain — should  point  out  to  him  the 
seeming  discrepancies  in  his  defence — and 
should  do  all  this  before  the  defence  is  con¬ 
cluded  ?  It  must  be  done  at  the  end  of  the 
trial ;  and,  supposing  the  prisoner  to  be  in¬ 
nocent,  it  is  far  better  for  him  that  it  should 
be  done  while  he  has  still  the  means  of  an¬ 
swering.  The  more  searching  the  inquiry, 
the  more  probable  it  must  he  that  truth  will 
be  the  result.  Of  course,  for  this  very  rea¬ 
son,  it  is  unfavourable  to  the  guilty  ;  but  to  re¬ 
gret  this,  would  be  to  treat  a  trial  as  a  solemn 
game,  to  be  played  out  according  to  certain 
technical  rules,  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
prolonging  the  interest  and  keeping  the  issue 
uncertain. 

With  the  lay  world,  Holt’s  fame  depends 
chiefly  on  his  contests  with  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament.  In  resisting  the  House  of 
Lords  he  was  clearly  in  the  right.  They  re- 
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quired  him  to  give  to  them  his  reasons  for 
having  made  a  particular  decision.  ‘  Let  it 
be  brought,’  he  answered,  ‘  before  your 
Lordships  by  a  writ  of  error,  and  I  shall  be 
bound,  if  you  desire  it,  to  state  the  grounds 
on  which  that  decision  rests,  as  I  am  bound 
to  give  my  opinion  on  any  other  legal  matter. 
But  while  my  decision  remains  unappealed 
from,  I  refuse  to  answer  any  questions  con¬ 
cerning  it.’  The  House  of  Lords  prudently 
acquiesced  ;  and  as  the  decision  itself  related 
to  a  matter  of  no  public  importance,  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  Holt’s  conduct  should  have 
excited  so  much  interest.  ‘  The  public,’ 
says  Lord  Campbell,  ‘  had  strongly  taken 
the  side  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  his  health 
was  given  with  enthusiasm  at  all  public  meet¬ 
ings  throughout  the  kingdom.’ 

His  contest  with  the  House  of  Commons 
was  of  a  different  kind.  He  had  most  pro¬ 
perly  supported  an  action  brought  by  Ashby, 
a  burgess  of  Aylesbury,  against  the  return¬ 
ing  officer  of  the  borough,  for  wantonly  or 
corruptly  refusing  to  admit  his  vote ;  and  his 
judgment,  though  overruled  in  his  own  Court, 
had  been  maintained  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Commons  thereupon  resolved,  ‘  That  the 
qualification  of  an  elector  is  not  cognisable 
elsewhere  than  before  the  Commons :  that 
Ashby  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege: 
and  that  whosoever  shall  in  future  commence 
such  an  action,  and  all  attorneys  or  counsel 
soliciting  or  pleading  the  same,  are  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House.’ 
Several  such  actions  were  brought,  and  the 
plaintiffs  were  committed  by  the  House  to 
Newgate  ;  the  cause  of  commitment  express¬ 
ed  in  the  warrant  being,  ‘That  they  had  being 
guilty  of  commencing  and  prosecuting  actions 
of  law  for  not  allowing  their  votes  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  declaration,  in  high  contempt  of 
the  jurisdiction,  and  in  breach  of  the  known 
privileges,  of  the  House  of  Commons.’  The 
prisoners  sued  out  writs  of  habeas  corpus  in 
the  Queen’s  Bench.  The  gaoler  produced 
them,  and  in  his  return  set  out  the  warrant. 
Holt  held  that  they  ought  to  be  set  •.*.  liber¬ 
ty,  on  the  grounds  that  the  cause  of  commit¬ 
ment  was  clearly  insufficient,  and  that,  as  it 
was  expressed  in  the  warrant,  the  Court  was 
bound  to  take  notice  of  its  insufficiency,  and 
therefore  bound  to  treat  the  commitment  as 
illegal.  The  other  judges,  however,  held 
that  they  could  not  question  the  validity  of 
a  commitment  by  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
so  that  the  prisoners  were  remanded.  Steps 
were  taken  to  bring  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench,  by  writ  of  error,  before 
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the  House  of  Lords  ;  the  Commons  commit-  were  the  accidents  of  birth  and  education, 
ted  to  Newgate  the  counsel  who  had  argued  what  were  the  intellectual  and  physical 
in  support  of  the  application  ;  and  when  the  powers,  and  what  were  the  moral  stimulants 
two  Houses  seemed  likely  to  come  into  colli-  and  restraints  which  drove  the  legal  adven- 
sion,  the  dispute  was  cut  short  and  the  pris-  turer  up  the  steep  ascent,  which  lifted  him 
oners  set  free  by  a  prorogation.  over  its  precipices,  and  protected  him  from 

Lord  Campbell,  though  sympathising  the  dangers  which  beset  as  well  those  who 
throughout  with  the  courage  of  Holt,  and  press  on  too  eagerly  as  those  who  linger  in 
approving  his  conduct  on  other  points,  yet  the  race.  Lord  Mansheld  himself  attributed 
sides  with  the  eleven  judges  as  to  the  incora-  much  to  his  birth  and  connexions.  ‘  My  fa- 
petence  of  the  inferior  Courts  to  examine  ther,’  he  said,  ‘  was  a  man  of  rank  and 
into  the  sufficiency  of  a  commitment  by  fashion,  and  early  in  life  I  was  introduced 
either  House  of  Parliament.  We  shall  not  into  the  best  company ;  to  these  advantages 
renew  a  controversy  of  which  our  readers  I  chiefly  owe  my  success.’*  Lord  Campbell 
must  be  tired  :  especially,  as  no  converts  can  calls  this  an  ebullition  of  aristocratic  inso- 
be  now  expected  on  either  side,  from  any  lence.  ‘  The  son,’  he  says,  ‘  of  an  eminent 
rea.sonings  short  of  an  act  of  parliament,  attorney  had  an  infinitely  better  chance  of 
We  merely  remark  that  Lord  Campbell  has  succeeding  at  the  Bar,  and  of  reaching  the 
not  alluded  to  the  arguments  against,  we  highest  dignities  in  Westminster  Hall,  than 
will  not  now  say  the  legality,  but  against  the  the  son  of  a  poor  Scotch  peer,  of  descent 
expediency  and  against  the  justice  of  general  however  illustrious.’  As  respects  mere  suc- 
commitraents,  which  we  urged  when  the  sub-  cess  at  the  bar,  we  agree  with  Lord  Camp- 
ject  last  came  before  us  in  our  review  of  his  bell.  The  influence  of  attomies  and  the 
Lord  Chancellors,  in  April,  1846.*  It  ap-  great,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the  increas- 
pears,  indeed,  that  he  does  not  acquiesce  in  ing  nepotism,  or  fili-ism,  which  they  naturally 
them,  for  he  still  considers  it  an  honour  that  obey,  give  enormous  early  advantages  to 
he  introduced  the  practice.!  Perhaps  in  a  those  wlio  are  allied  to  them.  But  men  so 
future  edition,  cither  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  connected  and  so  pushed  on,  seldom  attain 
or  of  the  Chief  Justices,  he  may  do  us  the  hon-  high  political,  or  even  high  judicial  distinc- 
our  of  answering  them,  if  answerable  they  be.  tion.  Early  habits  of  business  give  them 
Our  limits  warn  us  that  we  must  compress,  great  adroitness  and  great  familiarity  with 
We  have  not  dwelt  therefore  on  Raymond,  the  details  of  law.  They  master  the  abstruse 
or  on  Lee,  or  on  Ryder,  or  on  Willes,  or  even  learning  of  ‘  Practice,’  as  a  child  masters  a 
on  Wilmot.  An  interesting  comparison  might  language,  before  they  are  old  enough  to  be 
be  drawn  between  the  two  last.  Both  were  disgusted  by  its  arbitrary  intricacies  and  re¬ 
men  of  talent  and  learning,  both  rose  to  high  finements.  But  a  youth  so  employed  seldom 
power  and  distinction,  and  both  might  have  admits  the  acquisition  of  much  political  or 
risen  still  higher.  Both,  in  fact,  refused  the  philosophical  knowledge.  It  generally  stifles 
Great  Seal ;  and  yet  the  ruling  passions  of  the  wish  for  such  knowledge.  It  is  equally 
the  two  men  were  not  only  different,  but  op-  unfavourable  to  the  habits,  and  manners  and 
posed.  Willes  missed  the  Chancellorship  by  language  which  fit  a  speaker  to  charm  or  to 
vanity  and  ambition  ;  Wilmot  by  modesty  rule  the  fastidious  audience  of  the  Upper,  or 
and  timidity.  indeed  of  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament. 

‘  I  now  come,’  continues  Lord  Campbell,  When  William  Murray  entered  the  House  of 
to  a  man  who,  animated  by  a  noble  ambition  Commons,  he  had  studied,  with  a  diligence 
for  power  and  fame,  willingly  acted  a  con-  which  always  must  be  rare,  but  now  we  fear 
spicuous  part  for  above  half  a  century ;  who  is  unheard  of,  the  greatest  works  of  the  great- 
was  a  great  benefactor,  as  well  as  ornament,  est  masters  of  eloquence  and  style.  He  was 
to  his  own  times ;  and  whose  services  to  a  familiar  with  ancient  and  modem  history, 
distant  posterity  will  be  rewarded  by  his  He  had  learned  ethics  in  Cicero,  international 
name  being  held  in  honored  remembrance.’  law  in  Grotius,  and  jurisprudence  in  what 
This  is,  of  course.  Lord  Mansfield — the  hero,  was  then  its  principal  repository — the  Corpus 
and  deservedly  the  hero,  of  Lord  Campbell’s  Juris  Romani.  He  had  drunk  champagne 
biographies.  with  the  wits.  Pope  was  his  intimate  friend. 

When  high  eminence  has  been  reached,  it  and  he  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  or¬ 
is  interesting  not  only  to  trace  the  course  naments  of  the  brilliant  circles  which  formed 
which  has  been  pursued,  bat  to  inquire  what  what  has  been  called  our  Augustan  age.  He 


*  Vol.  Ixxxiii.  p.  S30.  !  VoL  u.  p.  164,  note. 
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had  a  fine  person,  and  the  most  precious 
physical  gifts  that  Nature  can  confer  on  an 
orator — vigorous  health,  and  a  clear,  power¬ 
ful,  and  pleasing  voice.  To  all  this  must  be 
added,  the  prestige  of  high  birth,  and  the 
ease  and  confidence  which  that  happy  acci¬ 
dent  generally  confers.  His  ruling  passion 
was  ambition  ;  not  the  vulgar  desire  of  high 
place,  which  led  Didius  to  purchase  the 
Empire ;  not  the  higher,  but  still  selfish  de¬ 
sire  of  power  for  its  own  sake,  which  has 
been  the  usual  motive  of  usurpers  and  tyrants, 
— but  a  wish,  and,  so  far  as  it  depended  on 
himself,  a  determination,  to  obtain  the  means 
of  conferring  great  benefits  on  mankind,  and 
of  earning  great  fame  for  himself, — a  passion 
which,  like  every  other  passion,  may  be  inor¬ 
dinate  and  may  be  ill-directed,  but  is  perhaps 
the  noblest  by  which  the  human  heart  can 
be  expanded.  To  these  great  qualities  must 
be  added,  unwearied,  well-directed,  and  well 
regulated  diligence,  and  consummate  pru¬ 
dence.  To  talents  and  advantages  which 
would  have  given  success  to  an  idle  man,  he 
joined  labour  which  would  have  made  the 
fortune  of  a  dull  man.  And  he  steered 
through  the  dangers  of  official  life  with  a 
dexterity  which  is  found  only  where  there 
exists  the  rare  combination  of  acute  intellect, 
strong  will,  and  cool  passions. 

We  have  said  that  Lord  Mansfield’s  ambi¬ 
tion  was  noble,  but  we  must  admit  that  it 
was  mixed  with  humbler  impulses.  He  was 
fond  of  money  and  of  rank.  He  wished  to 
be  the  founder  of  a  great  family.  These  are 
motives  which,  unless  they  are  improperly 
powerful,  unless  they  lead  to  some  form  of 
immorality,  the  strictest  moralist  ought  not  to 
condemn.  That  they  sometimes  did  mislead 
Lord  .Mansfield  we  feel  is  true ;  this  was  not, 
however,  in  his  judicial  but  in  bis  political 
capacity.  From  the  time  that  he  became 
solicitor-generiil,  in  1742,  till  the  accession  of 
William  Pitt,  in  1784,  he  acted  with  almost 
ever)’  successive  administration.  He  with¬ 
drew,  indeed,  his  support  from  Lord  llock- 
ingham  and  from  Lord  Shelburne  ;  and 
though  he  sat  in  the  same  cabinet  with  the 
elder  Pitt,  he  was  one  of  the  members  whose 
opposition  arrested  the  triumphs  of  the  great¬ 
est  war  minister  that  England  has  ever 
known.  These  are  significant  exceptions 
from  the  general  rule.  They  show  what  was 
the  current  of  his  politics.  It  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  a  man  of  his  knowledge  and 
sagacity  conscientiously  supported  a  set  of 
the  worst  administrations  under  which  the 
country  has  ever  suffered,  and  conscientiously 
opposed  some  of  the  best.  The  love  of 


place  and  of  patronage  must  have  bound 
him  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Bute, 
and  Lord  North.  It  would  have  been  well 
for  his  fame,  perhaps  for  his  happiness,  had 
he  failed  in  extorting  a  peerage  from  George 
II.  If,  like  his  great  predecessors — Rolle, 
Hale,  and  Holt — he  had  abandoned  political 
when  he  entered  on  judicial  life,  his  splen¬ 
dour  as  a  judge  would  not  have  been  tar¬ 
nished  by  his  narrow-minded  subservience  as 
a  statesman. 

Without  disguising,  or  even  extenuating. 
Lord  Mansfield’s  political  defects.  Lord 
Campbell  bas  wisely  left  that  part  of  his 
character  in  shade,  .and  dwelt  on  his  legal 
merits.  Before  proceeding  to  details,  he 
gives  this  outline  of  what  Lord  Mansfield  had 
to  do,  and  did. 

‘  He  formed  a  very  low,  and  I  am  afraid  a  very 
just,  estimate  of  the  Common  Law  of  England 
which  he  was  to  administer.  This  system  was 
not  at  all  badly  adapted  to  the  condition  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  Norman  and  early  Plantagenet  reigns, 
when  it  sprang  up,  land  being  then  the  only 
property  worth  considering,  and  the  wants  of  so¬ 
ciety  only  requiring  rules  to  be  laid  down  by  pub¬ 
lic  authority  for  ascertaining  the  different  rights 
and  interests  arising  out  of  land,  and  determining 
how  they  should  be  enjoyed,  alienated,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  from  one  generation  to  anotlier.  In  the 
reign  of  George  II.  England  had  grown  into  the 
greatest  manufacturing  and  ctunmercial  country 
in  the  world,  while  her  jurisprudence  had  by  no 
means  been  expanded  or  developed  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  legislature  had  literally  done 
nothing  to  supply  the  insufficiencv  of  feudal  law 
to  regulate  tlie  concerns  of  a  trading  population ; 
and  the  Common  Law  judges  had,  gmerally 
s()eaking,  been  too  unenlightened  and  too  timor¬ 
ous  to  be  of  much  service  in  improving  our  code 
by  judicial  decisions.  Hence,  when  questions 
necessarily  arose  resjiecting  the  buying  and  selling 
of  gofxls, — respecting  affreightment  of  ships, — re- 
si)ecting  marine  insurances, — atul  resp«;cting  bills 
of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  no  one  knew 
how  they  were  to  be  determined.  .Not  a  treatise 
had  been  published  upon  any  of  these  subjects, 
and  no  cases  respecting  them  were  to  be  found  in 
our  books  of  reports, — which  swarmed  with  de¬ 
cisions  about  lords  and  villein.s, — about  marshal¬ 
ling  the  champions  upon  the  trial  of  a  writ  of  right 
by  battle, — and  about  the  customs  of  manors, 
whereby  an  unchaste  widow  might  save  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  her  dower  by  riding  on  a  black  ram  and 
in  plain  language  confessing  her  offence.  Lord 
Hardwicke  Iwd  done  much  to  improve  and  systema¬ 
tise  equity, — but  proceedings  were  still  carried  on 
in  the  courts  of  Common  Law  much  in  the  same 
style  as  in  the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Tresilian  and 
Sir  William  Gascoigne.  Mercantile  qnesttona 
were  so  ignorantly  treated  when  they  came  into 
Westminster  Hall,  that  they  were  usually  settled 
by  private  arbitration  among  the  merchants  them¬ 
selves.  If  an  action  turning  upon  a  mercantile 
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question  wa.s  brought  in  a  court  of  law,  the  judge 
Fubmittcd  it  to  the  jury,  who  determined  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  notions  of  what  was  fair,  and  no 
general  rule  was  laid  down  which  could  after¬ 
wards  be  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
similar  disputes. 

‘  The  greatest  uncertainty  prevailed  even  as  to 
the  territories  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Common  L  iw  extended.  The  king  of  this  coiin- 
tiy,  from  having  no  dominions  annexed  to  his 
crown  of  England,  except  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  the  islands  in  the  English  Channel — a  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy, — had  become 
master  of  extensive  colonies  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  so  that  the  sun  never  set  upon  his  em¬ 
pire.  !5t>me  of  these  colonies  had  been  settled  by 
voluntary  emigration,  without  any  cliarter  from 
the  Crown  ;  some  had  been  granted  by  the 
Crown  to  be  ruled  under  proprietary  governments ; 
some  had  received  charters  from  the  Crown  con¬ 
stituting  legislative  as.semblies ;  some  had  been 
ceded  by  foreign  states  under  conditions  as  to  the 
observance  of  existing  laws  ;  and  some  were  un¬ 
conditional  conquests.  Down  to  Ijord  Mansfield’s 
time,  no  general  principles  had  been  established 
respecting  the  laws  to  be  administered  in  colonies 
so  variously  circumstanced,  or  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  these  laws  might  be  altered.  He 
saw  the  noble  field  that  lay  before  him,  and  he  re¬ 
solved  to  reap  the  rich  harvest  of  glory  which  it 

El  resented  to  him.  Instead  of  procet^ing  by  legis- 
ation,  and  attempting  to  cndtfy  as  the  French  had 
done  verj*  successfully  in  the  Constumicr  de 
Paris,  and  the  Ordinance  de  la  Marine,  he  wisely 
thought  it  more  according  to  the  genius  of  our 
institutions*  to  introduce  his  improvements  gradu 
ally  by  way  of  judicial  decision.  As  respected 
commerce,  there  w'ere  no  vicious  rules  to  be  over¬ 
turned, — he  had  only  to  consider  what  was  just, 
expedient,  and  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of 
nations  further  advanced  in  the  science  of  juris- 
rudence.  His  plan  seems  to  have  been  to  avail 
im.self,  as  often  as  opportunity  admitted,  of  his 
ample  stores  of  knowledge,  acquired  fnan  his 
study  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  and  of  the  juridical 
writers  produced  in  modem  limes  by  France,  (Jer- 
many,  Holland,  and  Italy, — not  only  in  doing  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  parties  litigating  before  him,  but  in 
settling  with  precision,  and  upon  sound  principles, 
a  general  rule,  afterwards  to  be  quoted  and  recog¬ 
nised  as  governing  all  similar  cases.  Being  still 
in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  vigorous  constitution, 
he  no  doubt  hoped  tiiat  he  might  live  to  see  tiiese 
decisions,  embnicing  the  whole  scope  of  commer¬ 
cial  tran^ictions,  collected  and  mctiiodised  into  a 
system  which  might  bear  his  name.’f 

♦  We  arc  far  from  sharing  in  the  horror  with 
which  some  jurists  uniformly  s]K‘ak  of  judge-made 
law.  To  a  great  extent,  judge-made  law  must  often 
be  the  least  of  two  evils.  But  it  U  a  question  of 
degi\“e ;  for  surely  there  is  no  rule  in  ^lolitieal  or 
ganisati«>n  more  inqiortant  than  that  which  draws  a 
fine  between  the  province  of  a  legislator  and  the 
province  of  a  jud|^ ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  under 
stand  wliat  there  is  in  the  ycnim  of  our  iratitulion 
which  should  either  require  us  or  entitle  us  to  dis¬ 
regard  it.  f  YoL  iL  p.  402. 


After  awarding  in  detail  to  Lord  Mansfield 
due  honour  as  the  founder  of  the  laws  which 
now  regulate  insurance,  paper  currency, 
freight,  and  the  government  of  ihe  depen¬ 
dencies  of  the  Crown,  Lord  Campbell  comes 
to  his  decisions  on  real  property.  As  a  vet¬ 
eran  lawyer  he  could  scarcely  avoid  treating 
of  Perrin  and  Blake,  a  case  which  had  the 
merit  or  the  demerit  of  giving  rise  to  the  most 
learned,  the  most  ingenious,  and  the  most 
disagreeable  book  which  a  student  has  to  en¬ 
counter — Feame  on  Contingent  Remainders. 

By  the  will  which  produced  this  celebrated 
case,  a  testator,  after  declaring  an  intention 
that  his  devisee  should  not  have  power  to 
affect  the  devised  estate  beyond  the  devisee’s 
own  life,  gave  his  property  to  his  son  John 
during  his  life,  and,  after  his  death,  to  the 
heirs  of  his  body.  If,  in.stead  of  the  words 
‘  heirs  of  his  body,’  he  had  said  ‘  to  his  first 
and  other  sons  successively  in  Util,’  he  would 
have  used  the  proper  words  for  effecting 
his  intention :  the  son  would  have  taken 
only  for  his  own  life ;  and  the  children  of 
that  son  would  have  succeeded  to  the  inher¬ 
itance  independently  of  their  father,  or,  in 
legal  language,  by  purchtise.  But  according 
to  a  rule  of  law,  called  the  rule  in  Shelley’s 
case,  where  land  is  given  to  a  person  for 
life,  and,  after  his  death,  to  the  heirs  of 
his  body,  the  latter  words  coalesce  with 
the  former  words, — they  are  held  to  be  a 
mere  extension  of  the  devisee’s  interest ; 
and  he  is  tenant  in  fee-Uiil,  and  may,  by 
going  through  certain  forms,  become  ten¬ 
ant  in  fee-.simple ;  or,  in  other  words,  -abso¬ 
lute  owner. 

Another  rule  of  law,  far  more  important 
than  the  rule  in  Shelley’s  case  is,  that  in  the 
interpretation  of  wills  the  intention  of  the 
testator,  so  far  as  it  is  manifest,  is  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  effect — -whatever  be  the  technical 
terms  which  he  has  applied  or  misapplied. 
If,  for  instance,  a  testator  were  to  say,  ‘  I 
give  my  ]>roperty  to  my  son  Joltn  in  fee- 
simple,  my  intention  being  that  he  shall  have 
it  only  during  his  life,  and  that,  on  his  death, 
it  shall  belong  to  his  brother  Tom,’  there  is 
no  doubt  that  notwithstanding  the  erroneous 
introduction  of  the  words  ‘  in  fee-simple,’ 
I  John  would  take  only  for  his  life.  When 
Perrin  and  Blake  came  before  Lord  Mansfield, 
he  had  to  decide  between  these  conilicting 
principles.  If  he  carried  into  effect  the  man¬ 
ifest  intentions  of  the  testator,  he  broke 
through  the  rule  in  Shelley’s  case.  If  he 
adhered  to  the  rule  in  Shelley’s  case,  he 
broke  through  the  rule  that  a  will  is  to  be 
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interpreted  according  to  its  manifest  mean¬ 
ing 

‘  The  universal  opinion,’  says  Lord  Campbell, 

‘  of  lawyers  now  is,  that  Perrin  and  Blake  should 
at  once  have  been  determined  in  conformity  to 
the  rule  in  Shelley’s  case,  which  had  been  acqui¬ 
esced  in  and  acted  upon.  But  unfortunately,  I/)rd 
Mansfield  being  intoxicated  by  the  incense  otTered 
up  to  him,  or  mish>d  by  an  excessive  desire  of 
preferring  what  he  considered  principle  to  autlior- 
ity,  took  a  different  view  of  the  construction  of 
the  will,  and  resolved  that  John  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  having  taken  only  an  estate  for  life.’* 

The  most  important  sentences  in  Lord 
Mansfield’s  judgment  are  these  ; — 

‘  The  law  having  allowed  a  free  commu¬ 
nication  of  intention  to  the  testator,  it  would 
be  strange  to  say  to  him,  “  Now  you  have 
communicated  your  intention  so  that  every¬ 
body  understands  what  you  mean,  yet,  be¬ 
cause  you  have  used  a  certain  expression  of 
art,  we  will  cross  your  intention,  and  give  to 
your  will  a  different  construction,  though 
what  you  meant  to  have  done  is  perfectly 
legal,  and  the  only  reason  for  contravening 
you  is,  that  you  have  not  expressed  youi'self 
as  a  lawyer.”  My  opinion  is,  that  the  inten¬ 
tion  being  clear,  beyond  doubt,  to  give  an 
estate  for  life  only  to  John,  and  an  inherit¬ 
ance  to  be  taken  successively  by  the  heirs  of 
his  body,  and  this  intention  Ix-ing  consistent 
with  the  rules  of  law,  it  shall  be  complied 
with,  in  contradiction  to  the  legal  sense  of 
the  words  used  by  the  testator  so  unguard¬ 
edly  and  ignorantly. ’t 

Lord  Mansfiehl’s  judgment  was  reversed 
in  the  Exchequer  Chamber:  Lord  Campbell 
tells  us,  and  we  bow  to  his  authority,  that 
the  uoiversal  opinion  of  lawyers  now  is,  that 
it  was  properly  reversed.  And  yet  we  must 
own  that  we  are  inclined  to  support  it.  With¬ 
out  doubt  it  was  opposed  to  some  previous 
decisions.  The  rule  in  Shelley’s  case  had 
been  applied  to  wills  where  it  was  manifest 
that  the  testator,  if  he  had  known  of  its 
existence,  would  have  protested  against  its 
application.  But  if  Lord  Mansfield  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  be  bound  by  precedent,  he  would 
not  have  effected  the  great  legal  reforms 
for  which  we  venerate  his  name.  He  openly 
proclaimed,  in  Somersett’s  case,  that  he  cared 
not  for  the  authority  of  judges,  however 
eminent,  if  it  were  contrary  to  principle. 
‘We  do  not  sit  here,’  he  said  on  another 
occasion,  ‘  to  take  our  rules  of  evidence  from 
Siderfin  and  Keble.’  ‘  It  was  he,’  says 
Lord  Brougham,  *  who  reversed  the  decision 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  482.  f  Idem. 


of  the  Court  of  Session  upon  the  celebrated 
Duntreath  case,’  and  honour  due  is  accorded 
to  the  example  set  by  his  ‘  salutary  courage.’ 
Why,  then,  was  he  bound  to  take  his  rules  of 
construction  from  Shelley’s  case  or  from  Coul- 
son’s  case,  if  they  were  clearly  absurd? 
If  they  were  such  that  although  proclaiming 
that  there  is  no  magic  in  words, — although 
avowing  that  the  intention  of  the  testator  if 
the  only  rule  of  interpretation, — they  yet 
interpreted  wills  so  as  to  give  absolute  uncon¬ 
trolled  interests  to  those  to  whom  he  intended 
to  give  only  a  limited  enjoyment,  and  so  as  to 
exclude  those  who  were,  perhaps,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objects  of  his  bounty.  Of  course, 
departure  from  precedent  is  an  evil,  but 
departure  from  common  sense  is  a  much 
greater  one ;  and  there  is  probably  nothing 
which  more  shocks  public  feeling,  which  tends 
to  make  men  treat  the  civil  law  ns  a  solemn 
farce,  played  for  the  benefit  of  lawyers,  or 
which  more  demoralises  the  proprietary 
classes,  by  teaching  and  enabling  them  to 
seise  or  to  retain  property  which  they  well 
know  that  they  were  not  intended  to  have, 
than  these  technical  misinterpretations  of 
plain  expressions.  They  have  always,  how¬ 
ever,  been  the  favourites  of  lawyers.  They 
produce  what  are  called  strong,  striking, 
leading  cases — cases  which,  from  their 
very  unreasonableness,  are  easily  remem¬ 
bered,  and  which,  from  the  length  to  which 
they  go,  authorise  by  analogy  a  vast  number 
of  minor  absurdities. 

Whatever,  however,  after  the  lapse  of  near¬ 
ly  a  century  may  be  thought  of  Lord  Mans¬ 
field’s  decusion  in  Perrin  and  Blake,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  at  the  time  it  injured  his  legal  re¬ 
putation.  His  directions  to  the  juries  who 
had  to  decide  on  the  libels  of  Junius  injur¬ 
ed  it  still  more.  In  Pen  in  and  Blake  he 
had  overruled  precedent  to  support  princi¬ 
ple  :  in  Rex  v.  Woodfall  and  Rex  t  Miller, 
he  supported  precedent  to  the  utter  destruc¬ 
tion  of  principle. 

If  there  be  any  one  institution  on  which 
the  liberties  of  England  peculiarly  depend,  it 
is  the  power  which  is  always  given  to  juries, 
and  consequently  the  duty  which  is  some¬ 
times  imposed  on  them,  of  pronouncing  a 
general  peremptory  aciiuittal.  If  they  were 
merely  empowered  to  find  facts,  leaving  the 
law  on  those  facts  to  be  declared  by  the 
court,  the  crown,  or  at  least  the  judges  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  crown,  would,  on  any  pre¬ 
tence,  be  able  to  crush  an  obnoxious  agitator. 
Supposing  that  mqje  words  could  ever  make 
a  traitor, — O’Confiell,  in  that  case,  might 
have  been  convicted  of  high  treason  on  evi- 
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dence  that  he  attended  a  public  meeting  and 
called  his  hearers  ‘  hereditary  bondsmen.’ 
The  jury  would  have  had  only  to  find,  that 
he  was  present  at  the  meeting,  that  he  said 
the  words,  and  that  those  words  alluded  to 
the  Irish  people:  it  resting  solely  with  the 
court  to  decide  whether  the  pronouncing  such 
words,  so  alluding,  did  or  did  not  constitute 
treason.  Yet  this  was  the  law  laid  down  by 
Lord  Mansfield  in  cases  of  libel.  In  Rex  c. 
Woodfall  he  told  the  jury  that  all  they  had 
to  consider  was  whether  the  defendant  had 
published  the  letter  set  out  in  the  informa¬ 
tion,  and  whether  the  innuendoes,  imputing  a 
particular  meaning  to  particular  words,  as 
that  ‘  the  k —  ’  meant  ‘  his  Majesty  King 
George  III.,’  were  true  ;  but  that  whether 
the  letter  were  libellous  or  innocent,  was  a 
pure  question  of  law,  for  the  opinion  of  the 
court.  In  Rex  v.  Miller  he  said,  *  Under  the 
full  conviction  of  my  own  mind  that  I  am 
warranted  by  the  uniform  practice  of  past 
ages,  and  by  the  law  of  the  land,  I  inform 
you  that  the  question  for  your  determination 
is,  whether  the  defendant  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  paper  of  such  tenor  and  meaning  as 
is  chargtid  by  the  information  ?  If  you  find 
the  defendant  not  guilty,  you  find  that  he  did 
not  print  and  publish  as  set  forth  :  if  you  find 
him  guilty,  you  find  that  he  did  print  and 
publish  a  paper  of  the  tenor  and  meaning  set 
forth  in  the  indictment.  Your  verdict  finally 
establishes  that  fact ;  but  you  do  -not,  by 
that  verdict,  find  whether  that  production 
was  legal  or  illegal.’* 

We  have  already  admitted  that  these  mon¬ 
strous  doctrines  were  supported  by  authority. 
We  do  not  accuse  Lord  Mansfield  of  judicial 
corruption  in  any  of  its  forms.  We  do  not 
think  that  any  motive  would  have  induced 
him  to  deliver  from  the  bench  any  thing 
which  he  did  not  conscieniiously  hold  to  be 
law.  What  we  blame,  or  rather,  what  we 
pity,  is  the  political  ignorance  or  the  political 
prejudices  which  led  him  to  believe  that  it 
was  just  and  expedient  that  the  law  should 
be  such  as  he  laid  it  down.  He  must  have 
believed  it  to  be  right,  to  be  conducive  to  the 
welfare  and  good  government  of  England, 
that  nothing  should  be  published  which  the 

*  Cited,  voL  il  p.  480. 
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ministers  of  the  Crown,  or  the  judges  ap¬ 
pointed  by  those  ministers,  disapprove.  He 
must  have  thought  it  ju.stand  expedient  that 
the  Press  should  be  submitted  to  an  ex  po»t 
facto  censorship,  and  that  fine,  imprisonment, 
and  pillory  should  be  employed  as  evidences 
of  the  censor’s  disapprobation.  We  say  that 
he  must  have  thought  all  this  just  and  expe¬ 
dient,  because  had  he  thought  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  allowed  it  to  continue  to  be 
law.  To  Lord  Mansfield  authority  was  a 
support,  but  not  a  restraint.  When  he 
thought  that  the  interest  of  the  public  re¬ 
quired  it,  he  broke  its  chains  as  if  they  had 
been  threads.  If  he  had  felt  towards  the 
liberty  of  the  press  as  every  man  of  every 
shade  of  political  opinion  now  feels,  he  would 
have  disclaimed  with  indignation  the  uncon¬ 
stitutional  authority  which  Raymond  and  his 
immediate  successors  had  usurped,  and  which 
Lord  Ellenborough  a  very  few  years  after¬ 
wards  so  emphatically  disclaimed,  both  for 
Lord  Kenyon  and  himself.* 

We  now  part  again  from  Lord  Campbell 
— grateful  for  many  hours  of  interest,  plea¬ 
sure,  and  instruction,  and  regretting  only 
that  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  give  us  all  that 
he  has  prepared  for  us.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  descendants  of  the  great  Judges 
who  succeeded  Mansfield  are  so  morbidly 
sensitive  as  to  be  unable  to  look  with  plea¬ 
sure  on  faithful  portraits  of  their  ancestors. 
Lord  Campbidl  does  not  flatter,  but  he  is 
perfectly  candid,  llis  leanings  seem  gene¬ 
rally  favourable  to  his  sitters.  He  delights 
in  bringing  out  their  courage,  their  justice, 
their  generosity,  their  learning,  and  their 
acuteness ;  in  short,  all  their  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  excellences.  That  he  should  be 
equally  honest  in  marking  their  defects  is 
what  would  have  been  required  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  we  trust  would  not  be  regretted 
by  their  friends. 


*  On  the  trial  of  Cobb«*tt,  in  1804,  Lord  Ellen* 
borough  ooininenced  his  suniining  up  as  follows  : — 
‘  1  never  doubted  that  an  English  jury  liad  the 
right  of  judging  in  these  oases,  not  only  of  the  fact 
and  publication,  but  also  of  the  nature  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  thing  publishe<l :  an*l  the  noble  person, 
whose  place  1  so  unworthily  till,  entertained  the 
same  sentiments.’  {State  xxix.  49.)  Such 

too  had  always  been  the  law  of  Scotland. 
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LORD  HOLLAND’S  FOREIGN  REMINISCENCES.* 


We  welcomed  the  very  announcement  of 
this  little  volume  with  sincere  pleasure.  It 
could  not  have  been  otherwise.  To  all 
lovers  of  their  country  any  accession  to  the 
history  of  Europe,  which  recalled  to  their 
memory  one  who  had  so  lont'  been  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  our  Parliament  and  to  our  society, 
could  not  but  be  acceptable.  To  those  who 
recognised  in  the  consistent  political  career 
of  Lord  Holland,  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  a 
hatred  of  oppression,  and  an  unwearied  and 
manly  advocacy  of  religious  toleration,  a 
posthumous  work  from  his  pen  could  not 
fail  to  be  an  object  of  singular  interest.  Still 
more  welcome  must  such  a  publication  be  to 
those  who  had  enjoyed  tho  privilege  of  the 
author’s  social  intimacy,  and  who  remem¬ 
bered  with  grateful  respect  the  varied  de¬ 
lights  of  his  animated  conversation  ;  his  wit, 
untainted  by  bitterness  or  sarcasm ;  his  hu¬ 
morous  pleasantry,  guided  by  good  sense 
and  wisdom,  and  raised  above  vulgar  irony 
or  personality ;  his  literary  taste  and  discrim¬ 
inating  memory,  freed  from  all  formalism  or 
pedantry  ;  and  the  still  higher  qualifications 
of  an  unfailing  flow  of  genial  good  humour, 
and  graceful  and  hearty  benevolence,  which 
seemed  to  create,  and  to  rejoice  in,  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  all  who  surrounded  him.  The 
brightness  of  the  sunshine  on  his  beautiful 
terrace,  the  brilliancy  and  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers  in  his  garden,  the  song  of  his  night¬ 
ingales,  and  the  memory  or  the  society  of 
those  who,  from  the  days  of  Addison,  to 
those  of  Rogers,  had  added  the  charm  of 
their  accomplishments  to  all  that  was  most 
captivating  in  the  beauties  of  Nature,  would 
still  have  ^en  but  imperfect  and  incomplete 
without  Lord  Holland  himself. 

The  period  included  in  Lord  Holland’s 
narrative  extends  from  the  year  1791,  to 
the  death  of  Napoleon,  in  1821.  The 
Reminiscences  are  far  from  giving  any  his¬ 
tory,  or  even  any  sketch,  of  the  events  of 
those  eventful  years.  The  author  neither 


*  Foreign  Reminieceneet.  By  the  late  Loan  Hot- 
LAifD.  London:  1860. 
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claims  to  be  an  historian  nor  a  biographer. 
He  neither  exhibits  to  us  a  series  of  historical 
pictures,  nor  a  gallery  of  portraits.  He 
enters  upon  no  philosophical  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  those  stupendous  events  which 
began  with  the  French  Revolution,  and 
seemed  to  have  closed  at  Waterloo.  No  light 
is  cast  which  enables  us  to  view  future  events 
more  clearly.  Neither  is  our  knowledge  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  people,  in  those 
parts  of  Europe  which  Lord  Holland  visited, 
much  extended.  Rut  this  is  no  more  than 
to  say  distinctly,  that  these  reminiscences  da 
not  perform  that  which  they  never  promise. 
What  they  do  give  us  is  a  succession  of  lively 
and  agreeable  anecdotes,  in  some  cases  ex¬ 
plaining  interesting  though  detached  facts, — 
in  others  supplying  individual  traits  of  cha¬ 
racter. 

The  first  visit  of  Lord  Holland  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  was  in  1791,  when  he  made 
a  journey  to  France.  Born  in  November, 
1772,  he  could  not  have  acquired  the  neces¬ 
sary  experience  to  enable  him  to  pass  a  fair 
judgment,  either  on  men  or  events.  This 
he  frankly  states  : — ‘  I  was  a  mere  boy,  and 
too  little  acquainted  with  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  people  to  observe  much.’ 
(P.  2.)  This  admission  should  be  borne 
constantly  in  mind  ;  more  especially  in  his 
observations  on  the  early  stages  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  on  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  events  of  those  fearful  days.  Indeed,  so 
far  is  Lord  Holland  from  requiring  us  to 
give  him  an  unhesitating  confidence,  that  he 
puts  his  readers  especially  on  their  guard. 

‘  As  a  foreigner,  however  favourable  his 
opportunities  or  sound  his  judgment,  seldom 
relates  any  English  event,  or  describes  any 
English  character,  without  committing  some 
gross  blunder,  I  speak  myself,  with  the  re¬ 
flection  that  I  also  must  be  liable  to  be  mis¬ 
led  by  false  information,  or  to  form  an  erro¬ 
neous  estimate  of  manners,  opinions,  and  trans¬ 
actions  out  of  my  own  country.  I  can  only 
vouch  for  the  aneo^tes  I  record,  by  assuring 
my  readers  that  I  believe  them,  and  repeat 
them  as  they  were  understood  and  received. 

25 
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by  me,  from  what  appeared  sufficient  author¬ 
ity.’  (P.  1.)  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that 
if  doubts  may  be  suggested  with  respect  to 
the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  anecdotes  con¬ 
tained  in  this  volume,  our  mistrust  applies  to 
Lord  Holland’s  informants,  not  to  himself. 

The  sketch  given  of  Mirabeau  was  evi¬ 
dently  drawn  before  the  publication  of  the 
‘  Souvenirs,’  by  Dumont.  The  general  tes¬ 
timony  of  this  most  excellent  person  is  some¬ 
what  undervalued  by  Lord  Holland.  Whilst 
admitting,  as  he  would  have  been  the  last  man 
to  question,  the  scrupulous  truthfulness  of 
Dumont,  Lord  Holland  adds,  that  ‘  he  was, 
by  his  own  admission,  a  very  inobservant, 
and  by  his  (Lord  Holland’s)  experience,  a 
very  credulous  man.’  (Notes,  pp.  2,  4.) 
Yet,  while  doubting  Dumont,  Lord  Holland 
adopts  without  scruple  the  authority  of  Tal¬ 
leyrand.  This  preference  we  much  ques¬ 
tion  :  in  matters  coming  within  his  personal 
observation  we  have  no  hesitation  in  setting 
the  credit  of  the  Genevese  bon-homme  and 
philosopher  greatly  above  the  credit  of  the 
astute  and  unscrupulous  diplomatist  and  ex- 
bishop.  The  origin  of  an  admirable  bon  indl, 
no  less  characteristic  of  Mirabeau’s  vanity 
than  of  Talleyrand’s  wit,  though  vouched 
by  Dumont  and  many  others,  is  by  Lord 
Holland  brought  into  question.  When  Mira¬ 
beau  was  describing  in  great  detail,  and  with 
his  accustomed  eloquence,  all  the  high  quali¬ 
ties  requisite  for  a  great  minister  of  France 
in  a  time  of  crisis, — merits  wl.ich  the  orator 
evidently  considered  to  be  united  in  himself, 
— ‘  All  this  is  true,’  a  friend  replied,  ‘  but 


you  have  omitted  one  of  his  qualifications.’ — 
*  No,  surely  ;  what  do  you  mean  ?’  ‘  Should 
he  not  also,’  added  the  same  sarcastic  ques¬ 
tioner,  ‘  be  pitted  with  the  small-pox  ?’  thus 
identifying  the  picture  as  the  portrait  of  the 
painter.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that 
this  was  a  reply  of  Talleyrand,  ‘  aut  Erasmi 
aut  diaboli  /  and  we  receive  it  on  its  internal 
evidence  no  less  than  on  the  authority  of 
Dumont. 

W’e  have  already  quoted  Lord  Holland’s 
authority  to  prove  that  he  was  conscious  of 
the  possibility  of  being  misled  by  the  evidence 
of  others.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  may  be  traced  in  some  of  the 
remarks  he  makes  on  the  character  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette.  The  scene  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  when  the  king 
made  his  declaration  in  favor  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  is  well  described.  The  memorable 
words,  *Je  I’ai  acceptee  %t  je  la  maintien- 
drai,  dedans  et  dehors,’  were  delivered  in  a 
clear  but  tremulous  voice,  with  great  appear- 


[March, 

ance  of  earnestness.  Lord  Holland  was  for¬ 
tified  in  his  enthusiastic  persuasion  that 
Louis  was  seriously  attached  to  the  new 
constitution.  We  believe  he  was  right.  Yet 
he  afterwards  asserts  that  the  king  was  '  at 
that  very  moment,  if  not  the*  main  instigator, 
a  coadjutor  and  adviser  of  the  party  solicit¬ 
ing  foreign  powers  to  put  down  that  very 
constitution  by  force,’  (P.  14.)  If  this  were 
true,  baseness  and  perfidy  could  hardly  have 
been  carried  further.  It  is  with  surprise 
and  regret  that  we  find  this  charge  made  in 
the  text,  more  especially  when  we  are  in¬ 
formed  in  a  note,  evidently  written  long 
after,  that  ‘  Lafayette,  and  some  others  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  events  of  those  days,  even  now 
acquit  Louis  XVI.  of  all  participation  in  the 
plan  for  invading  France.’  Lord  Holland 
adds  :  ‘  I  have  no  private  knowledge  on  the 
subject  whatever.’  It  is  true  that  he  refers, 
though  very  vaguely,  to  public  documents, 
in  support  of  his  assertion.  We  presume  he 
had  in  mind  the  mission  of  Mallet  du  Pin, 
and  the  documents  published  by  Bertrand 
de  Molleville  (pp.  8 — 37.);  but  these  are 
far  from  confirming  his  assertion.  The  great 
object  of  Louis  was  to  avert  a  civil  war;  and 
he  seemed  almost  as  much  to  fear  the  emi¬ 
grants,  as  he  feared  the  Jacobins.  We  are 
both  unable  and  unwilling  to  adopt  the  un¬ 
friendly  judgment  which  we  think  is  here  too 
rashly  pronounced. 

Neither  do  we  see  any  rea.son  to  impute 
vanity  as  one  of  the  bjid  qualities  of  Louis 
XVI.  The  imputation  rests  upon  no  stronger 
foundation  than  his  supposed  want  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  ministers.  May  we  not  find  a 
more  natural  solution  of  this,  in  the  fact  that 
these  ministers,  forced  upon  him  by  circum¬ 
stances,  were  undeserving  of  his  personal 
confidence  ?  One  anecdote  is  indeed  given 
in  relation  to  the  dismissal  of  M.  de  Calonne, 
which  attributes  the  fall  of  that  minister  to  a 
court  intrigue  of  the  Queen.  Is  it  not  at  the 
least  as  probable  that  a  vain  minister,  turned 
out  of  office,  should  have  cast  the  responsi¬ 
bility  on  an  unpopular  queen,  rather  than 
admit  a  cause  derogatory  to  his  own  self-im¬ 
portance  and  painful  to  his  self-love*?  Mignet, 
no  mean  authority,  attributes  the  fall  of  M. 
de  Calonne  to  very  different  causes.  *  L’As- 
sembl^c  des  Notables,’  he  observes,  ‘decouv- 
rit  des  emprunts  elev^s  k  un  milliard  six 
cents  quarante  cinq  millions,  et  un  deficit  an¬ 
nuel  de  cent  quarante  millions.  Cette  reve¬ 
lation  ffit  Ic  signal  de  la  chfite  de  Calonne.’ 

The  story  told  of  the  King’s  supposed 
brutality  to  Marie  Antoinette,  his  rebuke  to 
her  for  meddling  with  matters,  '  auzquelles 
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les  femmes  n’ont  rien  a  faire,’  and  finally  the 
coarseness  of  ‘  taking  her  by  the  shoulders 
and  turning  her  out  of  the  room  like  a 
naughty  child,’  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
highly  improbable.  But  that  such  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  all  propriety  and  decorum  should 
have  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  a  third 
party,  and  that  party  M.  de  Calonne,  a  man 
of  courtly  manners  and  address,  seems  in¬ 
credible.  The  reply  of  that  statesman  to  an 
intimation  from  Marie  Antoinette  that  she 
had  a  request  to  make,  was,  ‘Madame,  si 
c’est  possible,  c’est  fait;  si  c’est  impossible, 
cela  se  fera,’  indicates  the  character  of  the 
‘  ministre  courtisan,’  who  would  have  been 
the  last  person  permitted  by  Louis  XVI.  to 
be  a  witness  to  acts  of  discourtesy  towards  a 
woman  and  a  queen. 

But  Madame  Campan  furnishes  us  with 
conclusive  evidence  that  M.  de  Calonne,  on 
whose  testimony  Lord  Holland  relies,  could 
not  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  influenced  by  the  most  malignant  feel¬ 
ings  against  the  Queen.  She  tells  us  ‘la 
reine  avait  acquis  la  preuve  que  ce  ministre 
otait  devenue  son  plus  cruel  ennemi.  Je  puis 
attester  que  j’ai  vu  dans  les  mains  de  la  reine 
un  manuscript  des  Memoirs  infames  de  la 
femme  Laniotte,  corrige  de  la  main  mdme  de 
M.  de  Calonne.’  A  minister  capable  of  such 
baseness  towards  the  wife  of  his  sovereign  is 
unworthy  of  credit  either  to  prove  charges  of 
personal  vanity  against  Louis  XVI.  or  politi¬ 
cal  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Queen. 

If  we  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  adopt  the 
statements  of  M.  de  Calonne  against  Louis 
XVI.,  still  less  can  we  acquiesce  in  the  infer¬ 
ences  drawn  on  grounds  still  more  unsub¬ 
stantial,  attributing  irregularities  and  infidel¬ 
ities  to  Marie  Antoinette.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  against  that  unhappy  princess 
the  most  violent  hatred  and  animosity  were 
directed.  Even  before  the  old  prestige  for 
their  king  had  been  wholly  effaced  from  the 
minds  of  the  French  people,  Madame  Deficit 
and  Madame  V^eto,  as  she  was  called,  was 
held  up  to  odium  by  the  whole  revolutionary 
party.  No  malignity  was  spared,  and  calum¬ 
nies  the  most  absurd  were  invented  and  cir¬ 
culated.  Of  these  the  motive  suggested  for 
her  dislike  to  Egalite,  namely,  the  ‘  spret» 
injuria  formse,’  is  a  sufficient  example.  That 
she  should  have  selected  as  an  object  of  pre¬ 
ference  a  man  personally  unattractive  as  well  as 
most  dangerous,  is  not  to  be  believed,  though 
the  ‘judicium  Paridis’  had  been  pronounced 
in  favour  of  the  scandalous  charge.  Lord 
Holland  wholly  rejects  it.  Even  many  of 
those  who  were  anxious  to  preserve  the  King 


and  Royalty,  thought  that  the  best  measure 
for  his  security  would  be  the  banishment  of 
Marie  Antoinette.  Her  friends  were  few  and 
powerless.  Had  she  been  really  guilty  of 
impurity  of  life,  and  corruption  of  morals,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  there  would  have 
been  better  proof  tendered  against  her  than 
the  strained  inferences  on  which  Lord  Holland 
relies,  and  on  which  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  comment. 

Let  us,  then,  stop  to  inquire  what  is  that 
testimony.  It  is  hearsay  throughout,  and 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  single  witness, 
with  whom  it  is  not  stated  be  ever  commu¬ 
nicated  personally.  We  allude  to  certain 
supposed  conversations  of  Madame  Campan, 
made  known  by  others  to  Lord  Holland.  But 
this  lady  was  an  authoress,  and  the  public 
have  read  her  Memoirs.  Not  one  line  or 
word  can  be  quoted  from  them  to  support 
any  suspicion  of  the  Queen’s  frailty.  The 
very  contrary  is  the  fact.  Whatever  might 
be  Madame  Campan’s  predilection  for  the 
royal  family,  yet  if  a  somewhat  gossiping 
French  lady,  undertaking  to  write  court  me¬ 
moirs,  had  been  in  possession  of  facts  like 
those  alluded  to,  we  conceive  the  temptation 
to  hint,  if  not  to  tell,  the  secret,  would  have 
been  irresistible.  To  believe  in  her  entire  re¬ 
serve  on  the  occasion  would  be  as  difficult  as 
to  imagine  that  she  would  have  ordered  her 
‘  gi{;6t,’  without  the  ‘  petit  coup  d’ail,’  which 
is  its  proper  seasoning.  Lord  Holland,  in¬ 
deed,  accounts  for  her  silence  on  the  subject, 
by  attributing  to  her  ‘  a  delicacy  and  a  discre¬ 
tion  not  only  pardonable,  but  praiseworthy.’ 
He  adds,  however,  that  her  Memoirs  were  ‘  dis¬ 
ingenuous  as  concealing  truths  that  it  would 
have  ‘  been  unbecoming  a  lady  to  reveal.’  But 
is  this  quite  the  case  ?  On  the  contrary,  does 
not  Lord  Holland  himself  refer  to  those  Me¬ 
moirs  to  prove  the  fact  that  Louis  XVI.  was 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  very  eager  or  ten¬ 
der  husband, — a  fact  which,  though  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  support  a  charge  against  the  Queen, 
yet,  explained  as  it  is  by  Madame  Campan, 
demonstrates  that  the  authoress  did  not  feel 
herself  restrained  by  delicacy  within  any 
very  narrow  or  inconvenient  limits.  Madame 
Campan,  after  describing  the  personal  attrac¬ 
tions  of  her  royal  mistress,  complains  unre¬ 
servedly  of  the  ‘  froideur,’  and  the  indiff  er¬ 
ence  affligeante,’  of  the  King.  The  passage 
to  which  we  allude  (vol.  i.  p.  60.)  is  scarce¬ 
ly  consistent  with  tha(  extreme  ‘  delicacy  and 
discretion’  which  Lord  Holland  assumes  as 
his  reason  for  reacting  the  written  evidence 
of  Madame  Campan,  and  giving  faith  to  se¬ 
cond-hand  reports  of  her  supposed  conver- 
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sations.  If  Lord  Holland’s  hypothesis  of  the 
extreme  reserve  of  Madame  Campan  were 
correct,  how  can  we  think  it  possible  that  she 
could  afterwards  have  divulged  the  whole 
guilty  mystery  in  conversation,  involving,  as 
it  did,  her  own  disgrace,  her  royal  mistress’s 
dishonour,  and  the  illegitimacy  of  the  Duchess 
d’Angouleme  ?  It  is  sUited  *  that  Madame 
Campan  acknowledged  these  facts  to  others, 
who  acknowledged  them  to  Lord  Holland’ 
'(p.  18)  ;  a  very  slender  thread,  it  must  be 
confessed,  on  which  to  hang  so  weighty  a 
charge.  The  only  statement  approaching 
the  character  of  evidence  is  one  which  Tal¬ 
leyrand  alleges  to  have  been  communicated  to 
him  by  Madame  Campan;  it  is  to  the  effect  that 
on  the  night  of  the  memorable  6th  October, 
Fersen  was  tite-'a  lile  with  the  Queen,  and 
that  he  escaped  from  her  boudoir,  or  bed¬ 
room,  in  a  disguise  procured  for  him  by  Ma¬ 
dame  Campan  herself.  This,  again,  is  only 
hearsay  of  the  same  description,  though  it  ob¬ 
tains  some  trifling  additional  weight  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  resting  on  Talleyrand’s  authority. 
The  evidence,  even  at  best,  as  it  did  not  come 
withinhis  personal  knowledge,  would  be  mere¬ 
ly  the  uncorroborated  testimony  of  an  accom¬ 
plice.  But  the  story  is  utterly  incredible  on 
other  grounds.  The  time  and  place  fixed,  the 
peril  with  which  the  Queen  was  at  the  period 
surrounded,  preclude  the  possibility  that  this 
anecdote  should  have  been  correctly  reported 
by  Talleyrand;  and  Madame  Campan,  in 
describing  the  fearful  scenes  of  October, 
says,  ‘a  cette  epoque  je  n’etais  pas  de  ser¬ 
vice  aupres  la  reine.  M.  Campan  y  resta 
jusqu’a  deux  heures  du  matin.  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  75). 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  during  the 
revolutionary  period,  the  Queen  held  secret 
communications  with  persons  attached  to 
herself  and  her  family.  It  would  have  been 
indeed  most  strange  if  she  had  not  done  so. 
When  her  husband’s  life  and  crown  were  at 
stake — when  the  lives  of  her  children  were 
in  peril — when,  even  amidst  the  cowardice 
and  apostacy  of  the  many,  there  remained 
some  few  who  were  faithful, — can  we  doubt 
•the  prudence,  nay,  the  duty  of  such  inter¬ 
course  ?  but  if  it  were  even  proved  to  have 
been  carried  on  by  night  and  in  secret,  are 
we  entitled,  on  this  account,  to  cast  suspicion 
on  the  honour  of  the  Queen  ?  Not  only  was 
the  intercourse  we  have  suggested  highly 
probable, — there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it 
actually  took  place,  from  the  evidence  of 
parties  themselves  engaged  in  the  transaction. 
Among  those  devoted  to  the  royal  cause,  at 
the  time  of  its  greatest  danger,  were  some 


of  the  officers  of  the  Irish  brigade ;  a  gallant 
corps,  which,  from  the  day  of  Fontenoy,  had 
distinguished  its  courage  on  almost  every 
battle-field  of  Europe.  Attached  to  the 
crown  by  political  feeling,  bound  to  the 
Queen  by  a  spirit  of  chivalry,  these  brave 
men  were  prepared  to  risk  their  lives  for  her 
deliverance.  They  formed  an  association — 
for  it  must  not  be  degraded  by  the  name  of 
a  conspiracy — for  this  generous  purpose. 
All  the  necessary  preparations  were  made  at 
Paris,  on  the  road,  and  at  the  outports.  It 
was  proposed  to  convey  her  by  sea,  to  a 
south-w’estern  port  in  Ireland.  The  house 
which  was  selected  for  her  reception  still 
exists ;  and  a  more  miserable  contrast  to  the 
Petit  Trianon  cannot  well  be  conceived.  The 
leader  of  this  chivalrous  band  was  an  Irish¬ 
man  of  great  force  of  character,  one  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  /uoniscili,  ennobled  by  Jo¬ 
seph  II.,  who  admitted  him  to  close  intima¬ 
cy  ;  but  known  less  creditably  by  his  daring 
spirit  of  gambling  adventure  at  Spa,  and 
other  baths,  and  by  a  sanguinary  duel  with 
Count  Dubarry,  which  gave  him  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  celebrity.  The  proposal  for  escape 
was  communicated  to  the  Queen.  It  was 
shown  that  there  was  a  strong  probability  of 
success.  But  though  the  plan  promised 
safety,  it  involved  the  abandonment  of  her 
husband  and  children.  The  ()ueen  refused 
— she  remained  ;  and  she  remained  to  die. 

This  anecdote,  which  we  give  upon  the 
most  conclusive  evidence,  is  fully  supported 
by  Madame  Campan’s  authority  : — ‘  Les 
evasions  etaient  sans  cesse  propo>de8’  (vol. 
ii.  p.  103).  ‘La  reine  se  recevait  des  con- 
seils  et  des  memoires  de  tout  part’  (p.  106). 
‘  La  reine  se  rendait  souvent  a  mon  apparte- 
ment,  pour  y  donner  audience,  loin  desyeux 
qui  epiaient  ses  moindres  demarches  ’  (vol. 
in.  p.  161).  Similar  cases  must  have  oc¬ 
curred,  similar  offers  must  have  been  made, 
and  necessarily  made  without  the  knowledge 
of  Louis  XVI.  But  are  we  justified  on  hear¬ 
say  evidence  of  nightly  visits  to  the  Queen, 
or  of  secret  correspondence,  to  attribute  to 
her  a  forgetfulness  of  her  duties  as  a  wife, — 
and  that  in  the  case  of  a  wife,  who  would  not 
condesdend  to  purchase  her  safety  by  aban¬ 
doning  her  husband  ? 

To  some  persons  the  honour  of  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  may  appear  as  stale  and  unprofitable 
a  subject  of  inijuiry  as  the  ‘  scandal  against 
Queen  Elizabeth.’  We  see  the  matter  in  a 
more  serious  light ;  and  independently  of 
the  general  principles  of  truth  and  justice, 
which  are  at  issue,  we  feel  that  we  are  not 
so  far  removed  from  the  events  of  the  French 
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Revolution,  or  so  entirely  disengaged  from 
their  mighty  influences,  as  to  render  it  indif¬ 
ferent  and  immaterial  to  guard  against  any 
naistake  respecting  the  causes  which  produced 
or  accelerated  that  social  earthquake. 

Talleyrand  occupies  a  considerable  share 
in  these  pages.  This  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  both  from  his  position  and  from  the 
intim.acy  existing  between  him  and  Lord  Hol¬ 
land, — an  intimacy  assuredly  not  founded  on 
any  similarity  of  mind  or  character.  On  the 
contrary,  the  marked  contrast  between  the 
polished  astuteness  of  the  French  diploma¬ 
tist  and  the  frankness  of  the  English  states¬ 
man,  must  have  made  each  an  enterUuning 
study  to  the  other.  The  same  contrast  was 
whimsically  exhibited  in  their  personal  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  half-closed,  but  always  sly 
and  observant  eye,  the  features  cold  and  im¬ 
passive,  as  if  cut  ill  stone,  the  ‘  physiognomic 
qui  avait  quelipie  chose  de  gracieux  i]ui  cap- 
tivait,  mais  de  malicieux  qui  effrayait’  (Mignet, 
Discours  a  1’ Academic,  vol.  i.  p.  110.),  be¬ 
spoke  the  subtlest  of  all  contemporary  poli¬ 
ticians,  and  was  the  very  opposite  of  the  open 
and  generous  countenance  of  Lord  Holland. 

It  appears  that  Talleyrand  and  Mr.  Pitt 
were  associates  at  Rheims  after  the  peace  of 
1782.  The  one  was  acting  as  aumonier  to 
his  uncle,  the  archbishop  ;  the  other  was  at 
the  time  a  student  of  the  French  language. 
How  little  could  either  party  have  foreseen 
the  future  destination  of  his  companion ! 
Talleyrand  appears  to  have  felt,  with  some 
bitterness,  that  subsequently,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  during  his  mission  to  England  in  1794, 
Mr.  Pitt  never  marked,  by  any  personal  at¬ 
tention,  the  slightest  recollection  of  the  inti¬ 
macy  previously  existing.  We  believe  that 
this  is  far  from  being  a  solitary  case.  The 
cold  and  foggy  atmosphere  of  our  habits  re¬ 
pels  a  foreigner  accu.stomed  to  more  genial 
manners  as  to  a  more  genial  climate.  It  is  a 
cunous  subject  of  speculation,  to  consider 
what  might  have  been  the  result  if  these  two 
eminent  statesmen  had  really  combined  for 
the  purpose  which  we  believe  they  had  both 
sincerely  at  heart — the  preservation  of  peace 
between  the  two  great  nations  of  the  West. 
We  ought,  however,  to  bear  in  mind,  to 
guard  us  against  relying  too  much  on  our 
hopes,  that  some  years  antecedently  Talley¬ 
rand,  whilst  an  abbe,  and  agent-general  for 
the  clergy  of  France,  bad  fitted  up  a  pri¬ 
vateer,  to  cruise  against  England,  during  the 
American  war.  He  was  not,  however,  always 
so  hostile ;  on  the  contrary,  in  his  work  on 
the  commercial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  he  appears  to  have  taken 


a  correct  view  of  our  position,  and  expresses 
his  unqualified  opinion  that  it  is  with  England, 
and  not  with  France,  that  permanent  treaties 
of  alliance  should  be  formed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Washington.  (P.  39.) 

Lord  Holland  seems  to  have  placed  so  un¬ 
qualified  and  unreserved  a  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  and  truthfulness  of  Talleyrand, 
that  it  almost  amounted  to  credulity.  Yet, 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  so  declares  his 
trust,  he  couples  it  with  statements,  or  ad¬ 
missions,  which  suggest  grave  reasons  for 
doubt.  ‘  My  general  and  long  observation  of 
Talleyrand’s  veracity  in  great  and  small  mat¬ 
ters  makes  me  confident,’  he  observes  (p.  37), 

‘  that  his  relation  is  correct.’  He  adds,  how¬ 
ever,  ‘  He  may,  as  much  or  more  than  other 
diplomats,  suppress  what  is  true  ;  I  am  quite 
satisfied  he  never  actually  says  what  is  false, 
though  he  may  occiisionally  imply  it.’  Less 
satisfactory  evidence  to  support  personal 
credit  we  have  seldom  heard.  ‘  My  friend 
is  pre-eminently  veracious,’  deposes  the  wit¬ 
ness,  called  to  character,  ‘except  that  he 
may,  perhaps,  more  than  others  of  his  craft, 
suppress  the  truth  and  imply  a  falsehood.’ 
Nor  does  our  mistrust  rest  solely  on  this  ad¬ 
mission.  Lord  Holland  gives  special  instances 
which  arc  not  without  their  significance.  In 
describing  the  Reports  and  Papers  (more 
especially  that  on  Education)  to  which  Tal¬ 
leyrand  owed  much  of  his  early  celebrity. 
Lord  Holland  informs  us,  that,  ‘  they  may  be 
suspected  of  being  the  work  of  other  men’ 
(p.  36).  In  like  manner  we  are  told  that  it 
was  just  possible  that  the  merit  of  a  bon 
mOt  not  his  own,  ‘  might  have  made  it  some¬ 
what  tempting  to  Talleyrand  to  own  it’  (p.  6). 
’fhese  matters  may  be  passed  over,  perhaps, 
as  trivial.  Lord  llolland,  however,  goes  fur¬ 
ther.  He  informs  us  that,  at  Erfurt,  ‘  Tal¬ 
leyrand,  from  a  questionable  preference  of 
the  interests  of  peace  to  the  oflicial  duties  of 
his  confidential  station,  ventured  secretly  to 
apprise  the  Empc'ror  of  Russia  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  interview  was  to  engage  him  in  a 
war  with  Austria:  and  he  even  went  so  far 
as  to  advise  him  to  avoid  going  to  Erfurt ; 
or,  if  he  did  go,  t«>  resist  the  insUnces  of 
Napoleon  to  make  war’  (p.  172.)  It  is  hard¬ 
ly  possible  to  conceive  more  unprincipled 
treachery  committed  by  a  minister  of  state 
towards  the  sovereign  he  served,  and  to 
whom,  whilst  in  his  service,  he  was  bound 
by  every  tie  of  honour  and  obligation.  Had 
the  diplomatist  gone  no  further  than  to  dis¬ 
play  at  once  his  powers  of  tact  and  of  flat¬ 
tery  by  his  whisper  to  Alexander,  when  the 
two  Emperors  were  about  to  enter  their  car- 
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riages,  returning  to  their  respective  domin¬ 
ions,  ‘  Ah !  si  votre  majeste  pouvait  se  trom- 
per  de  voiture,’  we  might  have  forgiven  the 
characteristic  bon  mdl.  But  calmly  and  de¬ 
liberately  to  betray  the  master  he  served, 
would,  even  if  the  case  stood  alone,  deprive 
Talleyrand  of  all  claim  on  the  confidence  of 
mankind.  It  is  far  from  sUinding  alone. 

In  respect  to  that  passage  in  Talleyrand’s 
life  which  is  generally  referred  to  as  the 
strongest  proof  of  his  faithfulness, — namely, 
his  ultimate  adoption  of  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons, — Lord  Holland  gives  us  a  most 
curious  illustration  of  the  influence  of  acci¬ 
dental  circumstances,  not  only  on  the  destinies 
of  men,  but,  of  nations.  After  the  negotia¬ 
tions  at  Chatillon,  we  are  informed  that  Tal¬ 
leyrand  and  the  Duke  Dalberg  were  both 
desirous  to  learn  what  conditions  Austria 
would  impose  on  France,  if  France  were  to 
agree  to  abandon  and  dethrone  Napoleon. 
They  employed,  for  this  purpose,  M.  de  Vi- 
trolles,  whom  they  little  suspected  of  being, 
at  the  time,  a  secret  agent  of  Monsieur  and 
the  Bourbons.  This  emissary  was  furnished 
with  a  ring,  or  some  secret  sign,  to  ensure 
him  credit  with  Prince  Metternich.  Vitrolles, 
exceeding  his  instructions,  but  relying  on  his 
secret  credentials,  assured  the  Allies  that 
Talleyrand  and  others  had  formed  their  plot, 
and  were  determined  to  restore  the  Bourbons ; 
and  that  they  were  awaiting  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  the  exiled  family.  ‘  On  the  arrival 
of  the  armies,  the  Allies  were  surprised  to 
find  that  no  such  plot  existed,  and  Talleyrand 
no  less  so  that  his  name  had  been  instrumental 
in  restoring  the  Bourbons.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  too  quick-sighted  not  to  make  a  virtue 
of  necessity.  The  restoration  was  inevitable : 
he  was  too  adroit  not  to  father  the  spurious 
child  unexpectedly  sworn  to  him  by  the  pros¬ 
titute  who  had  conceived  it.’  (P.  299.)  It  is 
true  that,  by  this  account,  M.  de  Vitrolles  is 
shown  to  have  well  merited  the  epithet  ap¬ 
plied  to  him.  But  what  was  Talleyrand? 
We  are  inclined  to  say  ‘  II  y  en  a  deux.’ 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  degree  of  credit 
due  to  the  testimony  of  Talleyrand,  not  only 
because  Lord  Holland  informs  us  that  he 
relies  almost  implicitly  upon  him, — as  it  was 
‘  from  his  authority  that  he  derived  much  of 
the  little  knowledge  he  possessed  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  characters  in  France  before  and  after  the 
Revolution’  (p.  34), — but  for  another,  and  a 
far  more  important  reason.  Tlie  Prince  Tal¬ 
leyrand  has  left,  for  future  publication,  the 
memoirs  of  his  own  time.  This  fact  is  put 
beyond  all  doubt  by  Lord  Holland,  in  whose 
family  circle  parts  of  these  memoirs  were 


read.  We  can  easily  imagine  the  'engoue- 
ment’  with  which  these  revelations  may  here¬ 
after  be  received,  and  the  degree  of  credit 
they  may  derive  from  the  author’s  name, 
his  wit,  and  the  mystery  attending  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  work  long  suppressed.  It  be¬ 
comes,  therefore,  important  to  suggest  reasons 
to  prevent  his  evidence  from  passing  above 
its  true  value.  It  appears  somewhat  more 
than  possible  that  one  who  had  successfully 
overreached  his  contemporaries,  should  feel 
a  secret  pleasure  in  the  hope  of  making  a 
dupe  of  posterity.  He  has  said  indeed,  and 
said  with  his  accustomed  wit,  ‘  De  nos  jours 
il  n’est  pas  facile  de  tromper  long  terns. 
11-y-a  quelqu’un  qui  a  plus  d’esprit  que  Vol¬ 
taire,  plus  d’esprit  que  Bonaparte,  plus  que 
chacun  des  ministres  passes,  presents,  et  a 
venir.  C’est  tout  le  monde.’  But  this  well- 
turned  epigram  is  so  far  from  creating  or 
increasing  our  faith  in  its  author,  that  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  at  the  moment  he 
uttered  it  he  was  contemplating  with  self- 
complacency  the  possibility  of  deceiving  that 
very  public  before  whose  omniscience  and  in¬ 
fallibility  he  affected  to  bow  down.  We  know 
from  our  police  reports  how  skilfully  an  adroit 
thief  contrives  to  carry  ofif  the  watches  and 
purses  of  the  incautious,  whilst  putting  the 
owners  off  their  guard  by  marked  attention 
and  demonstrations  of  respect. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  formed  of 
Talleyrand  as  a  statesman,  in  one  judgment 
all  must  agree.  We  doubt  whether  any  one 
in  our  times  ever  excelled  him  in  the  peculiar 
wit  of  which  he  was  the  great  master.  He 
combined  at  once  the  point  of  Martial  with 
the  condensed  sententiousness  of  Tacitus, 
and  a  grace  and  delicacy  peculiar  to  the 
countrymen  of  Fontenelle.  Lord  Holland 
truly  says  that  his  bon  mdls  were,  for  forty 
or  fifty  years,  more  repealed  and  admired 
than  those  of  any  living  man.  ‘  The  reason 
was  obvious.  Few  men  uttered  so  many, 
and  yet  fewer  any  equally  good.  By  a 
happy  combination  of  neatness  in  language 
and  ease  and  suavity  of  manner,  his  sarcasms 
assumed  a  garb  at  once  so  courtly  and  s<i 
careless,  that  they  often  diverted  as  much  as 
they  could  mortify  their  immediate  objects.’ 
(P.  40.)  This,  though  true,  seems  to  us 
scarcely  to  distinguish  with  precision  the 
peculiarities  of  Talleyrand’s  wit.  Its  force 
and  raciness  were  even  more  striking  than  its 
brilliancy.  It  was  *  weighty  bullion  ’  rather 
than  ‘French  wire.’  The  wit  of  some  who 
have  been  thought  distinguished  conversers 
resembles  a  flight  of  rockets,  which  rise  and 
burst,  and  leave  little  behind  but  the  falling 
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stick  and  the  smell  of  gunpowder.  A  second 
class  exhibit  their  powers  by  writing  in  phos¬ 
phorus, — very  brilliant,  but  very  cold.  A 
third  class  deal  in  electricity,  draw  sparks,  or 
perhaps  give  a  shock  from  a  well-charged 
jar,  but  the  whole  is  artificially  prepared, 
and  the  rustling  of  the  glass  against  the 
silk  betrays  the  previous  arrangement.  With 
Talleyrand  ajl  was  effective  and  terse,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  thoroughly  natural. 
Above  all,  his  wit  was  argumentative,  and 
when  used  in  conversational  warfare,  it  pene¬ 
trated  the  most  solid  block  like  a  red-hot 
shot,  embedding  itself  in  the  timber,  produc¬ 
ing  combustion,  or,  perhaps,  firing  the  maga¬ 
zine.  Talleyrand’s  wit  exhibited  all  its  cha¬ 
racteristics,  whether  directed  to  political,  to 
literary,  or  to  social  objects.  Of  this  we 
have  a  happy  example  in  his  commentary  on 
the  complaint  of  deafness  made  by  that 
vainest  of  all  mortals,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  ; 
— ‘Je  comprends;  depuis  qu’on  a  cesso  de 
parler  de  lui,  il  se  croit  sourd.’  Another 
reply  of  his  is  also  given  us  by  Lord  Hol¬ 
land,  and  is  equally  striking.  In  answer  to 
a  silly  coxcomb,  who  was  boasting  of  his 
mother’s  beauty  in  order  to  claim  (‘  par  droit 
de  naissance’)  similar  personal  attractions 
for  himself,  Talleyrand  answered,  ‘  C’etait 
done  M.  v6tre  pere,  qui  n’etait  pas  si  bien.’ 
W’e  wish  that  Lord  Holland,  who  possessed 
more  opportunities  than  any  other  man  for 
collecting  and  stringing  these  conversational 
pearls,  had  been  more  diligent  in  so  agreea¬ 
ble  a  vocation.  We  may  add  two  anecdotes 
from  memor)-,  which  we  are  not  quite  cer¬ 
tain  to  have  seen  in  print.  The  name  of  a 
man  of  rank  in  France,  who,  before  the  Res¬ 
toration,  had  taken  great  pride  in  his  rela¬ 
tionship  to  Napoleon,  being  mentioned  in 
society,  some  one  present  asked  whether  he 
was  really  a  kinsman  of  the  Emperor?  ‘Au¬ 
trefois,  Oui ;  4  present.  Non !’  was  the  sig¬ 
nificant  reply.  As  an  example  to  show  how 
readily  the  same  powers  were  applied  to  the 
lighter  as  well  as  the  graver  subjects  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  we  give  another  anecdote,  which 
originated  in  a  London  aahn.  An  attractive 
lady  of  rank  having  made  some  ineffectual 
attempts  to  engage  Talleyrand  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  as  a  last  efifort  required  his  opinion  of 
her  gown.  He  opened  his  eyes,  surveyed 
his  handsome  questioner  from  her  bust  to 
her  ankles,  and  then  examining  the  rola;  in 
question,  observed,  with  entire  gravity,  ‘Ma¬ 
dame,  elle  commence  trop  tard,  et  elle  finit 
trop  U^t.’  We  must  not  omit  one  of  the 
very  best  of  his  sayings,  as  preserved  by 
Lord  Holland  m  this  volume.  Having  given 


up  the  intimacy  of  the  distinguished  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Neckar  for  that  of  a  certain  Madame 
Grand,  who  neither  possessed  attractiveness 
of  wit  or  of  conversation,  Talleyrand  justified 
his  change  by  observing,  ‘  II  faut  avour  aimd 
Madame  de  Stael,  pour  contraitre  tout  le 
bonheur  d’aimer  une  b6te.’  Never  were  two 
mistresses  so  transfixed  by  one  shaft.  It 
did  not  come  from  Love’s  quiver. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  many 
of  Talleyrand’s  happiest  replies  have  been 
lost.  They  merit  being  preserved  in  a  more 
appropriate  depositary  than  in  the  dialogue, 
however  lively,  of  ‘  Bertrand  and  Raton,’  or 
in  the  fugitive  literature  of  the  day.  We 
are  aware  of  what  a  delicate  nature  is  wit. 
It  bears  transport  as  little  as  the  precious 
Mangusteen,  or  those  wines  which  lose  their 
flavour  if  taken  beyond  their  native  vine¬ 
yard.  It  loses  much  from  want  of  its  origin¬ 
al  entourage.  It  is  essentially  dramatic  in 
its  nature,  and  cannot  be  transmitted  with  ef¬ 
fect  through  the  coarse  medium  of  printer’s 
ink.  This  was,  however,  less  the  case  with 
Talleyrand  than  with  most  others  of  the  class ; 
and  from  his  political  position,  and  the  nature 
of  the  subjects  with  which  he  dealt,  our  loss 
is  proportionally  great. 

We  know  not  whether  it  is  to  Talleyrand, 
that  we  are  to  attribute  Lord  Holland’s  incli¬ 
nation  to  pronounce  more  favourably  on  the 
character  of  Egalite,  than  his  contemporaries 
have  done,  whatever  their  shades  of  opinion. 
We  are  not  informed  on  what  grounds  we 
can  assume  that  ‘  no  man  has  been  more 
calumniated  than  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  or 
will  be  more  misrepresented  to  posterity.’ 
P.  21.  Lord  Holland  admits  that  ‘his 
habits  were  far  from  respectable.’  This  is 
surely  taking  us  a  likeness  in  miniature.  M. 
Thiers  is  ^Ider ;  he  describes  Egalite  as 
‘  livre  aux  mauvaises  moeurs,  il  uvait  abus4 
de  tous  les  dons  de  la  nature  et  de  la  for¬ 
tune.’  A  man  wbo  would  select  Laclos  as 
secretary  to  vouch  for  his  morals,  and  Dan- 
ton  us  a  pledge  for  his  politics,  gave  evi¬ 
dence  that  ‘  lea  liaiaont  dnngereuaea  ’  might 
exist  in  other  matters  than  in  gallantry.  This, 
and  his  associutijn  with  the  bloody  crew  of 
the  Montagnards,  might  di.-pose  of  his  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  character.  Lord  Holland  ad¬ 
mits,  ‘  that  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
persons  interested  in  keeping  up  the  influence 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  were  agents  in  the  re¬ 
volutions  of  the  10th  August  and  2d  Sep¬ 
tember,  1792;  and  that  the  only  party  which 
showed  the  least  disposition  to  connect  itself 
with  him,  were  a  portion  of  those  to  whose 
language  and  manoeuvres  the  horrors  of  that 
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last  day  are  mainly  attributed.’  (P.  29.) 
This,  surely,  is  conclusive.  We  cannot  for 
one  moment  accept,  in  palliation  of  his  vote 
condemning  Louis  XVI.  to  death,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  ‘  he  could  not  have  saved  the  King 
by  voting  against  his  death,  but  that  he,  more 
than  any  one  else  in  the  Assembly,  would 
have  accelerated  his  own  death  by  so  doing.’ 
(P.  32.)  This  plea  involves  a  principle  which 
would  justify  weakness  and  crime  in  almost 
all  cases.  We  need  only  look  to  the  proc'es 
verbal  of  the  Assembly,  to  see  that  his  vote, 
whatever  might  have  been  its  unworthy  mo¬ 
tive,  created  a  sensation  of  horror,  even  in 
the  Assembly  itself.  He  voted  twice.  First, 
against  the  appeal  to  the  people,  which  was 
proposed  with  a  view  of  giving  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  King  one  additional  chance  of  escape. 
The  second  vote  was  for  his  death, — the  most 
wanton  and  savage  act  even  of  revolutionary 
times.  In  both  cases  his  vote  was  motive, 
and  characteristic  of  all  his  base  selfishness. 
The  record  informs  us,  that,  in  voting  against 
the  appeal,  he  said,  ‘  Je  ne  m’occupe  que  de 
raon  devoir.  Je  dis.  Non.’  He  spoke  more 
fully  still  in  favour  of  death  : — ‘Uniqurtnent 
occupe  de  mon  devoir,  convaincu  que  tons 
ceux  qui  ont  attente  ou  attenteront  par  la 
suite  a  la  souveraint6  du  people,  meritent  la 
mort, — ^je  vote  pour  la  mort.’  Is  it  wonder¬ 
ful  that  this  should  have  been  followed  by  a 
‘  sourd  murmure  T  (Hist.  Pari.  vol.  xxiii.  p. 
144.)  The  justification  of  his  treason,  sug¬ 
gested  by  Lord  Holland,  is  likewise  sanction¬ 
ed  by  the  observations  of  M.  Thiers  on  the 
trial  and  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

‘  Oblige  de  se  rendre  supportable  aux  Ja¬ 
cobins  ou  de  pdrir,  le  due  pronon9a  la  mort 
de  son  parent,  et  retourna  a  sa  place  au 
milieu  de  I’agitation  causee  par  son  vote.  .  .  . 
Le  plus  profond  et  le  plus  volontaire  abaisse- 
ment  ne  pouvait  ni  calmer  les  defiances  ni 
conjurer  reehaffaud.’  (Thiers,  vol.  ii.  p.  357.) 

Lord  Holland  does  not  profess  much  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  northern  or  the  German 
courts.  He  does  full  credit,  however,  to  the 
character  of  the  great  Count  Bernstorff,  and 
forcibly  describes  that  steady  moderation 
which  enabled  him  to  continue  strong  in  con¬ 
sistency,  and  which  protected  him  from  the 
necessity  of  adopting,  like  so  many  other  con¬ 
temporaneous  stiitesmen,  tliat  ‘  pliancy  of 
principle,  for  which  history  will  withhold 
from  their  excesses  in  prosperity,  the  hon¬ 
ourable  excuse  of  fanaticism,  and  from  their 
sufferings  in  adversity,  tlie  grace  and  dignity 
of  martyrdom.’  (P.  56.)  Under  his  wise 
administration  Denmark  prospered,  and  Lord 
Holland  is  fully  justified  in  stating,  that  ‘  the 


commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  country  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  people  were  relieved  from  feudal 
burthens  which  oppressed  them  ;  tranquillity 
was  preserved,  justice  purely  administered, 
and  the  foreign  policy  conducted  in  a  manner 
creditable  and  even  glorious.’  (P.  53.)  This 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  considered 
that  at  this  time  the  king  was  in  a  state  of 
childishness  approaching  to  insanity.  Papers 
requiring  the  sign  manual  were  laid  before 
him  rather  as  a  medical  prescription,  to  oc¬ 
cupy  his  mind,  than  as  a  function  of  royalty. 
Meantime,  so  jealous  was  he  of  his  own 
rights,  that  finding  a  paper  had  been  signed 
by  the  Crown  Prince  in  anticipation,  and  be¬ 
fore  it  had  been  submitted  for  his  own  signa¬ 
ture,  on  the  next  occasion  when  called  on  for 
the  sign  manual,  ‘  to  the  surprise  and  con¬ 
sternation  of  the  courtiers,  he  signed  as 
Chriattau  Sf  Co.  ;  observing  that  though  once 
the  sole  proprietor  of  the  firm,  as  he  now 
discovered  that  he  was  reduced  to  be  a  part¬ 
ner  only,  he  wished  to  save  his  associates  the 
trouble  of  adding  their  names.  (P.51.)  At 
Paris,  where  it  was  the  fashion  to  undervalue 
the  intelligence  of  the  Scandinavian  race,  it 
had  been  once  reported,  with  witty  malice, 
that  a  Danish  traveller,  on  being  asked  what 
was  the  cordon  bleu  of  Denmar’a,  answered, 

‘  Monsieur,  le  Saint  Esprit  du  roi  mon  mailre, 
est  un  Elephant,’  alluding  to  the  first  order 
of  Danish  knighthood.  An  anecdote  given 
us  by  Lord  Holland  serves  to  prove  that  even 
in  the  case  of  their  sovereign  Frederick  VI., 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Christian,  the  spirit  of 
wit  might  still  occasionally  inspire  the  heavy 
animals  of  the  Baltic.  The  partition  of  the 
Slates  of  Europe  was  regulated  at  the  con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna  by  the  number  of  ‘  souls  ’  or 
inhabitants  within  the  ceded  States.  The 
King  of  Denmark,  as  we  know,  was  no  gainer 
by  these  changes.  On  taking  his  leave  at 
Vienna,  the  Emperor  assured  him  kindly  of 
the  universal  regard  and  respect  which  he 
had  acquired.  ‘  Pendant  votre  sejour  ici 
votre  Majeste  a  gagne  tous  les  coeurs.’  ‘  Mais 
pas  une  seule  Arne,’  was  the  ready  but  re¬ 
proachful  rejoinder.  We  should  have  wish¬ 
ed  to  have  heard  more  of  the  Danes.  We 
have  ever  felt  a  respect  for  these  ‘  English 
of  the  North,’  as  they  are  called  ;  a  title 
which  we  feel  more  than  ever  willing  to  con¬ 
cede  to  them  at  a  time  when  there  can  be  no 
question  concerning  their  patriotism  and  cour¬ 
age,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist 
between  diplomatists  and  the  German  people 
concerning  the  merits  of  the  cause  in  which 
these  noble  virtues  have  been  exhibited. 

The  warm  partiality  which  Lord  Holland 
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felt  at  all  times  for  Spain  and  the  Spaniards, 
is  fully  shown  by  the  attention  he  has  paid 
to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  its  princes,  and  its 
statesmen.  This  partiality  was  natural  in  the 
biographer  and  critic  of  the  great  dramatist 
of  Castile  ;  in  one  who  had  himself  not  only 
gathered,  but  transplanted  to  our  English 
soil  some  of  the  sweetest  flowers  of  the  Vega. 
So  disposed  was  he  to  praise  all  that  was 
Spanish,  that  we  recollect  well  hearing  him 
address  to  a  French  military  diplomatist  an 
energetic  panegyric  on  the  prowess  of  the 
Spanish  armies.  When  defeated  in  his  argu¬ 
ment,  as  his  friends  had  been  in  their  battles. 
Lord  Holland  closed  by  saying,  ‘  At  least  you 
must  confess  that  no  troops  in  Europe  can 
make  such  marches  as  the  Spaniards.’  ‘  True,’ 
replied  the  Frenchman,  ‘  provided  they  are 
marching  in  retreat.’  This  reply  was  con¬ 
clusive,  and  the  conversation  dropped. 

Undisguised  as  was  Lord  Holland’s  par¬ 
tiality,  he  could  not,  however,  create  patriots, 
heroes,  or  philosophers  out  of  the  materials 
before  him  in  the  Spanish  Royal  Collection. 
We  may  be  assured,  indeed,  by  our  guide, 
that  we  are  under  the  gilded  roofs  of  Madrid 
or  Aranjuez.  But  the  manners  and  morals 
to  which  we  are  introduced  seem  below  those 
of  the  most  w’retched  Venta,  and  the  food 
to  which  we  are  condemned  is  an  olla,  in 
which  rancid  oil  and  garlic  predominate.  The 
judgment  on  the  female  character  passed  by 
Charles  III.,  in  reply  to  the  confiding  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  son,  is  better  given  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  language  than  in  our  own, — ‘Carlos, 
Carlos,  que  tonto  que  eres.  Todiis,  si  todas, 
son  putas.’  [P.  73.  J  This  seems  well-founded 
on  Spanish  Royal  experience,  for  we  find 
little  in  the  social  state  and  individual  char¬ 
acters  painted  by  Lord  Holland,  at  variance 
with  this  sweeping  denunciation.  Nor  was 
this  corruption  confined  to  the  private  life 
of  the  great.  Its  influence  extended  to  affairs 
of  State ;  and  ministers  seem  to  have  been 
chosen  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  we 
are  informed  by  Juvenal  that  bequests  were 
made  in  Imperial  Rome.  Hence  the  most 
stupenduous  ignorance  is  exhibited  even  by 
ministers  of  some  natural  shrewdness  of  ca¬ 
pacity.  Lord  Holland  assures  us,  on  con¬ 
clusive  authority  [p.  135.],  that  in  documents 
coming  from  the  office  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  then  foreign  minister,  the  Hanseatic 
towns.  Villas  Hansealicas,  were  often  desig¬ 
nated  Islas  Asialicas.  He  adds,  that  he  was 
assured  that  the  same  Godoy  was  for  some 
time  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  affairs  before 
he  discovered  Prussia  and  Russia  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  being  led  into  this  mistake 


by  an  economical  arrangement,  which  induced 
the  two  courts  to  club  for  an  ambassador. 
Yet,  with  these  disqualifications,  Godoy  con¬ 
tinued  the  ruler  of  Spain  for  years.  Though 
ignorant  of  many  things,  he  was  so  far  con¬ 
scious  of  his  own  deficiencies  as  at  times  to 
select  his  instruments  of  government  with 
discretion.  To  him  Jovellanos  and  Saavedra, 
both  considerable  men,  owed  their  first  eleva¬ 
tion.  Lord  Holland,  on  the  whole,  seems  to 
have  considejed  Godoy  friendly  to  England, 
having  entered  into  office  on  anti-Gallican 
principles.  But  constancy  and  good  faith 
were  not  the  attributes  of  his  time  or  class. 
When  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Prince,  a 
right  was  conferred  on  him  by  patent  to  bear 
before  him,  on  all  solemnities,  a  golden  image 
of  Janus  ;  and  this  ‘  santo  Iddio  a  due  faccie  ’ 
was  not  an  inapt  emblem  of  his  policy  and 
that  of  too  many  others  of  greater  preten¬ 
sion.  The  ignorance  of  Godoy  was  at  leas- 
equalled  by  the  coarseness  of  his  royal  mas 
ter,  Charles  IV.,  who  is  justly  described  a 
‘  brutal,  silly,  and  credulous,  (p.  142.).  On 
discovering  the  treachery  of  his  son  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  which  amounted  nearly  to  treason,  his 
dignified  reply  to  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias’ 
protestations  of  innocence  was,  ‘  Tii  mientes, 
Fernando,  tii  mientes ;  y  tu  me  lo  pagar4s, 
si,  Fernando,  tu  me  lo  pagaras !’ 

The  dismiss<‘il  or  retirement  of  Spanish 
ministers  of  State  appears  at  times  accom- 
p.anied  with  forms  unknown  in  our  colder 
regions.  The  disgraced  minister  is  said  to 
be  ‘  jubilado,’  or  ‘  regaled,’  as  Lord  Holland 
translates  it.  We  know  not  whether  Mr. 
Fox  would  have  applied  the  term  ‘jubilado  ’ 
to  his  dismissal  in  1783,  or  Lord  Sidmouth 
to  his  overthrow  in  1804.  Nor  do  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  latter,  however  orthodox,  would 
have  felt  his  resignation  more  palatable  if, 
like  Jovellanos,  he  had  been  placed  in  strict 
ecclesiastical  custody,  and  been  condemned 
to  study  his  catechism  daily.  (P.  100.) 

It  is  interesting,  and  in  some  respects  in¬ 
structive,  to  find  how  often  in  these  pages 
proofs  recur  of  the  barbarous  policy  of  our 
Roman  Catholic  penal  code.  ‘Every  one 
conversant  with  the  modem  military  history 
of  Spain,’  observes  Lord  Holland,  ‘  or  with 
good  society  in  that  country,  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  large  proportion  of  their 
eminent  oflficers  who  were  either  born  or  de¬ 
scended  from  those  who  were  born  in  Ire¬ 
land.’  (P.  79.)  ‘O’Reilly,  who  rejected  all 
the  offers  of  Marshal  Laudon,  made  to  him 
when  prisoner  of  war,  tq  induce  him  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  imperial  service,  (p.  79.),  had 
been  a  young  Irish  adventurer.’  O’Farrel  is 
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classed  by  Lord  Holland  as  one  of  the  lead> 
ers  of  the  enlightened  party  which  proposed 
to  itself,  by  providing  against  political  abuses, 
to  raise  Spain  in  the  rank  of  European  States. 
Blake,  though  admitting  his  ‘  mala  estrella,’ 
is  consider^  by  Lord  Holland  an  accom¬ 
plished  soldier,  and  as  exercising  great  influ¬ 
ence  over  his  troops.  (P.  155.)  His  mili¬ 
tary  work  was  praised  by  General  Foy, — no 
mean  authority.  Blake’s  wife  took  refuge 
at  Plymouth  after  the  capture  of  Coruna. 

She  considered  herself  neglected  by  our  go¬ 
vernment,  which  confirmed  all  the  jealousy 
against  England  which  her  husband  derived 
from  his  Irish  origin.’  Of  O’Donnel  (Abi- 
shal)  Lord  Holland  speaks  less  favourably : 

*  He  retained  more  of  the  nation  from  which 
he  sprang,  than  of  that  in  which  he  was  born 
and  educated  to  arms.  He  showed  greater 
talent,  and  had  more  success,  than  all  the 
other  Spanish  generals;  but  he  was  unsteady, 
intemperate,  and  unreasonable,  and  regard- 
leas  of  truth  and  character.’  (P.169.) 

It  would,  however,  be  most  unjust  if,  from 
what  we  have  writtan  and  extracted,  we  were 
understood  to  suggest  or  to  countenance  the 
supposition  that  Spain,  at  the  period  described 
by  Lord  Holland,  did  not  produce,  or  that 
it  does  not  now  contain,  men  of  those  noble 
and  manly  endowments,  and  of  that  chival¬ 
rous  sense  of  honour  and  patriotism,  which 
form  the  genuine  Castilian.  We  hope  and 
believe  that  such  men  do  exist  at  present. 
That  there  were  many  such  in  the  times  de¬ 
scribed  by  Lord  Holland  is  proved  by  the 
pages  before  us.  Of  these  Melchor  de 
Jovellanos  was  a  bright  example;  and  we 
feel  great  pleasure  in  extracting  Lord  Hol¬ 
land’s  description  of  his  character,  which  is 
not  only  interesting  in  itself,  but  affords  a 
good  specimen  of  Lord  Holland’s  style  : — 
‘Jovellanos  distinguished  himself  at  an  early 
period  of  life  by  his  literary  productions  in 
verse  and  prose,  his  taste  in  the  arts,  and 
his  extensive  knowledge  in  all  branches  of 
political  economy.  Great  as  were  his  intel¬ 
lectual  endowments,  bis  moral  qualities  were 
in  unison  with  them.  The  purity  of  his 
taste  was  of  a  piece  with  that  of  his  mind ; 
and  the  correctness  of  his  language  a  picture 
of  his  well  regulated  life.  In  the  persuasive 
smoothness  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  mild 
dignity  of  his  demeanour,  one  seemed  to  read 
the  serenity  of  his  temper  and  the  elevation 
of  his  character.’  (Pp.  90,  91.)  Yet  this 
man  was  condemned  to  the  dungeons  of 
Majorca ! 

Another  distinguished  man  was,  like  Jo¬ 
vellanos,  a  native  of  the  Asturias.  Augustin 


Arguelles  was  an  early  visitor  to  England ; 
he  bad  acquired  a  knowledge  of  our  language 
and  literature,  very  uncommon  among  the 
natives  of  the  Peninsula  ;  yet  he  was  jealous 
of  our  country,  of  its  foreign  policy,  and  even 
of  our  great  Captain,  to  whom  Spain  owed 
its  deliverance.  His  unblemished  integrity 
and  rare  disinterestedness  were  exhibited  to 
the  very  close  of  his  life,  when,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  he  declined  receiving  the  large  income 
allotted  to  the  high  office  which  he  filled 
near  the  present  Queen  of  Spain  during  her 
minority.  He  had  to  sustain  severe  trials  both 
of  prosperity  and  of  misfortune  ;  and  perhaps 
it  was  to  the  former  he  yielded,  and  fell  a 
victim.  He  was  tempted  by  the  intoxication 
of  popular  applause,  and  he  did  not  always 
use  for  the  best  purposes  the  almost  un¬ 
limited  ascendancy  granted  to  him  in  the 
Cortes.  The  proceedings  of  that  body  were 
often  unwise,  and  sometimes  unjust.  But 
after  Arguelles  had  undergone  the  cruelties 
indicted  by  Ferdinand  ;  after  a  confinement 
of  eighteen  months  in  an  unwholesome  prison 
at  Madrid  ;  after  his  subsequent  imprison¬ 
ment  in  an  African  fortress — he  sought  and 
found  an  asylum  in  a  country  where  his 
‘  consistency  of  principle,  firmness  of  spirit, 
and  austerity  of  virtue  in  public  and  in  pri¬ 
vate,’  were  justly  appreciated.  In  this 
country  we  have  reason  to  know  that  the 
great  commander  towards  whom,  in  the 
palmy  days  of  political  triumph,  Arguelles 
had  expressed  jealousy  and  mistrust,  had 
opportunities,  of  which  he  availed  himself, 
of  marking  his  discriminating  kindness  to  the 
political  exile,  and  in  contributing  to  his  hap¬ 
piness  and  contentment. 

This  notice  of  some  of  the  great  and  noble 
Spaniards  would  be  indeed  incomplete  if  all 
mention  were  omitted  of  one  as  well  known 
and  deservedly  valued  in  our  home  circles  as 
he  had  been  in  our  battle  fields.  The  nobler 
characteristics  of  the  Spanish  race  were 
never  more  appropriately  represented  than 
by  Alava.  The  friend  and  associate  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  he  was  worthy  of  that  high  distinc¬ 
tion.  He  appreciated  it,  as  much  as  he  did 
his  name  of  Spaniard.  He  spoke  of  his 
great  commander  with  a  devoted  tenderness 
which  seemed  only  next  to  the  love  he  bore 
his  country,  and  his  young  queen.  Lord 
Holland  was  well  qualified  to  appreciate  bis 
character,  which,  as  he  describes  it,  and  as 
we  recollect  it,  in  many  points  resembled 
his  own.  ‘Alava,’ he  tells  us,  (p.  159.), 
‘  was  impetuous  in  temper,  and  heedless  in 
conversation  ;  but  yet  so  honest,  so  natural, 
so  cheerful,  and  so  affectionate,  that  the 
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mo«t  resenred  man  could  scarcely  hare  mren 
less  offence  than  he  who  commanded  the 
respect  of  so  many  by  his  intrepid  openness 
and  sincerity.’  We  may  add  two  anecdotes 
of  Alava,  which  are  highly  characteristic, 
and  which  will,  to  most  of  our  readers,  be 
new.  Sitting  at  table  near  a  member  of 
Lord  Grey’s  gfovernment,  and  heartily  ex¬ 
pressing  his  approval  of  a  branch  of  policy 
then  under  discussion,  he  suddenly  turned 
round  and  exclaimed,  with  all  the  vehemence 
of  the  South,  '  Hut  you  must  not  think 
1  can  ever  prefer  this  government-  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington — it  is  he  whom  I  love !’ 
At  a  later  peri^,  when  about  to  take  leave 
of  England,  he  visited  a  private  family, 
where  he  had  been  received  in  the  most 
familiar  intimacy.  Fur  one  of  the  young 
ladies  of  that  family  the  old  soldier  and  min¬ 
ister  had  always  manifested  an  affectionate 
and  parental  regard.  He  took  leave  with 
emotion.  Returning  from  the  door  to  repeat 
his  farewell,  he,  for  the  last  time,  addressed 
his  favourite: — ‘You  are  good,  you  are 
young ;  your  prayers  will  be  heard ;  let  me 
entreat  you,  for  my  sake,  when  you  kneel  to 
God,  never  forget  a  prayer  for  my  queen.’ 
but  we  must  close  this  subject,  and  pass  to 
the  last  which  calls  fur  our  attention. 

There  are  two  particularities  which,  though 
they  add  to  the  force  and  graphic  interest  of 
Lord  Holland’s  Reminiscences,  have  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  impair  that  calmness  and  impartiality 
which  are  indispensable  requisites  in  an  histo¬ 
rian.  We  mean  his  irrepressible,  but  some¬ 
what  indiscriminating,  sympathy  for  misfor¬ 
tune  ;  and  his  readiness  to  receive  with  undue 
favour  all  evidence  tendered  on  behalf  of  the 
cause,  or  the  persons,  who  interested  his 
feelings,  both  these  influences  seem  to  have 
been  brought  into  play  in  dealing  with  the 
character  of  Napoleon.  We  do  not  believe 
that  Lord  Holland  would  himself  have  denied 
that  this  portion  of  his  work  was  so  far  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  bias,  that  his  inclination  was  to 
convey  a  favourable  impression  of  one  whom 
he  deemed  the  greatest  man  in  Europe.  We 
do  nut  mean  to  suggest  that  this  is  done  at 
any  unworthy  sacrifice.  Lord  Holland  never 
seeks  to  palliate  the  cruelty  of  Napoleon  in 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  d’Enghein.  On  the 
contrary,  he  affirms  ‘  that  no  discovery  that 
he  can  conjecture  can  efface  the  stain  that 
guilt  left  on  the  French  Government.’  (P. 
225.)  Nor  does  he  condescend  to  give  the 
weight  of  his  authority  to  that  most  absurd 
of  all  delusions,  which  holds  up  to  mankind 
the  military  ruler  of  France  as  the  friend  of 
civil  liberty  or  of  popular  rights.  Though 


called  by  Pitt  the  ‘  child  and  champion  of 
Jacobinism,’  Napoleon  never  exhibited  any 
filial  duty  towards  his  parent ;  against  whom, 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  ready  at  all  times  to 
enter  the  lists  and  to  do  battle.  It  is  true, 
that  in  the  early  stages  of  his  life  he  spoke 
revolutionary  language,  and  assumed  the  re¬ 
publican  garb.  In  so  doing  he  bent  to  neces¬ 
sity,  spoke  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  wore  the 
habit  of  the  day.  Nor  could  he  otherwise 
have  risen  to  pi)wer, — great  as  was  his  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  commanding  as  was  his  genius.  His 
earliest  tendencies  were,  in  truth,  towards 
authority  and  despotism.  Even  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  his  dreams  led  him  to  calculate 
whether,  with  an  army  of  2000  men,  he  could 
not  have  made  himself  the  ‘  principe’  or  ruler 
of  Italy.  (P.  210.)  If  in  his  youth  he  had 
embraced  any  democratic  convictions,  his  own 
testimony  establishes  that  they  were  soon 
cast  a.«ide.  We  doubt  whether  they  were 
ever  strongly  rooted.  Lord  Holland  informs 
us  that,  ‘  by  Napoleon’s  own  account  of  him¬ 
self,  it  was  in  Egypt  he  weaned  his  mind 
from  the  republican  illusions  in  which  his 
early  youth  had  been  nursed.  Those  who 
knew  him  well,  a.ssured  me  that  the  scenes  of 
the  Revolution  had  estranged  and  even  dis¬ 
gusted  him  with  democracy ;  he  checked 
every  tendency  to  revive  in  France,  or  pro¬ 
duce  elsewhere,  any  excesses  of  that  nature, 
from  a  conviction  that  the  evil  created  by 
them  was  {)ositive  and  certain, — the  ultimate 
good  to  be  derived  from  them,  uncertain  and 
problematical.’  (P.267.)  During  ‘  the  hun¬ 
dred  days,’  whatever  approach  he  made  to¬ 
wards  popular  principles,  he  made  under 
compulsion, — and  it  is  unquestionable  that 
he  hated,  and  perhaps  despised,  the  doc- 
trinnires  and  philosophers  with  whom  he  was 
at  that  time  reduced  to  make  terms,  regard¬ 
ing  them  as  much  his  personal  enemies,  as 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  themselves.  Count 
Mole  assured  Lord  Holland,  on  the  authority 
of  Napoleon  himself,  that  Napoleon  felt  great 
apprehensions  lest  the  Republicans  should 
prevail ;  and  he  acknowledged  that  had  he 
but  foreseen  how  much  of  compliance  with 
the  democratic  party  would  have  been  re¬ 
quired,  he  never  would  have  left  Elba.  (P. 
303.)  We  have  dwelt  upou  this,  because 
the  absurdity  of  connecting  the  name  of  Na¬ 
poleon  Buonaparte  with  the  cause  of  liberty — 
though  recognised  as  such  by  rational  men — 
is  not  admitted  by  the  fanatical  and  the  ig¬ 
norant,  at  home  or  abroad.  It  appears  to  us 
the  most  irrational  of  all  attempts  at  impos¬ 
ture  in  hero-worship.  If  there  be  a  class 
who  are  desirous  of  raising  temples  to  such 
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a  divinity,  let  them  do  so  on  the  ground  of  1 
his  military  genius  and  achievements.  f 

Lord  Holland  admits  that  the  evidence  on  j 
■which  he  writes  was,  in  the  strongest  sense  { 
of  the  word,  ex  pnrle.  We  do  not  mean  that  t 
it  was  therefore  inadmissible.  Our  objections  j 
go  more  to  the  credit  than  to  tlie  competency  ( 
of  his  witnesses.  Lord  Holland  describes  ] 
this  portion  of  his  work  to  be  no  more  than  < 
'  a  transcript  of  some  hasty  and  rambling  i 
notes  taken  on  receiving  the  news  of  Napo-  1 
Icon’s  death  in  1821.’  (P.187.)  The  gen-  \ 

erous  attention  and  kindness  which  both  i 
Lord  and  Lady  Holland  had  shown  to  the  I 
captive  of  St.  Helena,  in  supplying  his  many 
wants  and  lessening  the  inevitable  trials  of  i 
his  seclusion,  were  well  known  and  justly  > 
appreciated  throughout  Europe.  This  kind¬ 
ness  on  their  part,  as  we  learn,  ‘  introduced 
them  to  the  society  of  those  who  openly  pro¬ 
fessed,  or  sincerely  felt,  most  veneration  for 
Napoleon  ;’  and  we  are  informed  that  it  was 
from  the  conversation  of  these  parties  that 
Lord  Holland’s  notes  were  taken.  We  con¬ 
fess  we  cannot  but  feel  some  mistrust  of  this 
information  ;  not  so  much  from  a  suspicion 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Lord  Holland’s 
informants  to  mislead,  as  from  the  inevitable 
and  justifiable  consequences  of  their  respect, 
gratitude,  and  affection  for  one,  who,  having 
been  their  monarch  and  their  hero,  was  finally 
raised  to  the  higher  dignity  of  being  made 
their  martyr. 

We  do  not  therefore  feel  surprise,  if,  fore¬ 
warned  against  such  influences,  we  are  driven 
to  refuse  our  a.ssent  to  some  few  of  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  Lord  Holland.  We  are,  perhaps, 
cold  and  phlegmatic,  and  too  fearful  lest  any 
false  enthusiasm  should  carry  us  astray. 
Lord  Holland  condemns,  as  cruel  and  un¬ 
generous,  the  confinement  of  Napoleon  at 
8t.  Helena.  In  this  we  cannot  concur.  As 
to  the  want  of  those  courtesies  and  atten¬ 
tions  which  might  have  alleviated  his  impri¬ 
sonment  without  endangering  his  safe  cus¬ 
tody, — the  petty  torments  and  mortifications, 
the  limitations  imposed  on  his  supply  of 
books  and  necessaries,  the  refusal  of  a  bar¬ 
ren  title  to  one  who  had  ruled  and  conquered 
half  the  territories  of  Europe,  and  with  whom 
we  had  not  only  fought  but  negotiated, — all 
this  was  inexcusable.  There  was  exhibited  I 
throughout,  a  wretched  and  pitiful  meanness, 
as  well  as  a  want  of  common  feeling,  dis¬ 
graceful  to  all  concerned.  But  that  Napo¬ 
leon  should  have  been  subjected  to  such  re¬ 
straints  as  were  indispensable  to  his  safe  cus¬ 
tody,  was  due  to  the  best  interests  of  man¬ 
kind, — more  especially  after  his  escape  from 


Elba  had  proved  how  undeserving  he  was  of 
further  confidence.  Lord  Holland,  indeed, 
justifies  this  breach  of  treaty  obligations,  by 
an  assertion  made,  on  the  authority  of  an 
anonymous  witness,  that  the  removal  of  Na¬ 
poleon  to  St.  Helena  had  already  been  ‘  start¬ 
ed  and  discussed’  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  any  resolution  to  this 
effect  had  ever  been  adopted.  A  supposed 
negotiation  between  our  Government  and  the 
East  India  Government,  to  place  St.  Helena 
under  the  control  of  the  Crown,  is  relied  upon 
in  evidence  of  the  participation  of  England  in 
this  design.  No  such  negotiation  is  proved. 
Nor  was  it  in  any  re8j>ect  recjuisite,  even  for 
the  imputed  purpose.  St.  Helena  continued 
under  the  authority  of  the  Com  pany  d uring  the 
whole  of  Napoleon’s  captivity,  and  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  after  his  death.  It  was  only  on 
the  last  renewal  of  the  E-ast  India  Company’s 
charter  that  the  island  was  transferred  to  the 
Crown.  It  is  true  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  then  judged  to  be  necessary  to  give 
legality  to  his  detention  and  to  authorise  his 
treatment  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  With  this 
view  the  56.  Geo.  III.  c.  22.  was  passed.  In 
the  statute  passed  concurrently  for  regulating 
the  intercourse  with  St.  Helena  (c.  24.),  there 
was  a  clause  specially  saving  the  commercial 
rights  of  the  East  India  Company;  but  no 
assent  of  that  corporation  seems  to  have 
been  given  or  required.  Lord  Brougham, 
then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
stated  his  belief  that  on  the  question  of 
‘  securing  the  safe  custody  of  the  person  of 
Napoleon  opinions  would  be  almost  unani¬ 
mous  ;’  and  he  added,  in  a  subsequent  ex¬ 
planation,  '  that  no  term  could  be  put  to  this 
imprisonment,  except  under  circumstances 
which  it  was  impossible  to  anticipate.’  (Pari. 
Debates,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  210,  211.)  Thus  the 
whole  hypothesis  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  excusing  a  violation  of  engagement  falls  to 
the  ground  ;  and  the  naked  fact  remains  that 
the  prisoner  of  Elba  had  disregarded  his 
sacred  obligation, — and  that,  unless  effectual 
measures  were  resorted  to,  rendering  a  second 
breach  of  faith  impossible,  a  second  escape 
or  an  attempt  at  escape — with  all  its  calami- 
tie  to  urope — was  far  from  improbable. 

I  A  most  curious  method  of  raising  the  sup- 
I  plies  was  resorted  to  by  Napoleon  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  outfit  for  his  great  Italian 
campaign.  It  has  been  justly  considered  a 
mere  vulgar  error,  to  ascribe  to  chance  events 
of  which  we  are  un’able  to  state  a  suflicient 
cause.  But  in  this  instance  we  find  that 
chance,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
mits,  however,  that  be  traced  in  the  conduct 
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was  the  cause  of  events  the  most  important. 
It  appears  that  the  Directory  was  unwilling, 
or  unable,  to  supply  their  general  with  the 
sum  he  required  for  himself  and  his  personal 
staff.  After  drawing  on  the  funds  and  on 
the  generosity  of  his  friends,  he  resorted  to 
Junot,  then  a  young  officer,  and  a  fretjuenter 
of  the  tables  of  play.  Napoleon  confided 
to  him  all  the  money  he  had  collected,  to 
whi^h  Junot  added  the  price  of  his  own  sil- 
ver-hilted  sword.  He  was  directed  by  his 
commander  to  risk  the  whole, — to  lose  or  so 
to  increase  it  as  to  enable  the  Italian  expedi¬ 
tion  to  be  undertaken.  He  was  promised  as 
a  reward  the  appointment  of  aid-de-camp. 
Junot  won  an  amount  far  beyond  his  expecta¬ 
tion  ;  but  on  reporting  his  success  he  ivus  or¬ 
dered  by  his  employer  to  return  and  try  his 
fortune  once  more, — to  double  or  to  lose  the 
entire  sum.  Fortune  was  airain  favourable. 
A  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  francs 
was  won ;  the  journey  was  accomplished, 
the  command  assumed,  and  the  splendid  vic- 
t«>ries  of  the  campaign  of  Italy  ensued,  j 
Thus,  perhaps,  the  crown  of  the  Caesars 
may  be  said  to  have  depended  on  the  cast 
of  a  die,  and  the  independence  of  the  Pope 
to  have  bt'en  the  result  of  drawing  ‘  grande 
on  petiie  figure.’  (P.  217.)  Never  has  there 
been  another  game  played  for  so  mighty  a 
stake. 

It  is  ahmost  as  curious  a  fact  to  learn,  on 
the  authority  of  Murveldt,  the  minister  who 
negotiated  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio,  that, 
even  after  Napoleon  had  signed  that  treaty, 
contrary  to  his  instructions,  thus  giving  a 
signal  proof  of  his  self-reliance,  he  should 
have  been  offered  by  Austria  a  safe  retreat 
and  a  small  principality  in  Germany.  (P. 
242.)  How  little  it  could  then  have  been 
anticipated,  that  the  soldier,  to  whom  so  pal¬ 
try  a  bribe  was  tendered,  should  within  a 
few  short  years  be  the  victor  at  Austerlitz, 
should  plant  his  eagles  on  the  walls  of  Vienna, 
and  become  the  son-in-law  of  the  Em{)eror. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  it  could 
have  been  possible  by  any  course  of  British 
policy  to  have  maintained  the  Peace  of 
Amiens.  M.  Gallois,  who  from  his  ability 
and  his  honourable  independence  was  worthy 
of  being  consulted  by  his  Sovereign,  gave 
his  opinion  frankly  :  ‘  England  might  have 
done  more  to  preserve  peace,  but  France 
has  not  done  all  she  could  to  obtain  it.’ 
(P.  233.)  Napoleon  must  have  felt  the 
•security  of  his  position  arising  from  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  continental  sove¬ 
reigns.  They  could  hardly  sleep  in  peace 
whilst  the*  Corsican  sat  in  the  king’s  gate. 


still  less  when  he  was  the  superior  of  kings 
themselves.  He  therefore  felt  that  the  war 
must  come,  and  that  it  was  better  to  meet  it 
before  peace  had  unnerved  his  army,  and 
destroyed  his  means  of  attack  and  defence : 

‘  II  faut  d’ailleurs,’  he  observed,  ‘  I’armee, — 
les  g^n4raux  ;’  and  he  feared  he  might  lose 
both  by  a  protracted  peace.  Without  stop¬ 
ping  to  examine  to  what  extent  this  hostile 
spirit  existed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it 
may  he  doubted  whether  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  government,  the  legislature,  and 
the  people  of  England  warranted  the  bttlief 
which  Napoleon  expressed  to  his  philosophic 
counsellor  Gallois :  ‘  L’Angleterre  veut  abso- 
lument  la  guerre.  Elle  I’aura.’  He  was  prob¬ 
ably  much  more  truthful  when  he  added, 

*  quant  a  moi  j’ea  suis  ravi.’  (P.  234.)  One 
of  the  weakne^se8  of  Napoleon  was  his  sen¬ 
sibility  to  the  abuse  contained  in  the  English 
journals.  What  Lord  Holland  terms  ‘  the 
scurrility  of  the  newspapers’  (p.  232.) ‘at 
that  period  created  a  constant  irritation  in 
the  mind  of  NH[M>leon,  and  contributed  to 
accelerate  and  embitter  the  rupture  between 
the  two  countries.’  (P.  263.)  Mounier,  and 
his  twelve  clerks,  employed  to  abridge  and 
translate  from  our  daily  papers  all  the  para¬ 
graphs  pointed  against  the  emperor  and  bis 
family,  must  have  furnished  him  with  an 
abundance  of  means  to  perform  his  function 
of  a  self-tormentor.  How  great  a  mistake 
was  it  to  consider  that  the  public  journals  of 
the  day  necessarily  spoke  the  sense  of  the 
people,  or  implied  the  assent  and  approval 
of  parliament  or  of  the  ministry  !  But  the 
whole  course  of  these  events  prove  how  great 
a  responsibility  rests  upon  journalists.  In 
discussions  on  foreign  policy,  these  writers 
are  freed  from  direct  or  legal  responsibility, 
yet  from  their  own  desks  they  possess,  and 
sometimes  exercise,  the  power  of  kindling 
angry  pa.ssions  which  can  only  be  extinguish¬ 
ed  in  blood.  Napoleon  either  did  not  know, 
or  would  not  admit,  that  the  feelings  as  well 
as  the  interests  of  England  were  eminently 
pacific.  We  believe  them  to  be  still  more  so 
at  present. 

In  an  article  like  the  present  it  would  be 
out  of  place  to  enter  at  any  length  upon  the 
political  career  of  Buonaparte ;  nor  does 
Lord  Holland  do  so,  probably,  for  the  same 
reason.  Some  of  his  statements  are,  how¬ 
ever,  so  important,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  them  over.  Talleyrand’s  judgment  on 
the  errors  which  his  master  had  committed 
belongs  to  history :  ‘  He  committed  three 
capital  faults,’  the  diplomatist  observed,  ‘  and 
to  them  his  fall,  scarce  less  extraordinary 
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than  hU  elevation,  is  to  be  ascribed, — Spain. 
Russia,  and  the  Pope.’  (P.  317.)  To  these 
Lord  Holland  justly  adds,  ‘  the  neglect  of 
making  peace  after  the  victories  of  Liitzen 
and  Bautzen  in  1813.’  This  la.st  error  was 
admitted  by  Napoleon  in  conversation  with 
Mr.  Fiizakerly  :  ‘  Je  me  croyais  assez  fort 
pour  ne  pas  faire  la  paix,  et  je  me  suis 
trompe  ;  sans  cela  c’otait  assurement  le  mo¬ 
ment  de  faire  la  paix.’  (P.  319.)  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  he  also  committed  a 
similar  error  at  a  later  time.  Even  at  Cha- 
tillon,  in  1814,  though  he  must  then  have 
submitted  to  conditions  far  less  favourable 
than  in  the  previous  years,  he  might  have 
preserved,  by  peace,  an  imperial  crown,  and 
possibly  have  transmitted  to  his  offspring  a 
noble  inheritance.  Mignet  considers,  that 
the  sacrifice  required  at  that  time  was  too 
great  to  have  been  acquiesced  in  by  Napo¬ 
leon  or  by  France.  Lord  Holland,  who  had 
seen  the  official  papers  of  Caulincourt,  ex¬ 
presses  his  confidence  in  the  integrity  and 
pacific  intentions  of  that  negotiator ;  he  ad- 
of  Napoleon  ‘  an  intention  of  not  only  vio¬ 
lating  faith  with  the  Allies,  but,  in  case  of 
need,  of  disavowing  and  sacrificing  the  honour 
of  the  minister  who  was  serving  his  country 
with  zeal,  Uilent,  and  fidelity,’  (P,  296.)  This 
is  a  strong  condemnation  from  Lord  Holland, 
and  it  seems  deserved  ;  Napoleon  evidently 
felt  it  difficult  to  justify,  or  even  to  account 
for,  his  conduct.  We  have  reiison  to  believe 
from  other  sources  of  information,  that  when 
asked  bv  Captain  Usher  why  he  had  nut  made 
peace  at  Chatillon,  after  some  inconclusive 
assertions  of  the  faithlessness  of  his  enemies, 
he  ended  by  saying,  ‘  et  d’ailieurs  j’avais  de 
I’humeur !’ 

The  judgments  on  the  French  character 
pronounced  by  Napoleon  give  us  some  in¬ 
sight  into  his  rootle  of  government .  ‘  Le 
Fran9ais  aime  TegHlile,  mais  il  ne  se  soucie 
pas  l^aucuup  de  la  liberte,’  was  an  observa¬ 
tion  made  at  Elba  to  the  present  Lord 
Fortescue.  Therefore  it  was  that  he  gave 
to  France  the  benefit,  and  to  the  world  the 
example,  of  the  C(Kle  Napoleon,  and  yet 
never  ventured,  till  he  was  under  duress,  to 
make  any  real  approach  towards  free  institu¬ 
tions.  He  condemns  the  Directory,  ‘  parce- 
qu’ils  ne  savent  rien  faire  jouer  I’iraagination 
de  la  nation.’  (P.  243.)  He  himself  therefore 
endeavoured,  in  all  things  and  at  all  cost,  to 
dazzle  and  to  astonish.  His  attention  to  the 
corps  of  savans  who  accompanied  him  to 
Egypt  was  intended  to  react  on  public  opin¬ 
ion,  through  the  press  and  literature.  The 
French  soldiery  do  not  seem  to  have  partici¬ 


pated  in  the  respect  of  their  commander  for 
this  learned  corps.  On  the  contrary,  the 
philosophers,  prosecuting  their  march  mount¬ 
ed  on  asses,  are  said  to  have  been  the  object 
of  rather  irreverent  jests :  ‘  V^oila  b6te  d’ane  !’ 
the  soldiers  exclaimed  when  they  saw  a 
aacanl,  and  ‘Voila  un  savant!’  when  they 
overtook  a  donkey.  The  same  desire  to  act 
on  the  imagination  dictated  those  ‘  songs  of 
triumph,’  the  bulletins  of  the  grand  army. 
A  similar  experiment  was  made,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  when  he  tried  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  his  scraps  from  Plutarch,  and  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  character  of  Themistocles.  In  this 
case  he  had  mistaken  his  man  :  ‘  On  the  im¬ 
passive  ice  the  lightnings  played,’  All  that 
seems  to  have  been  noticed  by  George  IV. 
in  this  memorable  letter  was,  that  he  had  be¬ 
gun  it  according  to  etiquette,  *  Altes.se  Roy- 
ale,’ — an  observation  somewhat  trivial,  but 
not  the  less  characteristic.  Lord  Holland 
denies  that  Napoleon  ever  actually  embraced 
the  faith  of  Islamism,  or  affected  to  do  so. 
But  he  conformed  to  many  Mahometan  cere¬ 
monies  ;  and  in  some  of  his  public  documents 
and  interviews  he  adopted  a  form  of  speech 
savouring  of  the  Koran  and  of  the  East. 
This  again  was  ‘  pour  faire  jouer  I’imagina- 
tion.’ 

With  the  same  object  of  prorlucinga  start¬ 
ling  effect,  and  to  obtain  power  or  reputation 
under  false  pretences,  Napoleon  condescend¬ 
ed  to  resort  to  the  vulgar  prrrcess  of  what  in 
our  university  life  is  called  ‘  cramming,’ — a 
process  not  unknown,  we  believe,  either  to 
kings  or  statesmen.  Visiting  Caen  with 
.Maria  Louise,  and  a  train  of  crowned  heads 
and  princes,  the  prefect,  an  old  friend,  hav¬ 
ing  supplied  him  with  statistical  tables  of  the 
provinces,  he  observed,  ‘  C’est  bon  ;  vous  et 
moi  feroiis  bien  de  I’esprit  la  dessus,  demain 
au  conseil.’  Accordingly  he  astonished  the 
landed  proprietors  by  liis  minute  knowledge 
of  the  prices  of  go^  nnd  bad  cider,  and 
other  produce.  (P.315.)  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  no  necessity  for  any  affectation  or  arti¬ 
fice  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  as  regarded  ac¬ 
curacy  and  knowledge  of  detail,  in  many  or 
perhaps  in  most  <'ases.  He  exhibited  to  some 
of  our  officers  at  Elba  a  practical  aciiuaintance 
with  nautical  affairs  which  amazed  them.  His 
in({uiries  were  unceasing,  and  from  the  nature 
of  them  must  have  led  in  some  instances  to 
unflattering  replies.  When  on  board  the 
Undaunted  he  saw  the  crew  breakfasting  on 
the  best  cocoa,  an  article  which  at  that  time 
would  have  been  a  luxury  to  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  Parisian  beauty :  ‘  How  long  have  your 
seamen  had  this  allowance  ?’  he  asked  of 
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Capt.  Usher.  ‘From  the  commencement  of 
your  Imperial  Majesty’s  continental  system,’ 
was  the  answer.  Napoleon  was  silenced. 
We  have  had  ourselves  further  evidence  of  the 
minute  accuracy  of  his  knowledge.  A  very 
gallant  Irish  officer  commanded  a  small  ves¬ 
sel  of  war  off  Elba.  Invited  to  the  Emper¬ 
or’s  table,  his  host  asked  his  birth-place.  On 
finding  that  he  came  from  the  banks  of  the 
Shannon,  ‘  Grande  et  belle  fleuve  que  votre 
Shannon !’  observed  the  Emperor.  ‘  But,’ 
he  added,  ‘it  is  ill-defended.  Your  seaward 
roadstead  is  at  a  place  named  Tarbert.  Your 
batteries  are  commanded.  I  could  have 
landed  my  troops  out  of  reach  of  shot.  I 
could  have  taken  your  batteries  en  revtrs, 
and  have  thrown  your  guns  (culbule)  into 
the  sea.  What  then  would  have  become  of 
your  vessels  lying  at  anchor  and  laden  with 
grain  for  the  army  in  the  Peninsula  V  We 
give  this  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  the 
gallant  officer  to  whom  the  remark  was  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  who  by  his  own  local  knowledge 
had  perfect  means  of  vouching  the  accuracy 
of  the  observation. 

Talleyrand  observes  of  his  master  (p.  317.), 

‘  II  etait  mal  el^ve,’  and  had  but  very  little 
regard  for  truth.  Yet  he  assures  us  that 
‘  C'est  incalculable  ce  qu’il  produisait ;  plus 
qu’aucun  homme,  plus  qu’aucun  quatre 
hommes,  que  j'ai  jamais  connu.  Son  genie 
etait  inconcevable.  Rien  n’egalaitson  esprit, 
sa  capacitu  de  travail,  sa  facilite  de  produire. 

11  avait  de  la  sagacite  aussi.  Ce  n’ctait  que 
rarement  que  son  mauvais  judgment  I’em- 
portait,  et  c’etait  tonjours  lorsqu’il  ne  s’etait 
pas  dunne  le  terns  de  consulter  celui  d’autres 
personnes.’  (P.289.)  .  .  .  ‘  II  avait  le  sen¬ 
timent  du  grand,  mais  pa.s  du  beau.’  (P. 
200.)  And  accordingly,  except  in  one  touch¬ 
ing  insUtnce,  in  which,  however,  his  sterner 
nature  ultimately  resumed  its  empire,  we  see 
nothing  that  bespeaks  any  strength  or  refine¬ 
ment  of  feeling.  The  exceptional  ciise  to 
which  we  allude,  was  his  interview  with  Jose¬ 
phine  before  the  divorce.  When  he  repre¬ 
sented  to  her  that  his  family,  his  minis¬ 
ters,  ‘  enfin  lout  le  monde,’  were  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  a  divorce,  and  concluded  by  asking, 

‘  Qu’en  dis  tu  done  ?  cela  sera-t-il  7  The 
reply  of  the  wife  was  as  eloquent  and 
pathetic  as  love  and  sorrow  could  make  it : 

‘  Que  veux  tu,  que  j’en  dise  ?’  Si  tes  frdres, 
tes  ministree,  tout  le  monde,  sont  centre  moi, 
et  il  n’jr  a  que  toi  seul  pour  me  defendre.’  .  .  . 
‘Tu  n  as  que  moi  pour  te  defendre,’  he  ex¬ 
claimed  with  emotion;  ‘Eh  bien !  tu  I’em- 
porteras.’  It  is  a  blot  which  can  never  be 
effaced  that  he  broke  this  engagement,  and 


brought  himself  to  cast  aside  the  only  Ue  of 
real  affection  which  appears  to  have  bound 
him  to  humanity.  It  was  in  harmony  with 
his  character  to  have  rejected  the  supplica¬ 
tions  of  the  attractive  and  excellent  Queen  of 
Prussia,  and  to  have  told  her  roughly,  when 
she  entreated  an  asylum  for  her  children, 
that  Magdeburg  was  worth  one  hundred 
queens.’  But  to  have  thrown  off  the  woman 
who  had  been  his  faithful  and  devoted  com¬ 
panion  in  his  early  struggles,  and  during  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  varying  fortunes,  showed 
a  hardness  of  nature  which  we  cannot  par¬ 
don,  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  con¬ 
scious  of  this.  To  M.  Gallois  he  said,  ‘  Je 
n’aime  pas  beaucoup  les  femmes,  ni  le  jeu  ; 
enfin  rein ;  je  suis  tout  a  fait  un  £tre  poli¬ 
tique.’  With  our  habits  and  feelings,  and 
with  examples  before  us  drawn  from  our  own 
time,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that,  in 
order  to  constitute  the  character  of  a  ‘  happy 
statesman,’  any  more  than  that  of  a  *  happy 
warrior,’  it  is  necessary  that  the  affections 
and  sympathies  should  be  blunted  or  extin¬ 
guished.  Elevation  of  mind  is  inconsistent 
with  any  such  unnatunil  sacrifices,  and  with¬ 
out  elevation  of  mind  true  political  greatness 
cannot  exist. 

Lord  Holland  gives  us  some  insight  into 
the  intellectual  pursuits  of  Napoleon.  He 
was  fond  of  French  tragedy,  which  he  loved 
to  read  aloud.  We  cannot  agree  that,  be¬ 
cause  he  admired  Zaire,  he  must  therefore 
have  admired  the  other  works  of  Voltaire. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  the  use  to 
which  he  had  turned  the  pen  of  Geoff roy,  in 
furnishing  replies  to  the  Encyclop<‘di.st.s,  and 
particularly  to  him  whom  we  cannot  join 
Lord  Holland  in  calling  *  the  great  and  calum¬ 
niated  philosopher  of  Ferney,’  was  founded 
upon  a  real  dislike.  There  was  an  antagonism 
between  the  genius  of  the  two  men  ;  and  the 
‘  esprit  inoqueur  ’  of  Voltaire  must  have  been 
essentially  antagonistic  to  one  who,  like  Na¬ 
poleon,  was  familiar  with  the  stern  realities 
of  life.  He  condemned  Rousseau  unreserv¬ 
edly.  ‘  A  conversation  ’  reported  by  Lord- 
Holland  to  have  taken  place  between  Napo¬ 
leon  and  Stanislas  Girai^in  is  full  of  interest. 

‘  C’6tait  un  mediant  homme,  ce  Rousseau. 
Suns  lui  la  France  n’avait  pas  eu  de  revolu¬ 
tion.’  To  an  observation  made  by  Girardin, 
that  he  had  not  been  before  aware  that  Napo¬ 
leon  considered  the  Revolution  so  unmixed 
an  evil,  Napoleon  replied,  ‘  Ah  vous  voulez 
dire,  que  sans  la  revolution  vous  ne  m’aurez 
pas  eu  Peut-etre — ^je  le  crois — mni$  au$n 

la  France  ne'en  serait  elle  que  plus  heureute  f 
His  favourite  studies  towards  the  close  of 
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his  life  were  French  tragedy,  the  Odyssey, 
and  tlie  Bible.  We  are  informed  that  he  had 
not  been  previously  very  conversant  with  the 
Old  Testament,  ‘  and  that  he  was  surprised 
and  delighted,  provoked  and  diverted  at  the 
sublimity  and  beauty  of  some  passages,  and 
what  appealed  to  him  the  extravagance  and 
absurdity  of  others.*  (P.  306.)  There 
seems  to  have  been  in  his  mind  a  strange 
combination  of  religious  convictions  with 
thoughts  of  a  different  nature.  The  former 
appear  to  have  predominated,  and  to  have 
acquired  strength  as  he  advanced  in  life,  and 
experienced  misfortune.  At  Fontainebleau 
he  stated  as  a  final  reason  against  suicide, 

‘  Je  ne  suis  pas  entieremcnt  etranger  a  des 
idees  religieuses.’  He  refused  to  admit  the 
administration  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  as  part 
of  the  ceremonial  of  his  coronation,  because 
he  considered  ‘  that  no  other  man  had  a  right 
to  say  when  or  where  he  (Napoleon)  would 
take  the  Sacrament,  or  whether  he  would 
take  it  or  not.’  It  is  singular  that  he  should 
have  entertained  this  feeling  some  years  be¬ 
fore  the  British  parliament  relieved  the  most 
religious  country  in  Europe  from  the  disgrace 
and  impiety  of  the  sacramental  test.  The 
imperial  captive  in  his  latter  moments  was  not 
likely  to  have  derived  much  guidance  or  con¬ 
solation  from  the  two  Roman  Catholic  eccle¬ 
siastics  who  formed  part  of  his  establishment. 
Perhaps  they  were  sent  in  vengeance  for  the 
Pope’s  imprisonment  at  Fontainebleau.  They 


were  so  utterly  ignorant  that  one  of  them 
described  Alexander  the  Great  as  the  most 
fortunate  of  Roman  generals.  We  have  not 
sufficient  means  provided  in  this  work,  or 
elsewhere,  to  enable  us  to  decide  whether 
his  mind  did  ultimately  embrace  a  full  reli¬ 
gious  conviction,  and  whether  in  his  decaying 
strength  he  was  supported  by  religious  con¬ 
solations.  We  are  willing  to  believe  what 
we  earnestly  desire.  If  he  died  a  Christian, 
we  may  most  truly  add,  in  the  verses  of 
Manzoni : — 

‘ - piu  superba  altezza 

A1  disonor  del  Golgota 

Giammai  non  ei  chinA’ 

We  now  close  this  article,  which  has  been 
protracted  beyond  our  proposed  limits.  But 
we  have  found  the  intrinsic  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  book  increase  as  we  proceeded. 
We  approached  our  task  with  much  curiosity, 
and  with  most  favourable  anticipations.  We 
have  read  the  volume  with  gratification,  and 
with  instruction.  We  have  pointed  out 
where  we  differ.  We  have  done  so  respectful¬ 
ly,  but  with  freedom.  We  felt  ourselves  the 
more  authorised  to  take  this  course,  because 
the  book  can  well  afford  to  abide  by  the  re¬ 
sults  of  examination,  and  also  because,  in 
performing  our  duty  with  honest  frankness, 
we  are  following  the  course  that  Lord  Hol- 
I  land  himself  would  have  most  approved. 


I 


i 


Discovkrv  OF  Esokmous  Fossil  Eggs  — 
The  Calcutta  Englishman  writes: — “The 
Mauritian  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  a 
Bourbon  journal,  that  a  singular  discovery 
has  been  made  in  Madagascar.  Fossil  eggs 
of  an  enormous  size  have  been  found  in  the 
bed  of  a  torrent.  The  shells  are  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  circumference  of  the 
egg  itself  is  2  feet  8  inches  lengthways,  and 
2  feet  2  inches  round  the  middle.  One  which 
has  been  opened  contains  85  litres,  or  about 
two  gallons  I  What  was  to  have  come  out 
of  these  eggs  ?  Bird  or  crocodile  ?  The  na¬ 
tives  seem  to  be  well  acquainted  with  them. 


and  say  that  ancient  tradition  is  uniform  as 
to  the  former  existence  of  a  bird  large  enough 
to  carry  off  an  ox.  This  is  only  a  little  smaller 
than  the  roc  of  oriental  fable,  which  waited 
patiently  till  he  saw  the  elephant  and  rhi¬ 
noceros  fighting,  and  then  carried  off  both  at 
one  stoop.  Some  fossil  bones  were  found  in 
the  same  place  as  the  eggs ;  but  the  Bourbon 
editor  says  he  will  leave  it  to  the  pupils  of 
the  great  Cuvier  to  decide  to  what  animal 
they  belong.  If  they  should  prove  to  be  the 
bones  of  a  bird  of  size  corresponding  to  the 
eggs,  the  discovery  will  indeed  be  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  one.” 
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BY  F.  W.  FAIRIIOLT,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

Having,  in  the  opening  of  our  paper,  treat-  form  the  inmates  that  a  strange  visitor  had 
ed  of  one  who  obtained  much  eclat  for  ex-  appeared  in  the  village  whom  no  one  could 
tensive  traveling,  we  may  turn  to  the  con-  comprehend.  She  was  dressed  in  a  semi- 
templation  of  one  who  obtained  the  credit  of  Asiatic  fashion,  appeared  to  be  about  twenty- 
l)eing  an  “  Indian  princess,”  and  who  had  five,  could  not  speak  English  or  understand 
never  left  England.  it :  and  in  fact  puzzled  all  who  had  seen  her. 

The  annals  of  successful  imposition  cannot  In  the  village  public-house  she  had  been 
furnish  a  more  curious  instance  of  fraud  in-  particularly  interested  with  a  print  of  the 
geniously  carried  on  by  an  untutored  but  art-  Anana,  and  made  them  understand  it  to  be 
ful  girl,  than  that  exhibited  by  the  pretended  the  fruit  of  her  own  country.  She  seemed 
“Princess  of.Tavasu,”  who  came  before  the  not  to  be  used  to  sleeping  in  a  bed;  and 
English  public  in  1817.  That  an  illiterate  upon  being  confronted  with  the  clergyman 
cobbler’s  daughter,  bom  and  bred  in  an  ob-  who  had  brought  some  geographical  books 
scure  village  of  Devonshire,  and  with  fea-  with  him,  she  appeared  to  know  something 
tures  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  and  manners  of  China.  She  was  always  very  devout, 
totally  uncultivated,  should  by  aid  of  natural  saying  a  prayer  before  each  cup  of  tea,  and 
quickness  of  wit  alone,  and  an  overweening  when  a  home  was  given  her  at  Knole,  per- 
vanity,  have  so  conducted  herself  as  to  have  ceiving  some  cross- buns  on  the  table  she 
induced  hundreds  to  believe  that  she  was  no  took  one,  and  after  looking  earnestly  at  it, 
less  a  personage  than  an  unfortunate,  unpro-  she  cut  off  the  cross,  and  placed  it  in  her 
tected,  and  wandering  princess  from  a  dis-  bosom.  She  again  seemed  delighted  at  see- 
tant  Eastern  Island,  cast  upon  the  shores  of  ing  anything  Chinese  in  the  fittings  of  the 
Britain  by  cruel  and  relentless  pirates ;  that  house  ;  and  upon  her  name  being  asked  by 
she  should  have  sustained  this  character  with  !  signs,  she  pointed  to  herself,  crying,  “  Cara- 
a  countenance  never  changed  by  the  most  boo,  Caraboo !” 

abject  flattery,  or  the  most  abusive  invective ;  After  some  days  she  was  removed  to  the 
constantly  surrounded  by  persons  of  superior  hospital  at  Bristol,  and  while  there  was  visit- 
Ulent  and  education,  as  well  as  by  those  in  ed  by  a  gentleman  who  had  traveled  much 
her  own  rank  of  life,  who  were  always  on  the  in  the  East,  and  from  what  he  could  gather 
on  the  watch  to  mark  any  inconsistency,  or  to  he  declared,  “  I  think  her  name  is  not  Cara- 
catch  at  any  occurrence  that  could  lead  to  boo,  but  rather  that  that  is  her  country.  I 
detection ;  and  that  on  no  occasion  was  she  consider  that  she  comes  from  the  Bay  of 
found  to  lose  sight  of  the  part  she  was  act-  Karabough,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Cas¬ 
ing,  or  even  to  betray  herself ; — is  an  instance  pinn  Sea,  and  situated  in  Independent  Tar- 
of  consummate  art  and  duplicity  exceeding  tary.”  A  Portuguese  from  the  Malay  country, 
any  occurrence  in  the  anuals  of  modern  im-  who  happened  to  be  in  Bristol,  was  intro- 
posture.  duced  to  her,  and  he  declared  that  he  could 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  3d  undertake  to  interpret  her  language.  He 
of  April,  1817,  that  the  overseer  of  the  pronounced  her  to  be  a  person  of  rank  who 
poor  of  the  parish  of  Almondsbury,  in  the  had  been  decoyed  from  an  island  in  the  Last 
county  of  Gloucester,  called  at  Knole  Park,  Indies,  brought  to  England  and  deserted : 
the  residence  of  Samuel  Worrall,  Esq.,  to  in-  that  her  language  was  a  mixed  dialect  used 

_ _  .  _ _ _ on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  other  islands 

*  Continued  from  the  Eclectic  Jfaffozine  for  Feb-  ^be  Blast ;  and  this  story  so  completely 
marv.  reassured  Mrs.  Worrall  of  the  truth  of  the 
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whole  affair  that  she  again  took  her  into  her 
house,  and  then  learned  by  her  gestures  and 
words  during  an  interview  with  an  East  In¬ 
dian  traveller,  that  her  name  was  Caraboo ; 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  person  of 
rank  of  Chinese  origin  ;  that  she  had  been 
entrapped  while  walking  in  her  garden  by  a 
pirate  vessel ;  that  her  father  was  shot  with 
an  arrow  while  attempting  her  rescue  ;  that 
she  fortunately  escaped  from  the  ship  to 
which  she  was  ultimately  consigned,  when  off 
the  coast  of  England,  by  jumping  overboard 
and  swimming  ashore.  She  described  her 
native  dress,  and,  on  being  furnished  with 
calico,  made  one  for  herself. 

To  narrate  her  shrewd  tricks  to  defy  dis¬ 
covery  would  occupy  loo  long.  She  made  a 
chart  of  her  supposed  journey,  which  she  ul¬ 
timately  acknowledged  was  entirely  the  re- 
Hult  of  the  leading  questions  and  promptings 
which  she  received.  She  portrayed  the 
method  of  writing  in  her  own  country  by  a 
sort  of  reed  upon  the  bark  or  leaf  of  a  tree 
with  Indian  ink.  The  characters  are  perfectly 
formed  and  conjoined  Arabic  characters :  it 
scarcely  need  be  said,  that  they  were  copied 
by  her  from  those  which  she  had  seen  written 
by  some  Orientalist  who  wished  to  test  her 
knowledge  of  the  language.  Others  were 
purely  her  own  invention,  and  it  was  this 
mixture  of  the  true  and  false  which  puzzled 
her  inquirers,  and  made  them  believe  her  to 
be  a  native  of  some  of  the  less  known  tribes 
of  the  East.  For  weeks  she  was  in  Mrs.  W.’s 
family,  and  was  always  consistent  in  every 
action,  never  to  be  caught  in  a  mistake  any 
way,  however  suddenly  it  was  attempted ; 
and  doing  many  outlandish  actions  which  de¬ 
barred  suspicion.  Among  other  occurrences 
which  show  the  dexterity  with  which  she  seiz¬ 
ed  and  acted  on  what  she  heard,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  ; — A  gentleman  observed,  that  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  in  the  East  to  stain  the  points  of  a 
dagger  with  vegetable  poison  ;  the  next  lime 
a  dagger  was  put  into  her  hands  she  went  to 
a  flower-stand,  and  rubbing  a  couple  of  leaves 
between  her  fingers,  applied  the  juice  to  the 
point,  and  then,  touching  her  arm,  pretended 
to  swoon.  She,  in  truth,  conducted  herself 
so  correctly,  and  her  manners  were  so  fascin¬ 
ating,  that  she  soon  became  a  favorite  with 
all,  and  thoroughly  domesticated  at  Knole. 

After  three  weeks’  residence  there,  she 
was  one  morning  missing ;  she  had  gone  to 
Bristol,  to  take  her  passage  in  a  vessel  to 
America,  but  the  ship  had  sailed.  So  she 
went  to  the  lodging  she  had  temporarily  oc¬ 
cupied  in  that  city,  packed  up  her  trunk  and 
sent  it  to  her  father  by  an  Exeter  wagon. 


and  determined  to  return  to  Knole,  whither 
she  returned  ill  and  disappointed,  but  with  a 
story  ready,  and  succeeded  in  again  eluding 
suspicion  and  meeting  pity. 

Had  this  Princess  of  Javasu  escaped  to 
America  or  elsewhere,  leaving  her  singular 
imposture  undiscovered,  a  mystery  might  have 
for  ever  hung  over  the  entire  circumstance ; 
but  she  was  fated  to  carry  her  impositions  to 
still  greater  lengths  before  her  tricks  were 
discovered.  Having  been  disappointed  of  her 
voyage,  she  stayed  for  a  little  time  longer  un¬ 
der  the  roof  of  her  protectress  at  Knole ;  but 
growing  tired  of  being  confined  to  one  spot, 
or  probably  fearing  discovery  from  the  fre¬ 
quent  visits  she  paid  to  Bristol  with  her  pro¬ 
tectress,  where  she  might  have  the  misfortune 
to  meet  her  old  landlady  of  I.iewin’s-mead ; 
or  that  she  might  be  sent  to  London  for  ex¬ 
amination  at  the  East  India  House,  as  Mrs. 
Worrall  had  determined;  she  again  took  flight 
on  Saturday  the  0th  of  June,  and  made  her 
way  towards  the  ancient  and  fashionable  city 
of  Bath.  But,  with  the  honest  knowledge  of 
meum  and  tuum,  which,  in  spite  of  her  other 
impostures,  had  always  characterized  her, 
she  appropriated  no  trifle  of  ribbon  or  dress 
to  herself  which  did  not  belong  to  her.  The 
place  of  her  elopement  was  communicated 
next  day  to  her  ik'iiefactrcss,  who  posted  of! 
to  Bath  with  a  determination  to  reclaim  her, 
when  a  scene  met  her  eyes  ludicrous  in  the 
extreme.  She  found  the  pretended  princess 
in  the  drawing-room  of  a  lady  of  haul  ton,  at 
the  very  pinnacle  of  her  glory  and  her  ambi¬ 
tion.  The  room  was  crowded  with  fashion¬ 
able  visitants,  all  eager  to  be  introduced  to  the 
interesting  prince.ss.  There  was  one  fair 
female  kneeling  before  her,  another  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  another  begging  a  kiss ; 
another  offering  her  Royal  IJightuss  a  bowl 
of  cream  upon  her  kness ;  and  others  bowing 
in  vacant  amazement  at  the  cobbler’s  daugh¬ 
ter’s  “  natural  grandeur  and  sublimity.”  So 
far  did  the  Bath  ladies  allow  their  imagina¬ 
tions  to  carry  away  their  judgments,  and  be¬ 
come  willing  gulls  to  an  artful  girl.  Caraboo 
afterwards  declared  that  this  was  tl)e  most 
trying  scene  she  had  ever  encountered,  and 
that  on  this  occasion  she  had  more  difficulty 
to  refrain  from  laughing  and  escape  detection 
than  in  all  the  singular  occurrences  of  her 
imposture. 

But  it  was  not  the  ladies  alone  who  were 
deceived  by  her,  and  who,  with  a  great  deal 
of  good-heartedness,  a  scarcely  perceptible 
amount  of  suspicion,  and  a  love  for  the  ro¬ 
mantic  and  the  marvelous,  as  well  as  a  de¬ 
sire  for  some  new  lion  to  break  the  monotony 
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of  their  lives,  gave  such  ready  credence  to 
her  pretensions.  Dr.  Wilkinson,  an  eminent 
practitioner  of  that  city,  was  as  completely 
fascinated  by  her  as  was  the  gentleman  from 
China  already  alluded  to ;  and  the  many 
other  lovers  of  the  marvelous,  who  had  been 
already  duped  so  successfully  at  Knole.  He 
carried  his  belief  so  far  as  to  publish  in  the 
Bnth  Chronicle  a  detailed  description  of  her 
adventures  and  person,  and  which  was  even¬ 
tually  the  means  of  leading  to  a  detection  of 
the  imposture.  He  gravely  observes  in  one 
of  these  letters — “  Such  is  the  general  effect 
on  all  who  behold  her,  that,  if  before  sus¬ 
pected  as  an  impostor,  the  sight  of  her  re- 
moves  all  doubt.  But  at  the  present  time, 
when  all  doubt  is  really  removed,  it  becomes 
absolutely  ludicrous  when  we  read  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  grave  statement  that — **  all  the  assist¬ 
ance  to  be  derived  from  a  polyglot  bible, 
Fry’s  Puntograpbia,  or  Dr.  Hager’s  Elemen¬ 
tary  Characters  of  the  Chinese,  do  not  ena¬ 
ble  us  to  ascertain  either  the  nature  of  her 
huiguage  or  the  country  to  which  she  belongs : 
one  or  two  characters  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  Chinese,  particularly  the  Chinese  cho, 
a  reed.  There  are  more  characters  which 
have  some  similitude  to  the  Creek,  particu¬ 
larly  the  I,  «,  and  (.  Different  publications 
have  been  shown  to  her,  in  Greek,  Malay, 
Chinese,  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  Persic,  but 
with  all  she  appears  to  be  entirely  unac¬ 
quainted.”  He  then  says  that  her  letter  hits 
been  shown  “  to  every  person  in  Bristol  and 
Bath,  versed  in  oriental  literature,  but  with¬ 
out  success.  A  copy  was  sent  to  the  India 
House,  and  submitted  by  the  chairman  of 
that  company  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  Raf¬ 
fles,  one  of  the  best  oriental  scholars;  yet 
he  could  not  decipher  it.”  The  Oxford,  schol¬ 
ars,  ho  says,  “  denied  its  being  the  character 
of  any  language  but  others  consider  it 
“imperfi*ct  Javanese,”  or  “  the  Malay  of 
Sumatra  !”  He  inclines  to  believe  it  Circas¬ 
sian,  and  feels  sure  she  comes  from  the  East, 
because  she  declared  she  had  been  ill  on  her 
journey,  and  had  had  her  hair  cut  off,  and 
an  operation  on  the  back  of  her  head  per¬ 
formed.  “  1  examined  the  part ;  it  had  been 
scariBed,  but  not  according  to  the  English 
mode  of  cupping,  or  to  any  European  man¬ 
ner  with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  the  incisions 
are  extremely  regular,  and  apparently  effect¬ 
ed  with  the  caustic,  a  mode  of  cupping 
adopted  in  the  East! !”  Caraboo  wanted  but 
such  grave  authority  to  complete  her  farce ! 

But  the  doctor  was  a  real  friend,  although 
too  enthusiastic  an  one  for  an  impostor.  He 
posted  off  to  London,  to  appeal  to  the  East 


India  directors,  and  to  be  ready  to  introduce 
Caraboo  to  their  notice,  who  was  to  follow 
him  the  day  after  his  departure.  In  a  letter 
which  the  doctor  had  printed  the  day  before 
in  the  Hath  Herald,  he  declares  no  one 
doubted  her,  except — “those  whose  souls 
feel  not  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  wish 
to  convert  into  ridicule  that  amiable  disposi¬ 
tion  in  others.”  At  the  very  moment  that 
the  doctor’s  letter  was  printing  at  Bath,  Car¬ 
aboo  was  making  a  full  confession  of  her 
imposture  at  Bristol !  What  a  rebuke  for  a 
philosopher ! 

On  this  eventful  Sunday,  Caraboo  left  Bath 
with  her  protectress,  Mrs.  Worrall,  to  return 
to  the  scene  of  her  first  attempt  at  imposition ; 
and  so  well  did  she  practise  on  the  credulity 
and  good  nature  of  this  lady,  that  she  became 
even  more  interested  in  her  behalf,  and  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  belief  of  her  story.  But  the 
re-publication  in  the  Bristol  Journal  of  Dr. 
Wilkinson’s  first  letter,  led  to  the  detection 
of  the  imposture.  Caraboo’s  landlady  at 
Lewin’s-mead — Mrs.  Neale — had  read  this 
with  no  small  degree  of  surprise  and  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  in  an  instant  recognised  the  Prin 
re$$  of  Jiteasu  as  her  late  lodger,  d/ury  Baker. 
She  communicated  her  suspicion  on  the  Moa- 
day  morning  to  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Worrall,  who 
made  that  lady  immediately  acquainted  there¬ 
with  ;  and  he  had  scarcely  left  the  parlor 
at  Knole,  when  a  youth  arrived  from  West- 
bury,  who  had  met  with  the  girl  in  her  first 
exp^ition  there,  and  who  well  remembered 
that  when  she  was  in  his  company,  spirits 
and  water  were  not  <juite  so  repugnant  to  her 
tjiste  as  they  had  been  at  Knole.  Mrs.  Wor¬ 
rall  did  not  communicate  her  information  to 
Caraboo,  but  determined  on  the  next  day  to 
test  its  truth.  Accordingly,  in  the  morning, 
she  carried  her  to  Bristol,  and  took  her  to  the 
house  of  the  gentleman  who  had  helped  to 
undeceive  Mrs.  W.  Mrs.  Neale  and  her 
daughters  were  there;  and  after  Mrs.  Worrall 
had  conversed  with  them,  she  returned  to 
Caraboo,  and  informed  her  of  the  conclusive 
proofs  she  now  possessed  of  her  being  an  im¬ 
postor.  Caraboo,  however,  still  tried  to  in¬ 
terest  and  deceive  her,  by  exclaiming,  in  her 
usual  gibberish — “  Caraboo’s  Toddy,  Moddy 
{father  and  mother)  Irish !’’  But  finding 
it  did  not  succeed  ns  usual,  and  that  Mrs. 
W.  was  about  to  order  Mrs.  Neale  up  stairs, 
and  confront  her  with  her  old  landlady,  she 
felt  that  the  bubble  had  at  lost  burst,  and  at. 
once  acknowledged  the  cheat,  begging  that 
Mrs.  W.  would  not  cast  her  off,  or  suffer  her 
father  to  be  sent  for.  This  was  promised 
upon  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  was 
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that  she  would  instantly  give  a  faithful  de-  I 
tail  of  her  former  course  of  life,  disclose  her  ! 
real  name,  her  parentage  and  history.  Mrs. 
Neale  being  dismissed,  the  girl  immediately 
commenced  a  narrative  to  Mr.  Mortimer,  the 
gentleman  in  whose  house  the  iclaircisaement 
took  place,  in  which,  to  account  for  her  know¬ 
ledge  of  Eastern  customs,  she  attempted  to 
show  that  she  had  re.^ided  for  four  months 
at  Bombay,  and  also  at  the  Isle  of  France, 
as  nurse  in  an  European  family.  But  Mr. 
Mortimer,  having  visited  Bombay,  soon  de¬ 
tected  her  ;  and  she  refused  at  that  time  to 
communicate  any  further  particulars ;  but 
to  another  gentleman  she  soon  afterwards 
confessed  a  different  and  a  truer  story. 

She  confessed  her  real  name  to  be  Mary 
Baker  (that  of  her  parents  Willcox) ;  that  she 
was  born  at  Witheridge  in  1791,  and  had 
received  no  education,  owing  to  her  irregular 
disposition.  At  eight  years  of  age  she  was 
employed  in  spinning  wool ;  in  the  summer 
months  she  often  drove  the  farmers’  horses, 
weeded  the  corn,  and  assisted  in  all  labor. 
From  her  earliest  youth  she  had  always  an 
ambition  to  excel  her  companions,  whether 
at  any  game,  such  as  cricket,  or  even  in 
swimming  in  the  water,  &c.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen,  she  obtained  a  situation  in  a  farm¬ 
house,  to  look  after  the  children;  but  while 
there  she  often  carried  a  sack  of  corn  or 
apples  on  her  back,  and  endeavored  to 
emulate  the  laboring  men.  This  place, 
after  two  years,  she  left,  because  she  received 
as  wages  but  ten-pence  a-week,  and  her  em¬ 
ployers  refused  to  pay  her  the  shilling  a- 
week  which  she  required.  She  returned  to 
her  father’s  house,  but  being  badly  received, 
she  left  for  Exeter,  where  she  obtained  a 
situation,  but  did  not  stay  in  it  long,  roaming 
from  place  to  place,  until  her  misery  and 
poverty  induced  her  to  attempt  suicide. 
But  receiving  unexpected  charity,  she  con¬ 
tinued  her  melancholy  wandering,  until  she 
reached  London,  where  she  was  ill  in  St. 
Giles’  Hospital  for  a  long  time;  emerging 
from  thence  to  a  service  in  a  lady’s  family, 
who  gave  her  instruction  and  kept  her  for 
three  years ;  after  which  she  got  admitted  to 
the  Magdalen  Hospital,  fancying  it  a  place  of 
refuge  for  females  of  any  kind;  but  was  ex¬ 
pelled  on  its  being  discovered  that  she  had 
no  real  claim  on  their  funds.  She  changed 
her  female  dress  at  a  pawnbroker’s  for  that 
of  a  man,  as  she  feared  traveling  alone  as  a 
woman,  and  journeyed  to  Exeter,  where  she 
again  changed  them  for  female  clothes,  and 
went  to  her  father’s.  After  a  few  more 
changes  of  place  in  the  country,  she  con¬ 


tracted  a  dislike  to  it,  and  returned  to  London* 
and  here  she  got  acquainted  with  "a  gentle¬ 
manly-looking  man,’’  whom,  after  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  two  months,  she  married ;  but, 
after  a  few  months,  employed  principally  in 
traveling  in  Sussex,  he  left  her  suddenly  for 
Calais,  promising  to  write  and  send  for  her* — 
a  promise  which  he  never  kept.  His  name 
was  Bakerstendht,  or  Beckerstein,  which  was 
contracted  into  Baker;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  it  was  from  him  that  she  picked 
up  the  Eastern  words  and  idioms  which  she 
used,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  Asiatic 
customs,  which  so  effectually  enabled  her  to 
carry  out  her  imposition;  as  he  had  traveled 
among  the  Malays.  After  enduring  some 
more  unhappy  reverses,  and  giving  birth  to 
a  child,  who  died  in  the  Foundling  HospiUil, 
she  again  visited  tixeter,  which  she  left  for 
Plymouth,  falling  in  with  gipsies  on  the  road, 
with  whom  she  stayed  some  few  days.  After 
leaving  them,  she  first  assumed  the  manners 
and  partial  garb  of  a  foreigner,  being  taken 
for  French  or  Spanish  by  the  country  people, 
and  going  from  place  to  place,  living  on 
occasional  contributions,  and  residing  in  Bris¬ 
tol  for  three  weeks,  during  which  time  she 
dressed  in  a  turban,  and  went  out  in  the 
streets,  b<*gging  as  a  distressed  foreigner,  and 
her  success  induced  her  to  endeavor  to  get 
together  money  enough  in  this  way  to  pay 
her  passage  to  America,  whither  she  wished 
to  go.  After  many  adventures  in  her  as¬ 
sumed  garb,  she  reached  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Wornill,  where  her  greatest  scenes  of  impos¬ 
ture  were  enacted  in  the  manner  already 
narrated. 

The  parents  of  Caraboo  were  now  found, 
and  the  substance  of  her  narrative  discovered 
to  be  correct;  they  spoke  of  her  learning 
having  much  increased  after  her  marriage, 
when  she  would  talk  some  language,  which 
they  could  not  understand,  for  hours,  to  her 
sister  in  bed  of  a  morning.  The  letters  which 
they  possessed  of  hers,  before  and  after  her 
journey  to  London,  and  her  marriage  there, 
gave  conclusive  proofs  of  a  wonderful  im¬ 
provement  in  educational  training. 

The  principal  occurrences  of  “the  prin¬ 
cess’s”  life,  as  she  narrated  them,  having 
been  thus  proved  to  be  true,  and  the  others 
having  been  by  a  slower  and  more  distant 
mode  of  inquiry  also  found  in  the  main  cor¬ 
rect,  Mrs.  Worrall  determined  to  send  her 
out  to  America,  whither  she  still  expressed 
a  strong  wish  to  go.  In  the  mean  time  the 
termination  of  her  imposture  had  greatly 
excited  public  curiosity,  and  she  was  visited 
by  persons  of  all  descriptions — noblemen. 
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gentlemen,  natives  and  foreigners,  linguists, 
painters,  physiognomists,  craniologists,  all 
swelled  the  throng  at  her  leeitt,  while  she, 
on  her  part,  appeared  highly  gratihed  by  the 
number  of  dupes  she  had  made.  Yet  to 
Mrs.  Worrall  she  always  showed  great  grati¬ 
tude  and  esteem. 

After  the  discovery,  she  more  than  once 
expressed  a  wish  that  her  adventures  might 
be  dramatized,  for  she  declared  that  nothing 
would  give  her  greater  pleasure  than  to  act 
the  part  of  Caraboo  herself.  She  was  cer¬ 
tainly  highly  delighted  with  the  important 
Bgure  she  made  as  a  successful  impostor,  and 
in  no  instance  repented  of  her  tricks.  Her 
vanity  was  much  gratiBed  by  the  attention 
she  excited,  and  her  hopes  of  a  successful 
visit  to  America  were  evidently  based  on 
some  wild  and  desperate  scheme,  as  she  pre¬ 
dicted  she  should  return  to  England  in  her 
carriage  and  four.  On  her  first  arrival  in 
Amenca,  she  attracted  a  great  share  of  at¬ 
tention,  and  exhibited  herself  in  the  costume 
she  had  adopted  to  aid  her  deceptions.  Hut, 
however  great  her  success  in  America  might 
be  at  first,  the  eclat  subsided,  and  her  rest¬ 
less  disposition  induced  her  to  leave  that 
country.  In  the  year  1824  she  returned 
from  America,  and  taking  apartments  in 
New  Bond-street,  made  a  public  exhibition 
of  herself.  But  seven  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  period  of  her  imposition,  and  public 
interest  in  her  had  ceased.  The  price  of  admit¬ 
tance  was  fixed  at  one  shilling  each  person, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  great  number 
of  visitors  went  to  see  her.  She  retired  into 
the  obscurity  from  which  she  had  originally 
emerged:  another  instance  of  the  unhappy 
incertitude  of  a  life  of  deception. 

A  more  successful  insUnce  of  imposture 
may,  however,  be  now  recorded  in  a  brief 
notice  of  another  female — Joanna  Southcott 
— who  carried  on  her  deception  in  another,  a 
safer,  but  a  more  reprehensible  channel. 

The  imposition  so  long  and  so  successfully 
practised  by  Joanna  Souchcott,  is  a  painful 
instance  of  credulity.  Her  partisans  gave 
full  credence  to  the  assertions  which  she 
made  with  so  much  indelicate  effrontery ;  and 
even  when  she  outlived  the  period  she  had 
herself  assigned  for  testing  the  truth  of  her 
assertions,  still  believed  in  them.  Death, 
which  dispels  most  illusions,  did  nut  dispel 
theirs;  they  still  defended  her  tenets,  asserted 
her  words  to  be  truths,  inscribed  her  monu¬ 
ment  with  the  record  of  their  faith,  and  the 
last  remnants  of  the  sect  still  venerate  the 
pseudo-prophetess. 

Joanna  ^uthcott  was  bom  at  Oettisham, 


a  small  village  in  Devonshire,  in  the  month 
of  April,  1750,  and  was  baptized  on  the  6th 
of  June  following,  as  appears  by  the  registry 
of  baptisms,  at  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary 
Ottery,  in  Devonshire.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  William  and  Hannah  Southcott,  who  were 
both  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
occupied  themselves  in  farming. 

From  an  early  age  Joanna  had  been  a 
diligent  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  and  was 
so  very  enthusiastic  in  her  studies  as  to 
become  remarkable  for  it  when  a  mere 
girl.  This  strong  religious  bias  “  grew  with 
her  growth  and  strengthened  with  her 
strength,”  and  as  she  increased  in  years  al¬ 
most  took  entire  possession  of  her  mind. 
Like  most  young  women,  she  had  her  ad¬ 
mirers,  and  among  them  was  one  Noah  W’il- 
liams,  whom  she  confesses  to  have  felt  an 
attachment  for,  and  who  was  entirely  at¬ 
tached  to  her,  but  whom  she  discarded,  as 
she  did  all  the  others.  In  the  year  1790, 
she  was  employed  as  a  work-woman  at  an 
upholsterer’s  shop  in  Exeter.  The  shop¬ 
keeper  being  a  Methurlist,  his  shop  was  fre¬ 
quently  visited  by  ministers  of  the  same  per¬ 
suasion  ;  and  Joanna  Southcott,  possessing 
what  they  termed  a  etrioun  turn  of  mini!,  did 
not  pass  unnoticed.  She  hud  frequent  dis¬ 
cussions  in  the  shop  with  these  ministers,  and 
was  regarded  as  a  prodigy.  Indeed,  so  much 
was  she  sensible  of  her  own  importance  and 
superiority,  that  it  took  entire  possession  of 
her  mind  ;  and  this  naturally  produced 
dreams  which  she  considered  as  spiritual 
communications,  and,  these  extraordinary 
visions  continuing,  she  began  to  think  herself 
iiupired.  She  now  bade  adieu  to  the  shop, 
and  commenced  prophetess.  She  declared 
that  she  was  visited  by  the  Lord,  who  pro- 
mhed  to  enter  into  an  everlasting  covenant 
with  her ;  but  the  Methodist  preachers  al¬ 
ready  adverted  to,  endeavored  to  convince 
her  of  the  evil  nature  of  hei.*  inspirations,  and 
attributed  their  origin  to  Satan  himself,  but 
Joanna  continued  firm  in  her  own  belief 

Joanna  began  her  impositions  in  1702,  by 
declaring  herself  to  be  the  woman  spoken  of 
in  the  Revelations  as  “  the  bride,”  “  the 
Lamb’s  wife,”  and  “  the  woman  clothed  with 
the  sun.”  This  was  at  Exeter,  and  attracted 
great  attention.  She  wrote  to  the  clerioal 
dignitaries  of  the  town,  and  to  other  persons 
of  repectability  ;  but  for  eight  years  she  got 
no  sanction  from  any  but  the  Rev. 
Pomeroy.  In  1801  she  published  her  first 
book,  “  The  Strange  Effects  of  I'aith  and 
that  brought  to  Exeter  five  gentlemen  from 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  test  her 
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truth.  Three  of  them  were  clergymen,  and, 
after  remaining  in  that  city  for  ten  days,  they 
declared  themselves  satished  that  she  had  a 
divine  mission. 

Two  years  afterwards  they  visited  London, 
with  many  others,  for  her  doctrines  had 
greatly  spread,  and  publicly  “tried”  the 
truth  of  her  mission.  For  the  third  time  a 
better  organized  and  larger  meeting  was  held, 
and  Joanna  again  triumphed — a  paper  being 
signed  to  that  effect  by  all  present. 

Being  thus  fortified,  Joanna  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  document,  in  which  she  broadly  stated 
her  pretensions : — 

“  I,  Joanna  Southcott,  am  clearly  convinced 
that  my  calling  is  of  God,  and  my  writings  are 
indited  by  his  Spirit,  as  it  is  impossible  fur  any 
spirit  but  an  all-wise  God,  that  is  wondrous  in 
working,  wondrous  in  wisdom,  wondrous  in  power, 
wondrous  in  truth,  could  have  brought  round  such 
mysteries,  so  full  of  truth,  as  is  in  my  writings ; 
BO  I  am  clear  in  whom  I  have  believed,  that  all 
my  writings  came  from  the  Spirit  of  the  most 
high  God. 

“  JoASNA  Southcott.  ’ 

This  was  signed  in  the  presence  of  fifty- 
eight  persons,  including  the  Methodist  preach¬ 
ers  present,  who  all  assented  to  the  truth  of 
the  statement. 

Her  converts  now  surprisingly  increased, 
and  she  visited,  in  her  missionary  capacity, 
Bristol,  Leeds,  Stockport,  and  other  large 
towns,  where  she  obtained  many  adherents. 
Among  the  number  was  William  Sharp,  the 
celebrated  engraver,  who  was  a  man  prone 
to  mystical  imaginings,  and  most  easily  de¬ 
ceived  by  religious  impostors.  At  an  early 
period  of  his  life  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
opinions  of  Brothers  and  others,  who  called 
themselves  prophets,  such  as  Wright,  Bryan, 
«kc.  He  became  so  completely  enamored 
of  Joanna  and  her  pretensions,  that  he  went 
to  Exeter,  and  brought  her  to  London,  took 
lodgings  for  her,  and  maintained  her  for  some 
lime.  He  to  the  last  firmly  believed  that  she 
was  inspired.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  reveling 
as  he  did  in  such  vagaries,  he  died  poor. 

Among  the  directions  for  her  conduct  which 
the  Spirit,  according  to  her  belief,  had  given 
her,  was  an  order  to  Seal  the  faithful  to  the 
numbej  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thou¬ 
sand,  previous  to  the  Millennium,  which  she 
declared  was  fast  approaching.  The  story  of 
the  discovery  of  this  famous  seal  is  variously 
told.  Some  affirm  that  she  found  it  in  sweep¬ 
ing  out  her  master’s  shop  at  Exeter ;  others 
say  that  she  obtained  it  in  sweeping  her  own 
house,  where  she  carelessly  threw  it  into  a 
box;  and  when  she  was  ordered  by  the 


Spirit  to  seal  up  the  people,  having  no  seal 
for  the  purpose,  the  Spirit  told  her  in  the 
Devonshire  dialect,  that  she  would  find  one 
in  the  skieet  of  her  box ;  so  she  opened  the 
box,  and  found  the  seal  above  mentioned, 
and,  on  looking  at  it,  found  engraved  on  it  I, 
C.,  with  two  stars,  the  explanation  of  which, 
she  says,  was  given  her  by  the  Spirit  ;  that 
is,  I  stands  for  Jesus  and  Joanna,  the  C  for 
Christ,  and  the  two  stars  for  the  morning 
and  evening  stars,  Jesus  being  the  morning, 
and  Joanna  the  evening  star. 

A  manuscript  note  of  the  late  Mr.  George 
Smeeton,  in  the  possession  of  our  publisher, 
hitherto  unpublished,  gives  the  following 
curious  history  of  this  seal.  He  says  :  “  Mr. 
Samuel  Rousseau,  author  of  a  ‘  Grammar  of 
the  Persian  Language,’  and  other  works,  told 
me  ‘  that  this  famous  mystical  seal  was  found 
in  a  dust  heap,  near  the  Clerkenwell,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  he  was  then  living, 
and  was  brought  for  his  inspection  ;  that  he 
jocularly  commented  upon  it  to  the  bearer, 
telling  him  it  would  do  for  Joanna  Southcott, 
and  that  it  was  a  mystical  seal.  The  poor 
creature  believed  him,  and  presented  it  to 
Joanna,  he  being  one  of  her  followers.  From 
this  identical  seal  twenty  thousand  passports 
to  heactn  were  sealed,  varying  in  price  from 
one  shilling  to  twelve.  So  much  for  en¬ 
lightened  England!”’ 

This  sealing  of  the  elect  was  thus  per¬ 
formed.  Upon  a  sheet  of  paper  was  written, 
within  a  mystical  circle  about  six  inches  in 
diameter,  the  following  words,  commencing 
with  the  mame  of  the  disciple : — 

R.  N  *  *  *  *, 

The  sealeil  of  the  Lord — the  Elect  precious, 
Man’s  Redemption,  to  Inherit  the 
Tree  of  Life. 

To  be  made  Heirs  of  God,  and  Joint  heirs 
with  Jesus  Christ. 

This  was  dated  on  the  day  of  its  delivery, 
and  signed  by  Joanna  herself. 

'The  paper  was  then  folded  up ;  and  the 
impression  of  Joanna’s  seal  made  on  the  out¬ 
side  in  wax.  This  done,  they  were  sent  to 
different  persons  commissioned  by  Joanna  to 
dispense  the  same.  When  any  person  was 
to  be  sealed,  he  wrote  his  name  in  a  list  pro¬ 
vided  for  that  purpose ;  this  was  called  sign¬ 
ing  for  Satan’s  destruction,  as  he  thereby 
signifies  his  wish  that  Satan  may  soon  be 
destroyed  ;  that  is,  banished  from  the  earth. 
The  new  name,  being  thus  added  to  the  list, 
was  copied  thence  into  the  paper  which  re¬ 
corded  the  sealing  ;  which,  being  writteii  out 
fairly,  and  signed  by  the  Prophetess,  was 
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carefully  folded,  and  sealed  up  with  her 
seal,  with  the  injunction  “  not  to  be  broke 
open”  written  outside.  It  was  then  deliv¬ 
ered  into  the  hands  of  the  party  whose 
name  it  bore,  and  that  person  wits  considered 
as  sealed. 

The  price  of  this  sealing  was  originally  one 
guinea,  but  was  subsequently  reduced  to 
twelve  shillings,  and  even  lower;  as  the  ap¬ 
plications  became  numerous,  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  fleece  even  the  poorest  among 
her  followers,  governed  their  rulers.  The 
numbers  of  the  sealed,  up  to  the  year  1808, 
is  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of 
six  thousand  four  hundred, — a  melancholy 
list  of  dupes,  and  a  disagreeable  contempla¬ 
tion  for  a  thinking  mind.  Each  of  these  per¬ 
sons  believed  this  sealed  paper  a  certain  sal¬ 
tation  ;  and  the  wicked  folly  of  disseminating 
these  things  continued  until  1808,  when,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  the  sealing  was  sud¬ 
denly  stopped. 

Joanna  continued  her  visionary  rhapso¬ 
dies,  and  occasionally  preached  to  the  as¬ 
sembled  people.  She  used  to  dress  in  a 
plain,  quaker-like  style,  in  a  gown  of  cali- 
mancoe,  and  a  shawl  and  bonnet  of  a  drab 
color.  She  was  a  coarse,  common-place 
looking  woman,  of  considerable  corpulency. 
She  would  occasionally  address  the  people 
in  the  open  air,  her  stronghold  being  in 
Southwark,  where  her  chapel  was.  This 
house,  which  had  on  its  front,  in  very  large 
characters,  “  The  House  of  God,”  was  situ¬ 
ated  a  few  doors  south  of  the  old  Elephant 
and  Castle,  and  opposite  the  Fishmongers’ 
Almshouses.  The  three  leading  preachers 
here  were  a  Mr.  Carpenter,  who  afterwards 
seceded  from  his  mistress,  and  with  a  young 
man  saw  visions  on  his  own  account ;  a  Mr.  S. 
P.  Foley  (said  to  be  a  relation  of  Lord  Foley), 
and  a  Mr.  Tozer,  who  was  a  lath-render  in 
the  London  Road,  adjacent ;  and  who,  with 
the  rest,  had  no  other  ordination  than  that 
given  by  the  Spirit  through  Joanna.  The 
square  block  of  houses  among  which  this 
chapel  stood,  was  a  peculiar  bequeath  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  for  the  support  of  ten 
aged  widows,  and  then  consisted  of  a  field, 
with  a  dwelling  house  and  blacksmith’s  shop 
on  it.  When  the  estate  became  released, 
the  parish  officers  pulled  down  this  chapel, 
and  reconstructed  the  other  houses,  and  had 
a  clause  inserted  in  the  new  leases,  that  on 
any  tenant  affixing  on  any  part  of  the  front 
of  their  premises  the  words — “  House  of 
God,”  the  leases  should  immediately  become 
forfeited.  ' 

In  1803,  Joanna  published  some  remarks 


on  the  Church  of  England  Prayers,  which 
she  declared  were  dictated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  all  her  other  writings  were  affirmed 
to  be.  To  this  was  prefixed  an  introduction, 
written  by  her  enthusiastic  admirer.  Sharp, 
the  engraver,  in  which  he  states  his  belief  in 
the  redemption  of  mankind  by  her  means, 
and  that  she  is  the  woman  named  in  the  12th 
chapter  of  the  Revelations ;  and  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  purity  of  her  church  prayers, 
England  would  be  the  first  country  redeemed ; 
and  then  the  whole  world,  by  means  of  Jo¬ 
anna’s  writings. 

Joanna  was  some  years  stationary  in  Lon¬ 
don.  She  had  chapels  in  Southwark,  Spital- 
fields,  Greenwich,  Twickenham,  and  Graves¬ 
end,  and  all  her  prophecies  were  carefully 
committed  to  paper.  In  the  Times  of  the 
28th  of  October,  1813,  she  inserted  a  letter 
of  warning  to  the  English  nation,  and  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  all  who  disbelieved 
in  her  mission.  These  warnings  were  con¬ 
tained  in  her  “  Book  of  Wonders,”  sent,  as 
she  was  “ordered  by  the  Spirit,”  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  the  Archbishops  of  Canter¬ 
bury  and  York,  the  Bishops  of  Worcester, 
Salisbury,  and  London,  the  Duke  of  Gloster, 
Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  the 
Recorder  of  London.  In  the  third  “  Book 
of  Wonders,”  was  announced  “the  coming 
of  Shiloh  with  a  call  to  the  Hebrews,”  and 
the  climax  of  Joanna’s  madness  arrived. 

This  unfortunate  religious  enthusiast  had 
so  far  wrought  on  her  own  mind,  that  she 
believed  Christ  was  to  be  born  again  under 
the  name  of  Shiloh,  and  that  she,  at  the  age 
of  .sixty-five,  was  to  be  the  mother.  The 
madness  of  herself  and  her  votaries,  acting 
and  reacting  on  each  other,  had  taught  them 
to  assert  and  believe  this  monstrous  and 
wicked  absurdity.  It  is  impossible  to  print 
here  the  descriptions  of  her  miraculous  con¬ 
ception,  which  her  followers  had  the  auda¬ 
city  to  promulgate  ;  or  to  give,  in  South- 
cott’s  own  words,  her  description  of  her 
pregnancy  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  her  fol¬ 
lowers  believed  in  the  assertion  she  made  of 
the  Spirit  having  said  to  her,  “  'riiis  year,  in 
the  sixty-fifth  year  of  thy  age,  thou  shalt 
have  a  son  by  the  power  of  the  Most  High  ; 
which,  if  they  (the  Hebrews)  receive  as  their 
prophet,  priest,  and  king,  then  I  will  restore 
them  to  their  own  land,  and  cast  out  the 
heathen  for  their  sakes,  as  I  cast  out  them 
when  they  cast  out  me,  by  rejecting  me  as 
their  Saviour,  Prince,  and  King,  for  which  I 
said  I  was  bom,  but  not  at  that  time  to  estab¬ 
lish  my  kingdom.” 
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And  now  the  mad  enthusiasm  of  Joanna’s 
followers  continued  on  the  increase.  In  town 
and  country  all  sorts  of  contributions  and 
necessary  preparations  for  her  accouchement 
were  made.  She  was  literally  overwhelmed 
with  presents,  and  a  costly  cradle  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  child  that  was  eagerly  expected 
by  her  followers. 

A  book  was  kept  in  which  all  these  “free¬ 
will  offerings  to  Shiloh  ”  were  entered  as 
they  were  received ;  and  this  was,  with  her 
will,  placed  in  the  Registry  of  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury.  It  is  curious  to  look 
over  the  list.  Some  are  of  value;  some  but 
trifling  “  mementoes  of  love  some  are  gifts 
of  clothing ;  others  of  money  ;  others  of  a  very 
nondescript  kind — such  as  Mrs.  Harwood’s 
gift  of  “  a  silver  barrel,”  or  Alfred  Gold¬ 
smith’s  of  “  a  pretty  sixpence.”  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  caps  given  is  enormous,  while  robes, 
pinafores,  shoes,  of  satin  and  worsted,  flannel 
shirts,  napkins,  blankets,  <i:c.,  swell  the  list  to 
a  large  amount;  silver  spoons,  pap-boats, 
mugs,  corals ;  as  well  as  silver  teapots,  sugar 
basins,  tongs,  and  “  odds-and-ends  ”  of  ail 
kinds,  complete  this  record  of  fanatical  credu¬ 
lity. 

The  absurdity  of  all  this  was  severely  com¬ 
mented  upon  both  in  England,  and  on  the 
Continent.  Yet  there  were  not  wanting  per¬ 
sons  possessing  a  sufbcient  amount  of  gulli¬ 
bility  to  uphold  her  fancies  or  deception 
among  the  medical  profession.  A  letter  was 
published  by  Dr.  Reece,  in  which,  after  stat¬ 
ing  that  he  had  visited  her  and  ascertained 
by  personal  examination  that  she  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  pregnant,  had  applied  to  the  parish 
clerk  for  the  certificate  of  her  baptism ;  and 
having  assured  himself  of  her  age,  without 
binding  himself  to  her  tenets  or  her  assertions, 
he  considered  himself  “satisfied”  that  she 
might  give  birth  to  a  child. 

But  as  if  to  silence  the  objection  to  the 
truth  of  her  situation,  an  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Mnminy  Chronicle  of  Thursday, 
September  2*2d,  1814,  and  also  in  the  Courier 
of  Friday,  23rd,  in  which  she  declared  that  in 
con-equencc  of  the  malicious  and  false  reports 
circulated,  she  was  desirous  of  treating  for 
“a  spacious  and  re:w]y -furnished  house  to  be 
hired  for  three  months,  in  which  her  ac¬ 
couchement  may  take  place,  in  the  presence 
of  such  competent  witnesses  as  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  proper  authority  to  prove  her 
character  to  the  world.”  On  Sunday,  Aug. 
23rd,  all  the  chapels  of  her  sect  were  clos^ 
until  the  birth  of  the  child  :  and  her  principal 
chaplain,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tojser,  announced  that 


I  it  would  be  accompanied  by  supernatural 
I  signs  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  skeptical* 
and  that  then  would  the  Millennium  com¬ 
mence. 

But  the  appointed  day  passed  over,  and, 
of  course,  no  birth  took  place,  yet  her  votaries 
defended  her,  and  obstinately  persisted  that 
the  child  would  speedily  be  born,  when  death 
dropped  the  curtain  on  the  miserable  farce  ; 
and  Joanna  expired,  in  Manchester  Street, 
Manchester  Square,  on  the  27th  of  December 
of  the  same  year.  Even  her  death  was 
scarcely  believed  by  her  friends,  who  expected 
her  to  rise  and  live  again  ;  but  she  was  buried 
in  the  ground  attached  to  St.  John’s  Wood 
Chapel,  where  another  religious  impostor  lies, 

“  the  prophet  Richard  Brothers.”  Opposite 
to  No.  44,  on  the  wall,  is  the  tombstone  to  her 
memory. 

The  failure  of  her  prophesies  had,  however, 
no  effect  in  opening  the  eyes  of  her  deluded 
votaries.  On  one  occasion  she  prognosticated 
the  death  of  her  own  father  at  a  stated  period ; 
in  doing  which  she  stood  a  fair  chance  of 
being  right,  as  he  was  then  above  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  his  death  daily  expected  ; 
but  he  long  survived  the  appointed  period 
without  “  the  prophetess  ”  suffering  at  all  in 
the  opinion  of  her  followers.  On  another 
occasion,  to  confirm  her  disciples,  a  miracle 
was  announced  to  be  performed  on  a  certain 
day ;  and  this  was  to  raise  a  corpse  to  life. 
The  Devil,  however,  in  the  shape  of  Wortley, 
an  officer  of  the  Union  Hall  Office,  interpos^ 
and  spoiled  the  effect,  by  proposing  that  the 
dead  man  should  first  be  stabbed  with  a  dag¬ 
ger.  The  corpse  not  liking  such  a  process 
got  up  and  ran  away,  to  the  great  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  congregation.  In  some  instances 
the  zeal  of  Joanna’s  followers  outran  her  own 
discretion  ;  and  they  carried  their  vagaries  to 
an  extent  which  she  did  not  always  counte¬ 
nance  or  command,  although  they  were  the 
natural  results  of  her  own  erroneous  example. 

The  implicit  faith  that  her  followers  re¬ 
posed  on  her  predictions  may  be  illustrated 
by  one  instance  among  many.  Edward  Penny, 
a  farmer  residing  at  Inglebourn,  nearTolness, 
Devon,  became  so  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
her  prediction,  that  in  the  ensuing  year  there 
would  be  no  harvest,  as  the  world  would  be 
destroyed  before  the  period  for  gathering  the 
corn  had  arrived,  that  he  determined  to  save 
his  seed- wheat,  and  let  all  his  land  lie  idle. 
The  harvest  lime  came,  the  world  went  on  as 
before ;  and  when  rent-day  came  he  had  no 
way  of.  meeting  the  demands  upon  himself, 
so  he  was  obliged  to  part  with  a  portion  of 
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his  property  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  farm  he 
had  so  foolishly  neglected.  He  never  re¬ 
covered  the  blow,  but  sunk  gradually  in  the 
world  until  he  was  obliged  to  seek  parochial 
aid,  dying  miserably  poor. 

In  London  the  believers  in  Southcott’s  im¬ 
posture  are  “  dying  out,”  but  so  short  a  time 
ago  as  Septem^r  1838,  some  few  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  U niun  Hall,  for  exciting  a  disturbance 
in  the  streets  by  tbe  exhibition  of  banners 
and  mystical  emblems,  and  the  public  preach¬ 
ing  of  her  doctrine;  and  in  May,  1835,  an 
advertisement  to  the  following  effect  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  papers: — The  followers  of 
Joanna  Soutbeott  and  her  son  Shiloh,  are 
informed  that  a  very  valuable  manuscript, 
giving  an  account  of  the  Divine  Mission  of 
Shiloh,  his  works  and  miracles,  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  death  of  Joanna  South- 
cott,  will  be  published  in  Numbers,  at  one 
shilling  each.”  And  in  1840  another  adver¬ 
tisement  announced  that  the  manuscript  of 
her  original  prophecies  was  to  be  sold  com¬ 
plete  “  in  excellent  preservation.”  Some  few 
of  her  followers  still  linger  about  tbe  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Walworth ;  and  it  is  but  a  short 
time  since  a  petition  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Devil  lay  for  signature  at  a  rag-shop 


there,  thus  continuing  one  of  the  old  freaks 
of  Joanna. 

That  Joanna  was  an  unfortunate  lunatic 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  her  lunacy  being  the  re¬ 
sult  of  misdirected  study  and  enthusiasm  act¬ 
ing  on  a  weak  brain ;  and  that  she  and  her  more 
immediate  followers  added  deliberate  money¬ 
getting  by  imposition  there  can  be  also  no 
doubt.  What  their  religious  tenets  were  can 
scarcely  be  clearly  made  out  by  the  published 
or  spoken  rhapsodies  of  the  prophetess  or  her 
sect ;  the  prol^bility  is  that  they  did  not  them¬ 
selves  distinctly  comprehend  them.  Their 
errors  and  actions  as  exhibited  to  the  world, 
equal  in  absurdity  any  that  we  read  of  as 
enacted  m  what  we  term  “  the  dark  ages,” 
although  taking  place  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  in  the  very  centre  of  one  of  tbe 
most  civilized  of  European  nations.  Ere  we 
judge  too  harshly  of  the  credulity  of  our  an¬ 
cestors,  who  had  not  that  means  of  obtaining 
true  knowledge  we  have  ourselves,  we  should 
reflect  on  the  vagaries  of  this  sect,  thus  act¬ 
ing  in  opposition  to  truth  and  reason.  It 
should  also  teach  us  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
stray  from  the  well-defined  rules  of  true  re¬ 
ligious  government. 


Science  vtr$u$  Sentiment. — At  the  trial 
of  the  Abbe  Gothland  and  Madame  Dussa- 
blon  for  poisoning  tbe  housekeeper  of  the 
former,  wliicb  to^  place  the  first  week  in 
December,  1850,  at  the  assizes  of  La  Cha- 
rente,  in  Angouleme,  a  professional  argument 
occurred  between  M.  Lesueur,  tbe  celebrated 
chemist, and  another  medical  witness,  whether 
the  poison  bad  been  administered  in  succes¬ 
sive  doses  or  otherwise ;  and,  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  an  allusion  was  made  to  a  former 
victim,  named  Soutflard,  by  Dr.  Qigon,  the 
antagonist  of  Lesueur,  who  advanced  some 
erroneous  statements  witli  regard  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  po$l-mortem  examination,  which 
was  immediately  refuted  by  Lesueur,  who,  in 
his  scientific  enthusiasm,  exclaimed  vehe¬ 
mently,  **  1  ought  to  be  able  to  decide  the 
question,  for  I  myself  cooked  him  from  head 
to  foot !” 

This  melancholy  facetiousness  recalls  irre¬ 


sistibly  to  memory  an  anecdote  of  Gall  the 
phrenologist,  who  was  one  day  lecturing  upon 
the  organ  of  Tune.  "  Gentlemen,”  said  the 
veteran  professor,  exhibiting  at  the  same 
time  a  superbly-formed  skull,  “  here  is  tbe 
bead  of  my  excellent  friend  Colonel  Hart¬ 
mann,  one  of  tbe  finest  musichuis  in  the 
Austrian  empire.” 

"  Give  us  its  history ! — give  us  its  history !” 
cried  a  score  of  his  listeners. 

“  It  is  a  very  simple  one,”  said  the  Ger¬ 
man,  with  a  smile  of  grave  self-gratulation ; 
“  1  lately  received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  my  excellent  friend,  which  had  just  taken 
place  at  Vienna,  and  you  may  imagine  my 
delight  on  learning  that  the  musical  develop¬ 
ment  was  most  extraordinary.  I  hastened 
to  possess  myself  of  so  valuabte  a  testimony 
to  tbe  truth  of  the  immortal  science  of  phre¬ 
nology,  and  here  it  is.  Gentlemen,  pass  round 
tbe  head  of  Colonel  Hartmann  !” — 
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From  the  Doblin  Uaieeiaity  Mafeiiae, 

WILLIAM  AND  ROBERT  CHAMBERS. 


Somewhat  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
when  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  pouring  forth 
his  anonymous  novels,  when  Jeffrey  was  the 
king  of  Whig  critics,  when  Professor  Wilson, 
with  Lockhart  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  for 
his  companions,  was  holding  his  Nodes  Am- 
brosianoe,  in  connection  with  Blackwood’s 
Magazine,  and  when,  made  illustrious  by 
the  presence  of  such  men,  Edinburgh  was 
all  but  the  literary  capital  of  the  country, 
there  might  have  been  seen  in  Leith  Walk, 
which  is  a  long  suburb  stretching  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  its  port-town  of  Leith,  two  small 
bookshops  kept  by  two  brothers  of  the  name 
of  Chambers.  It  would  have  been  found  on 
inquiry  that  these  two  young  men,  of  whom 
the  elder  was  named  William  and  the  younger 
Robert,  were  natives  of  Peebles,  a  pretty 
town  on  Tweedside ;  that  they  were  the  sons 
of  parents  who  had  known  better  days ;  and 
that,  fortune  having  thrown  them  upon  their 
own  resources  at  a  time  of  life  when  most 
young  men  of  the  middle  class  are  only  leav¬ 
ing  school,  they  had  chosen  a  course,  which, 
though  humble,  gave  an  incidental  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  the  superior  tastes  which  their  early 
education  had  led  them  to  contract,  and  were 
pursuing  it  with  a  zeal,  a  tenacity  of  purpose, 
and  a  spirit  of  self-dependence,  extraordinary 
at  their  age  and  in  their  circumstances. 

Of  the  early  struggles  of  the  two  brothers 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  say  much.  For 
several  years,  until  they  took  the  step  of  re¬ 
moving  from  Leith  Walk  into  Edinburgh, 
they  increased  their  business  by  slow  degrees, 
gradually  forming  acquaintanceships  among 
the  book-buying  and  book-selling  portions  of 
the  Edinburgh  community.  To  eke  out  the 
profits  of  his  small  trade,  William  had  Uiught 
himself  the  art  of  printing ;  and  at  this 
branch  of  business  he  continued  to  work  for 
some  years  as  his  own  compositor  and  press¬ 
man,  being  unable  to  pay  for  assistance. 
More  than  this,  he  ingeniously  cut  in  wood 
the  larger  kind  of  types  which  he  had  not 
the  means  of  purchasing ;  and  he  bound 
with  his  own  hands  the  whole  impression  of 
a  small  volume,  the  publication  of  which  his 


enterprise  had  induced  him  to  undertake. 
An  aged  gentleman  is  still  in  the  habit  of 
telling  that,  in  going  home  late  at  night 
through  Leith  Walk,  he  never  failed  to  ob¬ 
serve  that,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  street 
was  shrouded  in  silence  and  darkness,  lights 
gleamed  from  the  window  of  William  Cham¬ 
bers’s  small  printing-room,  whence  issued 
also  the  wheasy  sounds  of  his  ever-toiling 
press.  Industry  like  this  could  scarcely  fail 
of  its  reward. 

Occupied  either  in  the  mechanical  prepara¬ 
tion  or  in  the  sale  of  books,  the  two  young 
men  began,  about  or  even  before  the  time  of 
their  removal  into  Edinburgh,  to  be  known 
by  their  own  efforts  in  literature.  Whether 
it  was  native  instinct,  or  their  habit  of  hand¬ 
ling  books  professionally  that  led  them  im¬ 
mediately  into  the  temptation  of  authorship, 
it  might  be  difficult  to  say  ;  in  the  particular 
nature,  however,  of  their  early  efforts  in  this 
line,  one  sees  a  clear  proof  that  both  of  them 
possessed  from  the  first  something  of  that 
innate  and  intense  amor  patriae  which  has 
constituted  for  probably  half  of  the  whole 
number  of  literary  Scotchmen  the  primary 
impulse  and  determination  towards  the  lite¬ 
rary  calling. 

Every  Scotchman,  of  any  culture  or  intel¬ 
ligence,  has  a  taste  for  the  antiquities  of  his 
native  country.  Wherever  in  the  wide  world 
a  Scotchman  ultimately  fixes  his  abode — 
whatever  amount  of  various  training  it  may 
be  his  fortune  to  receive — to  whatever  mode 
of  intellectual  activity  he  may  at  last  give 
himself  up,  whether  to  politics,  to  poetry,  to 
metaphysics,  to  science,  or  to  stockjobbing — 
there  will  still  necessarily  be  found  at  his 
heart,  by  those  that  can  succeed  in  reaching 
it,  an  undissolved  knot  of  national  feeling,  of 
purely  sentimental  attachment  to  that  jagged 
litle  lut  of  the  general  British  area  which  lies 
north  of  the  Tweed. 

“  The  rough  bur-thistle,  spreading  wide, 
Amang  the  bearded  bear, 

I  turned  the  weeding-heuk  aside. 

And  spared  the  symbol  dear : 
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No  nation,  no  station. 

My  envy  e’er  could  raise ; 

A  Scot  still,  but  blot  still, 

I  knew  nae  higher  praise.” 

All  Scotchmen  share  this  feeling  of  Burns. 
Indeed,  this  sentiment  of  the  Thistle,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  seems  to  be  the  only  piece  of 
original  moral  capital  with  which  Scotland 
furnishes  all  her  children  indiscriminately. 
All  Scotchmen  have  not  the  same  type  of 
head ;  nor,  whatever  may  be  the  common 
opinion  on  the  subject,  are  all  Scotchmen 
prudent  and  cautious ;  but  this  one  quality 
all  Scotchmen  certainly  do  possess  in  com¬ 
mon — affection  for  Scotland.  Connecting 
this  one  element  of  Scotticism  with  whatever 
other  kinds  of  mental  stuff  he  chooses,  a 
Scotchman  may  be  anything  possible  in  the 
world — atransendentaiistor  a  Joseph  Hume  ; 
a  saint  or  a  debauchee ;  a  poet  or  a  maker  of 
fish-hooks ;  nevertheless,  as  possessing  this 
one  quality  upon  which  they  can  always  fall 
back  for  agreement,  Scotchmen  are  more 
homogeneous  than  Englishmen.  And,  as 
we  have  already  said,  much  of  the  literary 
effort  of  Scottish  authors  has  been  determined 
by  this  strong  feeling  of  nationality.  The 
poetry  of  Burns,  for  example,  and  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  are  pre-eminently 
Scottish  in  their  character.  No  English 
compositions  can  be  cited  that  exhibit  such 
a  surcharge  of  the  peculiar  element  of  An¬ 
glicism,  whatever  that  is,  as  these  composi¬ 
tions  exhibit  of  the  element  of  Scotticism. 
The  greatness  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Milton 
does  not  possess,  or,  as  some  might  say,  is 
not  marred  by,  any  feature  of  special  nation¬ 
ality  ;  but  in  reading  Burns  and  Sir  Walter, 
it  is  almost  essential  to  remember  that  they 
were  Scotchmen.  And  even  of  literary 
Scotchmen  of  a  different  class — of  such  gen¬ 
eral  thinkers  and  writers,  for  example,  as 
Adam  Smith,  Reid,  Hume,  and  Chalmers,  in 
whose  intellectual  exhibitions  there  has  been 
nothing  deliberately  or  formally  Scotch — 
even  of  such  writers  and  thinkers  it  may  be 
observed,  that,  privately,  and  for  their  own 
solace,  they  have  always  retained  much  of 
the  specially  Scottish  sentiment  and  humor. 
There  is  a  curious  instance  of  this  in  the  evi¬ 
dent  delight,  we  had  almost  said  glee,  with 
which  Sir  William  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh, 
a  man  whose  speculative  intellect  is,  perhaps, 
more  pure  and  less  limited  by  local  or  national 
associations  than  that  of  any  other  living 
Briton,  traces,  in  his  recent  edition  of  Reid’s 
Works,  the  course  of  the  tributary  of  Scottish 
thought  through  the  whole  modern  history  of 
philosophy;  pointing  out,  for  example,  for 


the  credit  of  his  native  country,  such  facts  as 
these — that  the  grandfather  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  a  Scotchman  from  East  Lothian  ; 
that  Kant  himself  had  Scottish  blood  in  his 
veins  ;  and  that  the  celebrated  French 
thinker,  Destutt  Tracy,  was  a  scion  of  the 
uneuphonic  Scottish  clan  of  Stott. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Scottish  sentiment 
was  stronger  than  it  is  now  ;  and  there  were 
circumstances  in  the  position  of  the  two 
Chamberses  to  enhance  even  that  portion  of 
it  which,  in  common  with  all  Scotchmen, 
they  had  received  from  nature.  Natives  of 
a  provincial  Scottish  town,  not  without  its 
claim  to  antiquarian  notice,  they  had  removed 
to  Edinburgh  just  at  the  time  of  life  when 
they  were  most  fit  to  receive  new  impres¬ 
sions.  Now  no  one  that  has  not  gone 
through  the  experience  can  tell  the  effects 
of  a  first  contact  with  Edinburgh  and  its 
society  upon  a  young  Scotchman  that  has 
removed  thither  from  a  provincial  town. 

“  Edinburgh  to  a  young  provincial  who  sees  it 
for  the  first  lime  !  O !  the  complex  strangeness 
of  the  iaipre.ssion !  The  reekier  atmo.sphere  ;  tJie 
picturesque  outline  of  the  whole  built  mass  against 
the  sky  ;  the  heights  and  hollows ;  the  free-stone 
houses;  the  different  aspects  of  the  shops;  the 
dialect  so  new  that  one  hears  from  the  children  in 
the  streets — the  impression  of  all  this  is  indescriba¬ 
ble.  Everything  is  strange ;  the  very  dust  .seems 
to  be  blown  by  the  wind  in  a  new  and  mys¬ 
tic  manner.  And  then,  when  the  town  is  taken 
in  detail.  The  Calton  Hill ;  Arthur  seat ;  the 
High-street,  with  its  closes ;  the  Castle,  with 
.Mons  Meg  and  the  Regalia ;  John  Knox’s  house; 
Holyrood  Palace ;  Princes’-slreet,  along  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  limped  ;  the  whole  of  the  New 
Town,  and  the  great,  black  chasm,  lamp-studded 
at  niglit,  which  separates  it  from  the  Old — all  so 
poetic,  so  novel !  And  then,  here  to  have  so 
many  historical  facts  and  incidents  visibly  bodied 
forth  !  Rizzio’s  blow!,  the  Martyr's  grave,  the 
spot  where  Mitchell  shot  at  Archbishop  Sharpe ; 
one  can  go  and  see  it  all.  Surely,  to  be  born  in 
this  city  is  a  privilege ;  to  have  lived  in  it,  and 
not  to  love  it,  is  for  a  Scotchman  impossible. 
“  City  of  my  clnnce,”  one  might  say  with  Rich¬ 
ter,  “  to  which  I  would  belong  on  this  side  the 
grave !” 

So  writes  some  enthusiastic  Scot  regarding 
Edinburgh  as  it  now  is,  or  as  it  was  a  little 
while  ago ;  and  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the 
impression  must  have  been  even  more  cha¬ 
racteristic  and  vivid.  True,  Mons  Meg  and 
the  Regalia  were  not  then  to  be  seen,  and 
the  New  Town  was  not  by  half  so  Athenian 
and  architectural  as  it  now  is ;  but  many 
tradition-hallowed  parts  of  the  Old  Town 
have  since  been  pulled  down,  and  much  that 
was  peculiar  and  national  in  the  habits  of  the 
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citizens  has  since  disappeared.  The  Scotch 
dialect  was  then  still  spoken  among  classes 
of  the  community  from  which  it  has  since 
been  chased  by  the  invasion  of  English 
teachers  of  elocution ;  relics  of  Edinburgh, 
as  it  was  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  still 
remained  in  the  shape  of  octogenarian  ladies 
and  gentlemen  that  pertinaciously  clung  to 
the  Old  Town,  and  told  stories  of  their 
younger  days ;  and  the  Parliament  House 
still  boasted  wits  and  humorists,  worthy  to 
have  been  caricatured  by  Kay,  along  with 
the  Kameses  and  Monboddos  of  a  former 
generation.  And,  more  important  still,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  then  still  alive.  Persons 
walking  down  Princes’-street  in  an  after¬ 
noon  could  see  his  buirdly  figure  heaving 
itself  lamely  along  on  the  pavement  before 
them,  and  could  study  his  good-humored 
countenance,  with  its  shaggy  light  eye¬ 
brows,  as  he  turned  to  pat  the  dogs  that 
would  introduce  themselves  to  him,  and  take 
the  liberty  of  licking  his  Land.  Moreover, 
the  influence  of  this  man  had  filled  all  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Edinburgh  in  particular,  with  a 
kind  of  epidemic  enthusiasm  for  everything 
that  related  to  Scottish  antiquity.  Hardly 
can  the  two  brothers  have  been  familiar 
with  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  when  “  Waver- 
ley  ”  came  out  to  astonish  and  delight  all  its 
reading  circles  ;  and  among  the  chief  topics 
of  the  town  during  the  first  four  years  of 
their  residence  in  it  must  have  been  the  six 
novels  with  which  the  Great  Unknown  fol¬ 
lowed  up  his  first  efibrt,  to  wit — “Guy  Man- 
nering,”  “The  Antiquary,”  “The  Black 
Dwarf,”  “  Old  Mortality,”  “  Rob  Roy,”  and 
“  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.”  Others  and 
others  followed  ;  and  in  1820  everybody 
was  mad  about  Scotch  ballads,  Scotch  anti¬ 
quities,  and  the  Waverley  novels. 

What  with  their  native  amor  patria  as 
Scotchmen,  what  with  the  antiquarian  curi¬ 
osity  that  could  not  fail  to  be  roused  in  them 
by  their  transference  at  such  an  inquisitive 
age  to  Edinburgh,  and  what  with  the  infec¬ 
tion  of  that  atmosphere  of  Scottish  enthusi¬ 
asm,  which  Scott  had  then  been  the  means  of 
diffusing  through  the  country,  the  two  bro¬ 
thers,  if  they  were  to  make  an  entrance  into 
literature  at  all,  could  hardly  escape  doing  so 
through  the  medium  of  a  liking  for  Scottish 
humors  and  antiquities.  Possessing  both  of 
them  a  strong  desire  for  information,  and 
gifted  also,  both  of  them,  and  especially 
Robert,  with  a  peculiar  relish  for  the  anec¬ 
dotic  and  picturesque  in  history,  their  favor¬ 
ite  books  for  reading,  out  of  their  own  little 
stocks,  when  they  l^gao  life  as  booksellers, 


must  have  been,  we  fancy,  such  as  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  also  used  to  set  most  store  by.  The 
Waverley  novels,  they,  of  course,  read  as  they 
came  out ;  but  many  an  odd  volume  of  old 
ballads,  and  other  Scottish  matter  besides, 
such  as  Sir  Walter  would  have  been  glad  to 
pick  up  had  he  met  with  it,  must  have  lain 
on  their  counters  for  their  own  private  read¬ 
ing  in  the  intervals  of  business,  or  of  severer 
intellectual  employment.  Their  reminis¬ 
cences,  too,  of  the  country ;  their  facilities 
in  their  respective  situations,  for  making  ob¬ 
servations  of  their  own  on  men  and  manners  ; 
and  their  opportunities,  in  their  more  social 
hours,  of  gleaning  original  snatches  of  old 
Scottish  song  and  narrative  from  among  their 
various  acquaintances — must  all  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  give  to  their  acquisitions  in  Scottish 
history  an  independent  value  and  interest; 
and  had  Sir  Walter,  in  1810  or  1820,  chanced, 
in  sauntering  down  Leith  Walk,  to  enter  into 
conversation,  over  an  old  book,  with  either  of 
the  young  book-dealing  brothers — with  Wil¬ 
liam,  then  but  nineteen  or  twenty,  or  with 
Robert,  then  but  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age — he  would  doubtless  have  found  in 
either  not  merely  an  intelligent  reader  of 
his  own  works,  but  a  youth  of  real  culture 
in  the  department  of  Scottish  lore  and  anti¬ 
quities. 

We  do  not  know  if  Sir  Walter  ever  did 
happen  thus  to  fall  into  chat  with  the  young 
Chamberses  in  their  shops  in  Leith  Walk; 
but  they  had  not  been  lung  in  Edinburgh  be¬ 
fore  their  names  became  known  to  him.  For, 
already  practised  in  writing  as,  like  all  other 
literary  aspirants,  they  must  have  been  by 
the  contribution  of  occasional  papers  to  such 
local  periodicals  as  were  open  to  them, 
anonymously  or  otherwise,  they  soon  ven¬ 
tured  on  publications  which  gave  them  a  title 
to  rank  openly  among  the  devotees  of  Scottish 
literature. 

Robert’s  first  work,  the  “  Traditions  of 
Edinburgh,”  the  materials  for  which  he  had 
begun  to  collect  in  1820,  appeared  in  1823-4. 
The  first  and  several  of  the  subsequent  edi¬ 
tions  were  printed  by  William  at  his  small 
press.  The  work  was  immediately  popular, 
and  it  deserved  to  be  so.  There  does  not 
exist  a  more  amusing  book  of  local  antiqui¬ 
ties.  It  is  for  Edinburgh  what  Cunningham’s 
“  Handbook”  and  Leigh  Hunt’s  “  Town”  are 
for  London,  combining  the  accurate  detail  of 
the  one,  with  much  of  the  humor  and  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  other.  And  indeed  Edinburgh 
is  just  the  town  that  could  admit  of  such  a 
book,  and  that  required  to  have  it, — a  town 
not  too  large  to  be  overtaken  in  a  connected 
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story,  and  yet  every  inch  of  it  rich  with  old 
memories  and  associations.  Every  spot  in 
the  town  has  its  traditions,  and  every  inhabit¬ 
ant  knows,  by  some  chance  or  other,  some  of 
those  traditions.  One  person  will  point  out 
to  you  James’s  Court,  where  Hume  and 
Boswell  lived,  and  where  Dr.  Johnson  went 
to  visit  the  latter ;  another  will  show  you  a 
cellar  in  the  High  Street,  and  tell  you  that 
the  treaty  of  Union  between  Scotland  and 
England  was  signed  there  :  a  third  will  show 
you  the  spot  where  Darnley  was  blown  up 
with  gunpowder  ;  in  the  West  Bow  anybody 
will  point  out  to  you  the  haunted  house  once  1 
tenanted  by  the  horrible  wizard.  Major  Weir, 
who  was  burnt  in  1670;  and  all  round  the 
Grass-market  are  tangible  and  visible  relics 
of  notorious  facts  in  the  old  history  of  the 
town.  To  collect  these  scattered  traditions 
of  Edinburgh  in  an  authentic  and  complete 
form  had  been,  we  believe,  a  favorite  design 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  but  the  enterprising 
young  immigrant  from  Peebles  was  before¬ 
hand  with  him  in  setting  about  its  execution. 
With  a  natural  taste  for  the  historical  and 
anecdotic,  and  impressed,  doubtless,  with 
that  mystic  veneration  for  Edinburgh  which, 
as  we  have  already  said,  is  sure  to  seize  every 
intelligent  young  provincial  that  goes  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  it,  Robert  Chambers  seems, 
while  yet  a  mere  boy,  to  have  contracted,  in 
his  perambulations  through  the  town,  an 
antiquarian  acquaintance  with  all  its  noted 
localities.  And  when  the  idea  struck  him  of 
writing  a  book  on  so  interesting  and  attractive 
a  subject,  he  spared  no  pains  in  converting 
this  general  acquaintance  with  the  streets 
and  suburbs  of  Edinburgh  into  a  minute  and 
perfect  knowledge.  Probably  there  was  not 
a  nook  or  corner  of  the  town,  not  a  close  or 
land  in  the  dingiest  purlieus  of  Auld  Reekie, 
that  he  did  not  visit  and  explore  in  person. 
All  such  oral  or  written  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  were  open  to  him,  were  also  diligently 
consulted  ;  and  in  particular,  interesting  ma¬ 
terials  were  communicated  to  him  by  Mr. 
Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  to  whom  his  inquiries  during  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  book  were  the  means  of  intro¬ 
ducing  him,  and  to  whom,  when  it  was  fin¬ 
ished,  he  dedicated  it — the  first  volume  to 
Mr.  Sharpe,  the  second  to  Sir  Walter.  Since 
the  work  was  originally  published  it  has  been 
much  improved  and  enlarged ;  and  the  copy¬ 
right,  after  having  passed  through  several 
hands,  having  been  recently  repurchased  by 
the  brothers,  the  “  Traditions  of  Edinburgh’’ 
now  appears,  in  its  final  shape,  as  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  author’s  re-issue  of  his  select 


writings.  It  is  the  best  guide  a  stranger  could 
have  to  the  antiquities  of  Edinburgh  ;  at 
least  we  only  know  one  better,  and  that  is 
Mr.  Robert  Chambers  himself,  than  whom, 
Peebles-man  as  he  is,  there  is  not,  since  Sir 
Walter  Scott  died,  a  single  citizen  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  better  acquainted  with  its  outs  and 
ins,  or  better  qualified  to  do  its  honors 
as  illustrator  and  cicerone.  A  walk  through 
the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  with  Robert 
Chambers  as  guide,  is  one  of  the  treats  that 
literary  strangers  of  any  antiquarian  propen¬ 
sity  have  a  kind  of  prescriptive  right  to  look 
forward  to  when  about  to  visit  the  Scottish 
capital. 

Once  fairly  embarked  on  the  career  of 
authorship,  and  having  succeeded  in  making 
themselves  favorably  known  by  their  first 
productions,  the  two  brothers  continued,  in 
the  intervals  of  business,  to  prosecute  their 
literary  efforts.  Either  as  having  more  time, 
or  as  having  a  stronger  inclination  to  use  his 
pen,  Robert  was  for  some  years  the  more 
voluminous  author.  His  “Traditions  of 
Edinburgh”  were,  in  1826,  followed  by  a 
curious  and  most  agreeable  volume  entitled 
“Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland.”  The  na¬ 
ture  of  this  bo«}k — a  book  after  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  own  heart — may  be  inferred  by 
those  that  have  not  seen  it  (and  no  Scotch¬ 
man  ought  to  be  in  that  predicament)  from 
the  following  paragraph  in  the  preface  to  the 
new  and  fuller  edition  of  it,  printed  among  the 
author’s  select  writings  : — 

“  Reared  aniubt  friends  to  whom  popular  poetry 
furnished  a  daily  enjoyment,  and  led  by  a  tendency 
of  my  own  mind  to  delight  in  whatever  is  quaint, 
whimsical,  and  old,  I  formed  the  wi.«h,  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  to  complete,  as  I  considered  it,  the 
collection  of  the  traditionary  ver-^e  of  Scotland,  by 
gathering  together  and  publishing  all  that  re- 
maintHlof  a  multitude  of  rhymes  and  short  snatches 
of  verse,  applicable  to  places,  families,  natural 
objects,  amusements,  &,c.,  wherewith,  not  less 
than  by  song  and  ballad,  the  cottage  fireside  was 
amused  in  days  gone  past,  while  yet  printed  books 
were  only  familiar  to  comparatively  few.  This 
task  was  executed  as  well  as  circumstances  would 
jtermit,  and  a  portion  of  the  ‘  Popular  Rhymes  of 
Scotland  ’  was  published  in  1826.  Otlier  objects 
have  since  occupied  tne,  generally  of  a  graver 
kind  ;  yet,  amidst  them  all,  1  have  never  lust  my 
wish  to  complete  the  publication  of  these  relics  of 
the  old  natural  literature  of  my  native  country.” 

This  book,  perhaps  the  most  original  in 
conception  of  all  Robert  Chambers’s  works 
of  the  same  species,  must  have  added  greatly 
to  the  reputation  his  “Traditions  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  ”  had  procured  for  him,  and  must  have 
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been  the  means  of  gaining  him  many  frien<b. 
In  the  following  year  he  still  farther  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  “The  Picture  of  Scot¬ 
land,”  a  work  in  two  volumes,  the  result  of 
travel  and  reading  combined,  and  intended 
as  an  attempt  to  elevate  topc^raphical  and 
archmological  details  respecting  the  chief  lo¬ 
calities  in  Scotland  into  the  region  of  the 
bellts  leitres.  In  an  entry  in  Scott’s  Diary, 
dated  February  4th,  1829,  there  occurs  the 
following  criticism  of  this  book : — “  llather 
dawdled,  and  took  to  reading  Chambers’s 
‘  Beauties  of  Scotland,’  which  would  be  ad¬ 
mirable,  if  they  were  accurate.  He  is  a  clever 
young  fellow,  but  hurts  himself  by  too  much 
haste,”  The  inaccuracy  complained  of  by 
Sir  Walter  arose  doubtless  from  the  necessity 
the  author  was  under  of  eking  out  the  results 
of  his  own  tour  by  matter  compiled  from 
other  sources.  “  Haste,”  indeed,  in  a  certain 
sense,  there  must  have  been  (though  Sir 
Walter  was  hardly  the  man  to  find  fault  with 
celerity  of  production),  for  in  the  three  years 
1828-30,  Robert,  whose  pen  had  doubtless 
acquired  fluency  by  practice,  followed  up  his 
“  Picture  of  Scotland  ”  by  no  fewer  than  eight 
volumes  more — to  wit,  “  Histories  of  the 
Scottish  Rebellions  of  1638-1660,  1745-46, 
and  1689-1715,”  in  successive  volumes,  and 
a  “Life  of  James  I.,”  in  two  volumes,  for 
Constable’s  Miscellany  ;  and  three  volumes  of 
“  Scottish  Ballads  and  Songs,”  with  annota¬ 
tions,  for  Tait.  Of  these  various  productions 
the  author  has  thought  none  worthy  to  be 
reprinted  among  his  select  writings,  except 
the  “  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745-6” — a 
work  which,  enlarged  as  it  now  is,  is  not  only 
the  best  narrative  we  have  of  the  life  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,  but  also  one  of  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  lively  and  picturesque  story-telling 
in  the  language.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  “  Ballads  and  Songs  ”  are  now  so  scarce, 
as  the  collection  was  judicious  and  the  typo¬ 
graphical  appearance  of  the  volumes  ex¬ 
tremely  creditable  to  the  publisher.  A  later 
work,  commenced  by  R.  Cuambers  in  1832 
for  Messrs.  Blackieand  P^ullartonof  Glasgow, 
but  not  concluded  till  1 835,  was  a  “  Bio¬ 
graphical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotchmen,” 
extending  over  four  large  volumes.  All  these 
literary  undertakings  were  accomplished  by 
Mr.  Chambers  while  attending  to  his  business 
as  a  boo'  seller ;  most  of  them  being  literary 
commissions,  so  to  speak,  from  large  houses 
in  his  own  trade. 

Meanwhile,  William’s  pen  had  not  been 
idle.  Besides  various  occasional  writings, 
doubtless,  which  we  have  not  the  means  of 
tracing,  he  brought  out,  in  1830,  an  elaborate 
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work  entitled  “  The  Book  of  Scotland.”  Of 
the  nature  and  intention  of  this  book,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  account  given  in  the  preface : — 

“  The  volume  now  introduced  to  public  notice 
has  been  compiled  with  tl»e  view  of  furnishing  for 
the  first  time  to  strangers  and  others  a  connected, 
comprehensive  delineation  of  the  chief  Institutions 
in  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  more  prominent  and 
peculiar  laws  and  usages  by  which  the  northern 
kingdom  is  still  distinguished  from  other  parts  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  more  especially  from  Eng¬ 
land.” 

As  admirable  as  Roltert’s  works  are  in  their 
way,  is  this  work  of  William’s,  with  its  suc¬ 
cinct  and  clear  accounts  of  all  the  peculiarities 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  Scottish  social  sys¬ 
tem  ;  the  powers  of  its  courts  and  various 
legal  functionaries ;  its  laws  of  marriage,  di¬ 
vorce,  Ac. ;  its  educational  institutions,  its 
civic  and  religious  organisation,  and  such  like. 
Indeed  we  know  not  how  the  original  charac- 
teri.stic  qualities  of  the  two  brothers  could  be 
better  seen  than  by  taking  this  work  as  re¬ 
presentative  of  William,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  “  Picture  of  Scotland,”  the  “  Tradi¬ 
tions  of  Edinburgh,”  or  any  other  of  Robert’s 
earlier  productions.  In  both  will  be  found 
the  same  fundamental  amor  Scotia,  the  same 
patriotic  sentiment ;  in  both,  too,  will  be 
found  the  same  relish  for  a  genuine  bit  of 
Scottish  character  or  humor,  and  the  same 
liking  for  treasuring  it  up  :  but  in  Robert  the 
tendency,  it  will  be  observed,  is  rather  to  the 
purely  historic  and  artistie  ;  in  William  there 
is  a  stronger  dash  of  the  statistical  and  im¬ 
mediately  practical.  It  is  the  external  features 
of  his  native  land,  the  physiognomy,  moral 
and  corporeal,  of  its  inhabitants,  their  cos¬ 
tumes,  customs,  and  humors,  that  Robert 
chiefly  describes,  and  he  looks  on  them  rather 
with  the  acquiescent  eye  of  a  poet  and  lover 
of  the  picturesque,  than  with  the  eye  of  a 
social  or  political  censor;  William,  on  the 
other  hand,  without  being  insensible  to  these 
charms  of  humorous  and  poetical  observa¬ 
tion,  seems  to  have  possessed  from  the  first 
a  special  energy  of  temperament,  that  led  him 
rather  to  discuss  the  right  and  the  wrong  of 
social  forms  and  usages,  and  to  take  a  part 
in  overt  movements  for  social  improvement. 
Does  the  reader  remember  the  language  of 
Burns,  in  the  other  half  of  that  famous  verse, 
part  of  which  we  have  already  quoted,  as  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  kind  of  patriotic  enthusiasm 
which  is  the  initial  feeling  of  almost  all 
Scotchmen  ?  Here  it  is : — 

“  Even  then,  a  wish  (I  mind  its  pow’er,) 

A  wish  that  to  my  latest  hour 
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Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast — 

That  I  for  poor  aiild  Scotland’s  sake 
Some  usefu’  plan  or  heuk  could  make, 

Or  sing  a  sang  at  least.” 

Well,  if  this  wish  be  broken  into  two  parts, 
we  should  say  that  the  one  part  would  re¬ 
present  the  original  aspiration  of  William 
Chambers,  the  other  the  original  aspiration 
of  Robert.  To  write  the  “  beuk  ”  and  to  sing 
the  “sang”  must  have  been  the  form,  we 
take  it,  of  Robert’s  earliest  wish  to  be  of 
benefit  to  his  native  land ;  William,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  have  aspired  after  the 
“  usefu’  plan,”  and  must  have  meditated  the 
“  beuk,”  chiefly  as  a  fit  vehicle  of  the  same. 
Hence,  we  should  imagine,  the  idea  of  such 
a  work  as  “  The  Book  of  Scotland  ” — a  reper¬ 
tory  of  information  relative  to  the  entire  con¬ 
stitution  of  Scottish  social  and  legal  proce¬ 
dure,  with  sagacious,  practical  reflections 
interspersed,  and  comparisons  suggested  with 
other  countries. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  characteristic  dif¬ 
ferences  of  the  two  brothers,  based  as  they 
were  on  real  agreement  and  similarity,  were 
just  such  as  to  be  of  mutual  service  when 
brought  to  act  in  literary  concert.  Their  first 
joint  enterprise,  accordingly,  was  of  a  kind  to 
call  forth  in  some  degree  the  peculiar  talents 
of  both.  This  was  a  “  Gazetteer  of  Scotland,” 
in  other  words  an  alphabetical  survey,  geo¬ 
graphical,  commercial,  and  antiquarian,  of 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland.  It  was  be¬ 
gun  for  the  booksellers  in  1829,  and  com¬ 
pleted,  at  the  expen.se  of  much  labor  in  col¬ 
lecting  materials,  in  1832,  when  it  was  pub¬ 
lished.  The  chief  share  of  the  work  devolved, 
we  believe,  on  William,  who  wrote  the  bulk 
of  it  while  waiting  on  business  at  his  counter. 

But  that  which  was  finally  to  associate  the 
brothers  in  literary  and  commercial  partner¬ 
ship  was  the  scheme  of  the  Edinburgh  Journal, 
projected  by  William  in  1832,  and  which  was 
destined  to  fulfill  to  the  utmost  whatever 
aspirations  after  a  “  usefu’  plan  ”  his  most 
sanguine  anticipations  had  led  him  to  con¬ 
ceive. 

“  Cheap  literature”  was  not  then  unknown, 
but  it  was  still  in  its  infancy.  A  great  deal 
of  useless  controversy,  it  seems  to  us,  has 
been  raised  on  the  question  of  priority  of  in¬ 
vention,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  Who  was  the  inventor  of  “  Cheap 
Literature  ?”  To  whom  is  the  original  con¬ 
ception  of  a  cheap  literary  sheet,  depending 
for  success  on  a  widely-extended  circulation, 
justly  to  be  attributed  ?  On  this  particular 
point  of  absolute  priority  we  have  never  heard 
that  the  Messrs.  Chambers  have  put  forward 


any  claim ;  indeed,  about  twenty  years  ago  the 
idea  was  epidemic,  the  oHspring  of  nobody  in 
special,  but  the  general  result  of  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  combined — in  part  of  a  popular 
demand  for  literary  recreation,  in  part  of  the 
mechanical  perfection  to  which  the  art  of 
printing  had  attained,  and  in  part  of  that 
mercantile  spirit  of  enterprise  which  ever 
watches  the  market.  Names,  liowever,  that 
do  deserve  honorable  mention  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  are  those  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Charles 
Knight ;  the  one  of  whom,  we  believe,  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Chamberses  ns  the  editor  of  a 
cheap  weekly  sheet,  and  the  other  of  whom, 
appearing  in  the  field  almost  contempora¬ 
neously  with  them,  has  during  these  twenty 
years  advanced  side  by  side  with  them,  with 
a  spirit  and  fertility  of  design  all  his  own, 
thus  adding  an  independent  reputation  to  his 
merits  as  an  author,  and  rendering  his  name 
as  familiar  to  the  people  at  large  as  the  sight 
of  his  fine  benevolent  countenance  is  delight¬ 
ful  to  those  that  personally  know  him.  If 
the  Chamberses  and  Charles  Knight  have 
since  appeared  as  friendly  competitors  on  the 
same  general  arena,  this  has  been  the  result 
of  circumstances  ;  for  originally,  we  believe, 
the  Chamberses  chiefly  contemplated  ad¬ 
dressing  themselves  to  Scotland.  One  or 
two  cheap  sheets  were  already  in  being  in 
Edinburgh — poor  in  abilities  and  in  aim,  but 
yet  eminently  successful ;  and  it  was  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  these  that  suggested  to  William 
Chambers  the  idea  of  issuing  a  cheap  weekly 
periodical,  of  a  superior  tone,  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  and  with  comprehensive  view’s  as  re¬ 
garded  popular  enlightenment.  He  was  then 
in  his  thirty-second  year,  and  full  of  energy; 
his  success  in  business  had  enabled  him  to 
lay  by  capital  enough  to  make  a  beginning ; 
this  he  was  willing  to  risk ;  and,  securing  his 
brother’s  literary  co  operation,  he  took  all 
the  preliminary  measures,  and  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1832,  six  weeks  before  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Penny  Magazine,  the  first  number 
of  Chambers’s  Edinburgh  Journal,  in  the 
form  of  a  large  newspaper  sheet,  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  windows  of  the  Scottish  book¬ 
sellers. 

We  have  a  copy  of  the  first  number  of  the 
Journal  now  before  us,  and,  in  glancing  over 
it,  we  are  struck  by  two  things  ;  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  decidedly  Scottish  tone  and 
spirit  of  the  periodical  at  its  outset,  more 
than  one  half  of  the  matter  consisting  of 
[  papers  illustrative  of  Scottish  character  and 
Scottish  society ;  and  in  the  second  place,  by 
the  enthusiastic  and  resolute  manner  in  which 
I  the  editor,  Mr.  William  Chambers,  chalks  out 
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the  future  career  of  ihe  periodical  in  his  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  the  distinctness  with  which  he 
makes  his  readers  aware  of  his  views  as  to 
the  purposes  which  such  a  periodica]  should 
fulfill.  The  following  are  a  few  sentences 
from  the  opening  address ; — 

“  Tlie  grand  leading  principle  bj’  which  I  have 
been  actuated,  is  tntake  advantage  of  the  univer¬ 
sal  appetite  for  instruction  which  at  present  exists; 
to  supply  to  that  appetite  food  of  the  best  kind, 
and  in  such  a  form,  and  at  such  a  price,  as  must 
suit  the  convenience  of  erery  man  m  ike  Hrtlitk 
dimiiniiini.  Every  Saturday,  when  the  poorer^ 
laborer  in  the  country  draws  hia  humble  earnings, 
lie  shall  have  it  in  his  power  to  purchase,  with  an 
insignihrant  portion  of  even  that  humble  sum,  a 
meal  of  healthful,  useful,  and  agreeable  mental 
instruction ;  nay,  every  schoolboy  shall  be  able  to 
purchase  with  his  pocket-money  something  per¬ 
manently  useful — something  calculated  to  influ¬ 
ence  his  fate  through  life,  instead  of  the  trash 
upon  which  the  grown  children  of  the  present  day 
w’ere  wont  to  expend  it  .  ,  Whether  I  succeed 
in  my  wi^hes,  a  very  brief  space  of  time  will  satis¬ 
factorily  determine.  1  throw  myself  on  the 
good  senfe  of  my  countrymen  for  support ;  all  I 
ask  is  a  fair  field  wherein  to  exercise  my  industry 
in  their  service ;  and  should  Heaven  in  its  mercy 
grant  me  that  share  of  health,  which,  by  its  in¬ 
scrutable  Providence,  is  now  denied  to  so  many 
around  me,  I  do  not  despair  of  .showing  such  a 
specituen  of  the  power.s  of  the  printing-press  as 
has  hitherto  been  unexatnpled  in  the  history  of 
literature.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  an  in¬ 
vidious  remark,  when  I  state  as  my  honest  convic¬ 
tion,  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
have  never  yet  been  properly  cared  for,  in  the  way 
of  presenting  knowledge,  under  its  most  clieering 
and  captivating  aspect,  to  their  immediate  obser¬ 
vation.  The  scheme  of  dilTusing  know  ledge  has 
certainly  more  than  once  been  attempted  on  re¬ 
spectable  principles,  by  associations  established 
under  all  the  advantages  of  an  enormous  capital, 
as  wall  as  the  influence  of  baronial  title,  and  the 
endeavor  has  generally  been  attended  with  bene¬ 
ficial  results.  Yet  the  great  end  has  not  been 
gained.  The  dearth  of  the  publications,  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  official  authority,  and,  above  all,  the  folly 
of  attaching  the  interests  of  political  or  ecclesias¬ 
tical  corporations  to  the  course  of  instruction  or 
reading,  have,  separately  or  conjointly,  circum¬ 
scribed  the  limits  of  their  operation ;  so. that  the 
world,  on  the  whole,  is  but  little  the  w  iser,  with  all 
the  attempts  which  have  in  this  manner  been 
made.  The  strongholds  of  ignorance,  though  not 
unassailed,  remain  still  to  be  carried.  Carefully 
eschewing  the  errors  into  which  these  highly 
praiseworthy  associations  have  unfortunately  fall¬ 
en,  I  take  a  course  altogether  novel.  Whatever 
may  be  my  political  principles — and  I  would  not 
be  in  the  least  degree  ashamed  to  own  and  defend 
them — neither  these  principles,  nor  any  other, 
which  would  assuredly  be  destructive  to  my  pre¬ 
sent  views,  shall  ever  mingle  in  my  observations 
on  the  conventional  arrangements  of  civil  society. 
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Nothing  could  afford  me  greater  pleasure  than  to 
learn  that  Chambers’  Edisboror  Journal  yielded 
equal  satisfaction  and  delight  to  tlie  highest  Con¬ 
servative  party  in  the  state,  and  to  the  boldest  ad¬ 
vocate  of  an  universal  democracy  ;  nr  was  read 
with  as  much  avidity  at  the  cheerless  firesides  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry,  as  at  those  of  the 
more  highly  cultivated  Presbyterian  cotters  of  my 
native  land.  I  have  voluntarily,  and  unpniinpted, 
taken  in  my  hands  an  engine  endowed  with  the 
moat  tremendous  piauiibilities  of  mischief.  I  may 
have  it  now  in  my  power  to  instill  the  most  per¬ 
nicious  opinions  on  almost  any  subject  into  the 
minds  of  three  millions  of  human  beings.  But  I 
seethe  straight  jiath  of  moral  responsiWIty  before 
me,  and  shall,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  adhere  to 
the  line  of  rectitude  and  duty.” 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  HMom,  that  the 
worth  of  every  enterprise,  political,  literary, 
or  of  any  other  kind  whatever,  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  worth  of  the  mind  or  minds  it 
issues  from.  Heralded  in,  therefore,  by  such 
a  bold  and  decided  note,  and  supported  by 
all  the  talent  and  energy  of  two  brothers, 
both  of  them  men  of  remarkable  native 
power,  both  of  them  trained  to  habits  of 
business  and  punctuality,  both  of  them  up¬ 
held  in  all  their  dealings  by  strict  prudence 
and  conscientiousness,  and  both  of  them  prac¬ 
tised,  according  to  their  different  aims  and 
tendencies,  in  literary  labor — the  Journal  met 
with  an  immediate  success.  Twenty  thou¬ 
sand  copies  were  sold  in  Scotland  alone  on 
the  first  day  of  publication ;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  a  note  by  the  Editor  to  his 
readers,  printed  at  the  close  of  the  first  year, 
i.  e.  in  the  Journal  of  the  2d  of  February, 
1833,  will  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
public  continued  to  receive  the  boon  offered 
to  them : — 

”  The  sale  of  the  fir-t  twelve  numbers  of  the 
Journal  was  confined  in  a  great  measure  to 
Scotland;  and  the  quantity  then  printed  (including 
a  portion  designed  for  the  supply  of  future  de¬ 
mands)  was  thirty-one  thousand.  At  the  thirteenth 
number,  an  impression  was  commenced  in  Ixm- 
don,  which  soon  very  nearly  doubled  the  previous 
amount  of  the  sales.  The  eight  ensuing  numbers 
were  printed  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  from 
forms  of  types  respectively  set  up  in  Emdon  and 
Edinburgh,  which  necessarily  induced  the  risk  of 
printing  a  few  additional  thousands,  to  lie  reserved 
as  stixk.  But  at  the  twenty-first  publication,  it 
was  resolved  to  use  stereotype  plates,  so  that  the 
impression  might  in  both  cases  be  limited  to  the 
immediate  demand,  leaving  all  future  necessities 
to  be  supplied  exactly  as  they  arose.  From  the 
types  set  up  under  the  care  of  the  Editors  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  were  then  cast  two  sets  of  plates,  one  of 
which  was  regularly  transmitted  on  a  particular 
day  to  London,  where  it  was  used  instead  of 
separate  forms  of  types;  by  which  means  the 
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Editon  miffht  be  raid  to  have  the  advanUi^  of  tu- 
perviiting  both  editinn*;  the  risk  of  <<iiperfliinus 
vtock  was  avoided ;  and  jet  the  whole  expen!<e  of 
the  two  Mta  of  platea  waa  lera  than  what  had 
previouelj  been  paid  for  the  double  roniposition  of  \ 
the  tjpee.  When  the  ajMcni  had  fully  taken  ef¬ 
fect,  llie  united  rale  of  the  two  edition*  appnwched  I 
fifty  thourand.  .  .  It  is  alao  a  circiimMance  in  | 

no  email  decree  ratiefactory,  that,  with  the  pre- 
aeni  publication,  commence*  an  independent  im- 
pre«»ion  for  Ireland,  by  the  iiae  of  a  aet  of  atereo  , 
type  platea,  taken,  like  the  otliem,  from  tlie  type*  ' 
aet  up  under  the  immediate  care  of  tlie  EliuWa, 
and  which  are  aubjected  to  the  ore**  by  .Meaara. 
Curry  and  Company, of  Dublin.  *1^  work  ia  now, 
therefore,  eiinultaneoualv  printed  and  piihliahed  in  j 
each  of  the  three  capital*  of  the  United  Kin^rdom ; 
a  circumatance  for  which  there  ia  no  parallel  in  I 
the  annala  of  letter*.” 

We  are  just  old  enougli  ourselves  to  re-  j 
collect  the  sensation  produced  in  Scotland  ' 
by  the  appearance  of  Chamhtrt' $,  or,  as  it 
used  to  be  called  with  that  disregard  of  or-  I 
thoepy  which  distinguishes  Scottish  pronun-  j 
ciation,  Chaumers'i  EdinbitnjhJourunl.  We 
remember  the  avidity  with  which  it  was  i 
sought  for  and  read,  the  care  that  was  taken  ' 
to  preserve  the  old  numbers  for  binding,  and  : 
the  mysterious  sense  of  wonder  that  used  to  1 
be  felt  (it  was  in  a  town  remote  from  Edin-  ■ 
burgh)  by  children  as  to  who  those  extraor¬ 
dinary  beings,  the  Chaumerses,  were.  Nay, 
a  year  or  two  afterward,  when,  as  a  boy,  we 
paid  our  first  visit  to  Edinburgh,  we  remember 
gazing  with  interest  at  the  spot  in  Waterloo- 
place,  where  we  were  given  to  understand  the 
wonderful  business  of  preparing  the  delightfi  1 
periodical  was  carried  on,  and  reverently 
speculating,  as  we  walked  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  w  hether  this  or  that  imposing  indivi¬ 
dual  that  we  met  on  the  crowded  pavement 
might  not  possibly  be  one  of  the  Ghaninerses. 
.\nd  similarly,  we  should  suppose,  must  tlie 
idea  of  the  Journal  and  its  Editors  have 
figured  in  the  imagination  of  all  the  growing 
part  of  the  Scottish  community. 

The  success  of  the  Journal  was  not  tem¬ 
porary.  Gradually  the  circulation  rose  from 
60,000  copies,  which  was  the  rate  of  sale 
during  the  first  year  or  two  of  its  existence, 
to  60,000  ;  thence,  during  the  year  1838,  to 
68,000 ;  and  thence  in  the  following  years 
to  70,000,  and  72,000.  This  was  the  rate 
of  what  may  be  called  the  direct  or  home 
circulation,  not  reckoning  the  American  re¬ 
prints  which  began  to  be  issued,  almost  as 
soon  as  the  Journal  had  appeared.  Of  the 
home-copies,  also,  thousands  were  despatched 
to  India  and  the  Colonies ;  so  that  ere  long 
the  Journal  counted  its  readers  in  all  parts  of 
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the  globe  where  the  English  language  wa* 
spoken.  At  the  close  of  the  twelfth  year, 
the  editors  resolved  on  a  change  in  the  form 
of  the  sheet ;  and  accordingly  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1844,  the  Journal  has  been  issued, 
not  in  the  large  folio  size  which  prevailed 
through  the  first  twelve  volumes  (and  which 
was  itself  a  reduction  from  the  unwieldy 
newspaper  dimensions  of  the  first  few  num¬ 
bers),  but  in  the  convenwnt  form  of  an 
octavo  sheet  fit  for  preservation  and  binding. 
As  it  is  not  safe  to  make  innovations  of  this 
kind  where  the  public  has  long  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  particular  form,  the  experiment 
was  reckoned  by  some  rather  hazardous ;  but 
the  rt'sult  amply  justified  the  venture,  for 
almost  immediately  the  circulation  rose  l^irge- 
ly  in  consei^uence,  so  that,  during  the  year 
1815,  which  was  the  second  year  of  the  new 
series,  it  reached  the  extraordinary  quantity 
of  80,000  copies — a  number,  however,  which 
still  fell  short  of  that  attained  by  the  Penny 
Maynzine,  which,  as  being  cheaper,  and  also 
embellished  with  woodcuts,  reached,  we  are 
told,  a  circulation  at  one  time  aveniging  170,- 
000,  and  even  occa.-^ionally  rose  far  beyond 
that.  After  an  existence,  however,  of  ten 
years,  the  Penny  Magazine  ceased  ;  and  its 
companion,  the  Saturday  Magazine,  likewise 
ceasing  after  a  few  years,  the  Journal  was 
left  for  awhile  in  possession  of  the  field. 
New  competitors  have  since  started  up  in 
Hogg's  Weekly  Instructor,  The  People's 
Journal,  Howilt's  Journal,  Hliza  Cook's 
Journal,  Dickens's  Household  lUorrfj,  and,  as 
we  may  now  add,  a  new  issue  of  Leigh  Ilunt'^s 
Journal.  All  these  periodicals,  with  char¬ 
acteristic  excellences  of  their  own,  bear  some 
resemblance,  in  form  and  method,  to  Cham- 
beis's  Journal,  which,  indeed,  has,  by  virtue 
of  its  steady  succe.ss  and  continuance,  served 
as  a  kind  of  model  to  all  projectors  in  the 
same  line.  Over  and  above  the  journals 
named,  but  of  a  somewhat  different  class, 
are  such  papers  as  The.  Family  Herald,  the 
issue  of  which,  we  believe,  reaches  a  sum 
I  that  places  it  at  the  head  of  popular  prints. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  rivalries  from  so 
many  different  quarters,  the  Edinburgh  Jour¬ 
nal  yet  sustains  its  rank ;  its  circulation  at 
the  present  moment  averaging  64,000  or 
66,000 — a  notable  testimony  to  the  unabated 
worth  and  reputation  of  a  periodical,  now 
verging  on  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  year 
of  its  existence ! 

Nor  has  the  progress  of  the  Journal  been 
solely  in  the  matter  of  circulation.'  Who¬ 
ever  has  been  acquainted  with  it  from  its 
outset,  must  have  remarked  a  kind  of  pro, 
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gress  or  development  in  the  character  of  the  i 
periodical  itself,  keeping  pace  with  its  growth 
in  years.  This  is  variously  to  be  accounted  ' 
for.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  partly  the 
result  of  the  growing  experience  of  the  Messrs. 
Chambers  themselves,  who,  with  all  their 
knowledge  at  the  outset  of  what  was  best 
suited  for  the  purposes  of  popular  instruc¬ 
tion  and  amusement,  must  of  course  have 
benehted  by  the  lessons  they  have  received 
in  the  course  of  their  long  and  laborious 
editorship.  Again,  something  is  to  be  attri- 
•  buted  to  the  fact,  that  the  Journal,  although 
originally  intended  chiefly  as  a  Scottish  peri¬ 
odical,  has  long  ceased  to  be  such.  After 
the  first  quarter,  the  editors  found  that  they 
were  able  to  add  England,  Ireland,  the  Colo¬ 
nies,  and  America  to  the  field  of  their  circu¬ 
lation  and  influence ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that,  from  that  period  hitherto,  the  greater 
part  of  the  circulation  not  only  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  but  also  of  all  their  other  publications, 
has  been  in  England — the  Scottish  circula¬ 
tion  being  but  a  proportionate  fraction  of 
the  whole.  Necessarily,  therefore,  the  edi¬ 
tors  have  abandoned  much  of  that  spirit  of 
reference  to  Scottish  tastes  and  Scottish  sub¬ 
jects,  which  characterized  their  early  num¬ 
bers  ;  and  have  studied  to  address  themselves 
broadly  and  deeply  to  the  whole  range  of 
British  and  human  interests.  And,  in  ac¬ 
complishing  this,  they  have  of  course  been 
greatly  assisted  by  the  co-operation  of  other 
writers,  of  whose  services  they  have  from  the 
first  availed  themselves.  Retaining  always 
in  their  own  hands  the  direction  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  periodical,  they  have  had  among 
their  contributors,  writers  of  all  varieties  of 
faculty  and  taste — Englishmen  and  English¬ 
women,  Irishmen  and  irishwomen,  as  well  as 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  of  their  own, 
writers  of  the  highest  celebrity,  as  well  as 
aspirants  whom  they  have  helped  to  encour¬ 
age.  The  Journal  is  supported,  we  believe, 
at  an  expense  of  about  £1,000  per  annum 
for  literary  contributions  alone.  In  addition, 
however,  to  these  reasons  for  the  progress 
one  may  have  remarked  in  the  character  and 
tone  of  the  Journal,  something  must  also  be 
owing  to  the  fact  of  the  growing  intimacy 
between  the  Journal  itself  and  its  readers. 
Having  once  established  itself  as  a  household 
favorite,  the  Journal  had,  as  it  were,  secured 
a  fixed  audience  ;  and  having,  as  it  were,  to 
carry  this  audience  along  witlj  it,  (many  who 
were  boys  and  girls  when  they  began  to  read 
it,  are  qpw  fathers  and  mothers  ^  families) 
it  has  necessarily,  while  never  ceasing  to  aim 
at  the  instruction  and  delight  of  the  humblest 


reader  that  might  chance  to  take  it  up,  en¬ 
deavored  at  the  same  time  to  fulfill  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  progressive  and  ever-widening  tui¬ 
tion.  Thus  there  will  be  found  in  its  pages — 
in  addition  to  tales,  essjiys,  historic  sketches, 
criticisms,  and  miscellaneous  paragraphs, 
such  as  would  interest  readers  universally — 
numerous  dissertations  of  a  scientific  or  highly 
thoughtful  nature,  adapted  for  a  more  select 
class  of  minds,  and  displaying  as  much  depth 
and  as  much  intellectual  originality  as  the 
best  current  papers  of  the  most  distinguished 
quarterlies ;  indeed,  very  frequently,  written 
by  the  same  pens. 

Immediately  after  the  Journal  had  become 
successful  as  a  Speculation,  the  two  brothers 
relinquished  their  separate  businesses,  and 
united  in  partnership  for  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  that  and  other  works.  For 
some  time  their  premises  were  in  Waterloo 
Place,  Edinburgh ;  but  ultimately  they  re¬ 
moved  to  the  High  street,  where,  by  succes¬ 
sive  purchases  and  alterations,  they  have 
converted  the  whole  space  between  two  of 
those  ancient  courts  or  closes,  which  run  off 
from  the  main  street  like  the  small  bones  from 
the  vertebra  of  a  fish,  into  a  large  and  hand¬ 
some  printing  establishment  and  warehouse, 
which  strangers  go  to  visit  out  of  curiosity. 

The  “Journal^  (to  which  there  was  ori¬ 
ginally  attached,  under  the  name  of  Tkt 
Jlislorical  Newspaper,  a  kind  of  monthly 
record  of  events,  not  unlike  the  monthly 
chronicle  now  attached  to  “  Dickens’s  House¬ 
hold  Words”)  had  been  in  existence  about 
two  years,  when  the  brothers  projected  a 
new  scheme  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  popu¬ 
lar,  scienlific,  and  historical  treatises,  entitled 
“Information  for  the  People.”  Of  this  most 
useful  publication  the  sale  from  first  to  last 
averaged,  we  believe,  30,000  copies  of  each 
number.  Other  publications,  carried  on 
from  time  to  time  conU-mporaneously  with 
the  Journal,  have  been  : — “The  Cyclopa*dia 
of  English  Literature,”  in  three  volumes, 
forming  a  survey  of  our  national  literature 
from  its  infancy  to  the  present  day,  with 
biographical  and  critical  notices  of  distin¬ 
guished  writers,  and  ample  extracts  from 
their  works ;  “  The  People’s  Editions  of 
Standard  English  Works  and  Translations;” 
including,  also.  Original  Contributions  by 
the  Messrs.  Chambers  themselves;  “The 
Educational  Course,”  a  scries  of  volumes 
begun  in  1834,  and  still  in  progress,  designed 
as  a  complete  set  of  text-books  for  public  or 
private  tuition,  from  the  years  of  infancy  up 
to  the  close  of  the  period  of  life  usually  de¬ 
voted  in  this  country  to  scholastic  training ; 
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Chambers’s  Miscellany  of  Useful  and  En¬ 
tertaining  Tracts,”  a  series  of  popular  sketches, 
tales,  and  treatises,  published  at  a  penny, 
and  now  bound  up  m  twenty  volumes,  im¬ 
mense  bales  of  which,  over  and  above  the 
immediate  issue,  have  since  been  despatched 
to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  “  Chambers’s 
Popular  Library,”  and  “Chambers’s  Juve¬ 
nile  Library,”  consisting  of  separate  works 
expressly  written  for  the  occa.sion  (Mr.  J. 
Hill  Burton,  the  author  of  the  “  Life  of 
David  Hume,”  wrote  a  treatise  on  “  Social 
and  Political  Philosophy  ”  for  the  former 
series),  and  destined,  the  one  for  the  people 
at  large,  the  other  for  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  children  ;  and,  lastly,  “  Cham¬ 
bers’s  Papers  for  the  People,”  a  weekly  is¬ 
sue  of  the  same  price  as  the  Journal,  and 
designed  as  an  adaptation  to  popular  wants 
of  that  higher  kind  of  literary  matter  which 
has  hitherto  formed  the  staple  of  our  more 
elaborate  Quarterlies.  Nearly  all  of  these 
works  have  been  reprinted  in  America;  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  volumes  of  “  The  Educational 
Course”  have  been  translated  into  Hindoo- 
stanee,  and  are  used  in  Bengal  by  the  native 
teachers ;  and  “  The  Information  for  the 
People”  has  been  translated  into  Welsh, 
and  is  now  being  published  in  Wales. 

Even  commercially  viewed,  there  is  much 
that  is  interesting  in  such  a  mechanism  for 
the  diffusion  of  literature  on  the  large  scale, 
ns  that  which  the  Messrs.  Chambers  have 
thus  created  and  brought  to  perfection.  At 
the  outset,  we  believe,  it  was  not  merely  the 
possession  of  practical  knowledge  ns  book¬ 
sellers  that  determined  them  to  combine  the 
mechanical  busine.ss  of  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  with  the  higher  functions  of  editorship 
and  original  literary  production;  but  also,  in 
part,  a  sense  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
working  out  large  schemes  of  publication,  if 
restricted  by  dependence  on  trade.smen  out 
of  doors.  Possibly  the  lesson  thus  afforded 
by  the  Messrs.  Chambers  is  capable  of  an 
application  to  the  business  of  authorship,  not 
yet  fully  appreciated.  Although  concerned 
only  with  the  printing  and  publishing  of  their 
own  works,  the  plans  of  the  Messrs.  Cham¬ 
bers,  at  their  establishment  in  Edinburgh,  and 
the  number  of  hands  they  employ,  are  neces¬ 
sarily  considerable.  The  depth  of  their  pre¬ 
mises  in  the  High-street  (in  which  all  the 
branches  of  their  business  except  paper¬ 
making  are  carried  on)  is  about  208  feet 
from  front  to  back ;  and  the  general  breadth 
is  45  feet.  Their  chief  printing- room,  a 
spacious  hall  lighted  from  the  roof,  gives  ac¬ 
commodation  to  ten  printing  machines,  with 


a  high-pressure  steam-engine  of  ten  horse 
power.  The  number  of  sheets  printed  in  this 
apartment  during  the  month  ending  Febru¬ 
ary  2,  18.50,  was  723,504;  the  number  of 
sheets  printed  annually  averages  ten  millions, 
paying  about  £3000  of  excise  duty.  The 
number  of  persons  at  present  employed  on 
the  premises,  including  principals  and  literary 
assistants,  is  180 — a  change  truly  from  the 
times  when  the  elder  brother  toiled  half  the 
night  at  his  hand-press,  with  doubtless  but  a 
feeble  hope  of  ever  becoming  known  beyond 
a  very  limited  sphere  of  operation. 

The  nineteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  two  brothers  first  commenced  their  ex¬ 
ertions  in  that  department  of  activity  with 
which  their  names  are  now  indissolubly  asso¬ 
ciated,  have,  of  course,  produced  changes 
not  only  in  their  worldly  relations  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  also,  in  some  degree,  in  their 
own  aspirations  and  modes  of  thinking.  They 
were  then  young  men,  with  little  means,  and 
struggling  hard  and  in  comparative  obscurity 
for  a  living.  They  are  now  men  of  mature 
age,  enjoying  a  degree  of  affluence  that  in 
Scotland  must  be  called  wealth — the  honor¬ 
able  fruit  of  their  enterprise  and  diligence;, 
men  of  social  note  and  distinction  in  the  city 
where  they  have  resided  so  long,  and  known 
by  reputation  wherever  there  are  reading 
Englishmen.  Recently,  by  a  graceful  act  of 
natural  affection  towards  the  place  of  his 
birth,  Mr.  William  Chambers  has  purchjised 
back  the  house  in  Peebles  that  once  belonged 
to  his  father,  as  well  as  an  estate  in  the 
neighborhood,  where  he  has  fixed  his  sum¬ 
mer  residence,  visiting  Edinburgh  as  occasion 
requires,  and  where  he  means  to  prosecute 
improvements  as  a  landlord.  Robert  Cham¬ 
bers  still  resides  habitually  in  Edinburgh. 
In  both  of  them  it  is  still  possible  to  trace  a 
strong  subsoil  of  that  amor  pnlriat  of  which, 
SIS  we  have  said,  no  Scotchman  ever  seeks  to 
rid  himself,  and  which  constituted  for  them, 
as  it  has  for  so  many  others,  the  primary 
impulse  and  determination  towards  literature. 
In  the  natural  course  of  development,  how¬ 
ever,  through  which  they  have  been  led  since 
they  began  their  literary  labors,  they  have 
necessarily  superinduced  on  this  original 
foundation,  eaclt  according  to  his  character¬ 
istic  tendencies,  an  intimate  acquaintance  and 
sympathy  with  the  whole  civilization  of  the 
time.  Thus,  William,  following  out  that 
tendency  to  the  obsei’vation  and  criticism  of 
social  forms  and  institutions  which  appeared 
in  his  “  Book  of  Scotland,”  has,  in  the  course 
or  his  editorship,  applied  himself  much  and 
variously  to  considerations  affecting  the  eco- 
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nomical  and  educational  progress  of  British 
people  generally,  and  has  furnished  numerous 
papers  illustrating  his  views  on  such  topics. 
We  may  instance  particularly  some  remarka¬ 
ble  articles  published  by  him  in  the  “Journal” 
a  year  or  two  ago  on  the  state  of  Ireland. 
Robert,  on  the  other  band,  while  retaining 
bis  fondness  for  the  historical,  the  humorous, 
and  the  picturesque,  has  gone  largely  into 
general  literature;  and  has,  for  some  years. 


distinguished  himself  by  his  assiduity  and 
success  as  an  original  laborer  among  the 
speculations  of  advanced  science.  Among 
his  contributions  in  this  walk,  his  work  on 
“Ancient  Sea  Margins” — an  attempt  induc¬ 
tively  to  establish  the  extensive  operation 
over  the  globe  of  a  geological  influence 
hitherto  overlooked  or  too  little  appreciated 
— deserves  especial  notice. 


\ 

From  Fraier'i  Ma|acioo. 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN. 


Two  years  have  elapsed  since  an  article  I 
appeared  in  our  pages  on  the  “Arctic  Expe-  | 
ditions,”  in  which  we  gave  all  the  information  ^ 
in  our  power  respecting  the  expedition  under 
Sir  John  Franklin,  and  of  the  means  wliich 
had  been  taken  at  that  period  to  rescue  our 
unfortunate  countrymen ;  and  we  concluded 
by  expressing  our  strong  hopes  and  expecta¬ 
tions  that  before  the  close  of  1849  they  would 
be  restored  to  us. 

But  these  hopes  were,  unhappily,  destined 
to  be  disappointed.  The  autumn  of  1849 
witnessed  the  return  of  Sir  James  Ross  from 
an  entirely  unsuccessful  voyage  in  search  of 
the  Erebus  and  Terror ;  and  the  winter  of 
1849-50  closed  upon  us  with  the  painful 
cerUinty  that  138  men  still  remained  im¬ 
mured  in  the  arctic  regions. 

The  signal  failures  to  succor  Sir  John 
Franklin,  acting  powerfully  on  public  sym¬ 
pathy,  determined  the  Admiralty  to  organize 
more  extensive  measures  for  his  discovery ; 
and  no  time  was  lost  in  obtaining  the  opinion 
of  those  persons  best  calculated  to  advise  in 
so  urgent  a  crisis. 

It  ultimately  was  resolved  to  send  out 
three  distinct  expeditions, — one,  consisting  of 
the  Enterprise  and  Investigator,  to  Behring 
Straits,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Col- 
linson,  who  is  instructed  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  penetrate  through  the  Straits  to  Melville 
Island ;  and  the  two  other  expeditions  to  Lan¬ 
caster  Sound  and  Barrow  Straits,  with  the 
view  of  exploring  the  seas  to  the  westward. 
The  latter  expeditions  are  composed  of  six 
ships,  four  of  which  are  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Austin,  and  two  under  that  of 
Mr.  Penny,  who  has  had  great  experience  in 


I  the  Arctic  Seas  as  captain  of  a  whaling-ship. 

I  A  new  and  important  feature  merits  notice 

I  with  respect  to  Captain  Austin’s  expedition. 
Two  of  his  ships  are  screw  steamers  of 
sixty-horse  power,  and  their  performance  has 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  it  is  by  the 
means  of  such  vessels  only  that  we  can  hope 
to  thoroughly  solve  the  mysteries  of  the 
Arctic  Seas.  Independently  of  these  expe¬ 
ditions,  three  others  were  despatched  in  the 
spring  of  the  past  year  on  the  same  humane 
mission  to  Barrow  Straits.  One  consisting  of 
two  ships  of  144  and  91  tons  respectively, 
equipped  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr,  Grinnell 
of  New  York,  which  sailed  from  that  port; 
one  under  the  patronage  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  and  commanded  by  Sir  John  Ross ; 
and  one  consisting  of  the  “  ketch”  Prince  Al¬ 
bert,  equipped  at  the  expense  principally  of 
Lady  Franklin,  and  which  sailed  from  Aber¬ 
deen  on  the  5th  of  June  last.  Although  this 
ship  was  sufficiently  provisioned  to  enable  her 
to  remain  out  during  this  winter,  her  inability 
to  enter  a  harbor  in  the  vicinity  of  her  pro¬ 
posed  operations  rendered  her  return  expe¬ 
dient  ;  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  we 
are  indebted  for  much  valuable  and  interest¬ 
ing  information  respecting  the  movements 
and  probable  position  of  the  searching  squad¬ 
ron.  Before,  however,  entering  on  tliis  branch 
of  our  subject,  we  have  a  few  words  to  say 
with  reference  to  the  north  coast  of  America, 
and  the  land  supposed  to  exist  to  the  north 
of  that  coast.  It  will  be  in  the  memory  of 
our  readers  that  Sir  John  Richardson  and 
Mr.  Rae  examined  that  coast  from  the  Mac¬ 
kenzie  to  the  Coppermine  rivers,  a  distance 
of  800  miles,  without  finding  any  trace  of  Sir 
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John  Franklin  or  of  his  companions.  A  more 
adventurous  journey  wa.s  undertaken  by  Lieut. 
Pullen,  who  volunteered  to  explore  the  same 
coast  from  Wainwright  Inlet,  near  Behring 
Straits,  to  the  Mackenzie.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  with  great  difficulty,  and,  unhappily, 
only  produced  the  same  negative  results.  But 
as  an  opinion  was  still  entertained  that  the 
crews  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror  might  forsake 
their  ships  in  the  vicinity  of  Banks’^ Land,  and 
make  an  attempt  to  cross  that  land  to  the 
south,  Mr.  Rae  was  instructed  to  conduct  a 
party  from  Fort  Confidence  on  Great  Bear 
Lake  to  Cape  Krusenstem,  and  to  endeavor, 
if  possible,  to  traverse  the  channel  to  Wollas¬ 
ton  Land,  when  his  explorations  were  to  com¬ 
mence,  and  to  be  carried  on  to  the  north¬ 
ward.  But  although  that  determined  and 
heroic  Arctic  traveler  used  every  means  in 
his  power  to  cross  to  Wollaston  Land,  he  was 
always  foiled,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  the  attempt. 

This  failure  caused  Government  to  order 
Mr.  Rae  and  Commander  Pullen,  who  had 
been  promoted  for  his  daring  journey  from 
Behring  Straits  to  the  Mackenzie,  to  renew 
the  search  in  the  same  direction  last  summer. 
But  as  the  stock  of  provisions  at  their  dispo¬ 
sal  would  not  admit  of  two  expeditions  being 
equipped,  Mr.  Rae  informs  us  that  it  was 
arranged  that  Commander  Pullen,  who,  as  he 
states,  is  much  better  fitted  for  such  an  un¬ 
dertaking  than  himself  (Mr.  Rae’s  health 
having  given  way  under  the  privations  and 
fatigues  of  his  late  Arctic  journeys),  should 
head  a  party,  taking  with  him  4500  lbs.  of 
pemmican  and  dry  meat.  The  precise  object 
of  the  proposed  expedition  will  be  best  gather¬ 
ed  from  the  following  interesting  letter,  which 
has  been  furnished  to  us  by  Sir  John  Richard¬ 
son  ; — 

Captain  Pullen  was  to  descend  the  Mackenzie 
in  July  last,  with  one  of  his  own  whale-boats  and 
one  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  trading  bat¬ 
eaux,  calculated  for  river  navigation  and  for  carry¬ 
ing  a  large  cargo,  but  not  well  suited  for  sea 
navigation.  Some  of  his  own  men  having  suffered 
from  the  fatigue  of  the  previous  year’s  work,  were 
sent  home,  and  their  place  supplied  by  company’s 
men  hired  for  the  voyage.  The  idea  of  striking 
out  from  Cape  Bathurst  for  Melville  Island  was 
Lieut.  Osborne’s,  and  wa.s  urged  strongly  by  Dr. 
Scoresby  and  Lady  Franklin.  With  boats  con¬ 
structed  for  navigating  a  stormy  sea,  and  at  the 
same  time  light  enou^  to  be  hauled  upon  ice  as 
Parry’s  were,  the  scheme-  seemed  to  me  to  be 
practicable ;  but  with  the  few  resources  available 
to  Captain  Pullen,  I  held  it,  and  hold  it  to  be,  ex¬ 
tremely  hazardous,  and  look  for  no  good  results. 
God  grant  that  I  may  be  mistaken.  When  asked 


by  the  Admiralty  to  offer  any  suggestions,  I  did 
not  express  a  direct  disapproval  of  the  scheme,  as 
when  a  man  so  competent  to  judge  of  the  danger¬ 
ous  navigation  of  the  Arctic  Sea  as  Dr.  Scoresby 
strongly  urged  the  enterprise,  I  did  not  think  it 
was  my  part  to  oppose  a  plan  which  offered  a 
chance  of  relief  to  the  lost  party;  but  I  pointed 
out  the  difficulties  Captain  Pullen  would  have  in 
procuring  proper  boats,  and  victualling  them  for 
such  a  voyage,  and  counselled  the  Admiralty  to 
leave  him  full  liberty  either  to  undertake  or  de¬ 
cline  the  voyage,  and  not  to  attach  any  blame  to 
him  if  he  found  his  means  inadequate.  This  they 
did  in  their  instructions.  He  will  also  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  Esquimaux  of  the  Mackenzie  river, 
but  of  their  attempts  to  plunder  he  is  well  aware. 
He  will  return  either  by  the  Mackenzie,  which  is 
his  safest  course,  or  by  a  river  which  falls  into 
Bathurst  Inlet ;  but  as  the  navigation  of  this  river 
is  unknown,  he  will  be  wise  to  avoid  it  if  he  can. 
Lastly,  he  may,  if  led  far  to  the  eastward,  a.scend 
the  Coppermine  river,  and  cross  to  Fort  Confi¬ 
dence;  in  which  case  he  would  likely  see  or  hear 
of  Rae  and  his  party.  His  obvious  and  safest 
course,  however,  is  to  ascend  the  Mackenzie. 
Rae  will  have,  I  suppose,  with  him  about  seven 
men  and  a  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  an  active  Hudson’s 
Bay  officer.  His  plan  was  to  descend  the  Copper- 
mine  in  September  last,  to  visit  his  depots  of  pem¬ 
mican  on  the  coast,  that  he  might  know  how  far 
he  could  rely  on  them,  as  there  was  a  possibility 
of  their  being  discovered  and  destroy^  by  the 
Esquimaux.  If  all  was  right,  he  purposed,  in 
April  or  May  next,  crossing  to  Wollaston  Land 
over  the  ice.  And  in  tl)c  summer  to  do  the  same 
in  his  bo-at  if  the  sea  should  open.  Captain  Pul¬ 
len  may  fall  in  with  Captain  Collinson,  as  both 
will  be  pre-ssing  towards  the  same  point  at  the 
same  time ;  and  this  will  be  very  desirable. 

Whatever  expectations  may  be  entertained 
of  the  utility  of  these  expeditions,  and  it  must 
be  conceded  that  Sir  John  Richardson’s  letter 
does  not  :;ive  much  encouragement  for  hope, 
it  is  m  nifest  that  our  greatest  prospect  of 
finding  the  missing  party  rests  on  those  ships 
following  their  track. 

Although  the  latter  left  England  at  differ¬ 
ent  periods  during  last  spring,  they  all  met  in 
Melville  Bay,  those  ships  which  had  arrived 
there  first  having  been  debiined  by  the  heavy 
state  of  the  ic«  in  Baffin’s  Bay.  This  ice, 
which  is  well  known  to  Arctic  navigators  as 
the  “  Middle  Ice,”  cements  Greenland  and 
America  firmly  together  during  the  long 
winter  months.  Summer,  in  that  region  a 
brief  but  ardent  season  of  constant  life, 
makes  rapid  inroads  upon  this  icy  sea,  and 
leaves  a  huge  central  tongue  of  ice  bearing 
the  name  of  the  middle  pack.  It  rarely  hap¬ 
pens  that  this  pack  can  be  cleared  at  what  is 
called  the  middle  passage  between  the  lati¬ 
tudes  of  65°  50'  and  75°,  The  general  course 
of  vessels  is  to  the  north  of  it  round  Melville 
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Bay,  and  this  was  tl)e  route  taken  by  all  the 
ships  last  year. 

A  detention  took  place  off  Cape  York,  in 
conse(juence  of  a  terrible  story  having  been 
communicated  to  Captain  Austin  by  the  Es¬ 
quimaux  interpreter  on  board  Sir  John  Ross’s 
ship,  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  winter  of  1840, 
two  ships  had  been  broken  up  by  the  ice 
forty  miles  to  the  northward,  and  burned  by 
a  fierce  and  numerous  tribe  of  natives ;  and 
that  the  crewf,  being  in  a  weak  and  exhaust¬ 
ed  condition,  had  been  murdered. 

Before  proceeding  further.  Captain  Austin 
wisely  determined  on  investigating  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  the  story,  and  it  resulted  that  the 
only  apparent  foundation  was  that  the  North 
Star  had  wintered  in  the  situation  referred 
to. 

Letters,  however,  from  the  American  ships 
mention  a  circumstance  in  connection  with 
Cape  York,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  our  English  friends,  and  may  possi¬ 
bly  have  had  some  influence  in  giving  rise  to 
the  above  report.  They  state  that  near  that 
Cape  more  than  twenty  corpses  of  Esqui¬ 
maux  were  found  ice- preserved,  entire  except 
their  eyes  and  lips,  and  lying  down,  lifeless 
dog  by  lifeless  master.  The  cause  of  this 
passing  away  of  life  was  a  mystery.  There 
was  food  around  them,  and  where  food  and 
fuel  are  nearly  convertible  terms,  they  could 
hardly  have  been  without  fire  or  light. 

As  soon  as  the  ships  had  attained  open 
water  on  the  west  of  Baffin’s  Bay,  the  se.trch 
commenced.  It  was  Captain  Penny’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  have  examined  Jones’s  Sound,  but 
being  unable  to  enter  it  on  account  of  the 
heavy  ice  which  barred  the  entrance,  he 
passed  on  through  Lancaster  Sound  with  the 
other  ships. 

We  must  now  revert  to  the  Prince  Albert, 
whose  mission  differed  from  that  of  all  the 
other  expeditions.  If  our  readers  will  look 
at  a  map  of  the  Arctic  regions  (and  here  we 
may  tell  them,  that  they  can  only  obUiin  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  configuration  of  the  land 
and  water  of  that  part  of  the  globe  by  con¬ 
sulting  the  Admiralty  charts  containing  the 
latest  discoveries),  they  will  see,  that  should 
Sir  John  Franklin  have  deserted  his  ships  to 
the  south  of  Cape  Walker,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  would  strike  across  North  Somerset, 
and  make  for  the  Fury  stores  at  Fury  Beach 
in  Regent  Inlet. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  that  inlet  is  of  great  importance ;  and 
as  it  does  not  enter  into  the  instructions  of 
the  other  expeditions.  Lady  Franklin  deter¬ 
mined  to  equip  a  ship  of  her  own  for  the 


purpose  of  doing  this  very  necessary  work. 
The  toud  cost  of  the  expedition  is  estimated 
at  about  £4000,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
will  be  borne  by  Lady  Franklin.  The  Prince 
Albert,  a  ketch  of  eighty-nine  tons,  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  service.  Captain  Forsyth,  in 
the  most  generous  and  noble  manner,  gave 
his  services  gratuitously ;  and,  provisioned 
for  two  years,  the  little  ship  went  forth  on 
her  voyage  on  the  5th  June  hist.  Although 
this  period  was  later  by  several  days  than 
the  date  of  the  departure  of  the  other  ships, 
yet  the  Prince  Albert  was  the  first  to  arrive 
at  the  entrance  to  Regent  Inlet,  making  Leo¬ 
pold  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  that  inlet,  on  the 
‘21st  Aug.  The  harbor  was  closed  with  heavy 
ice,  which  completely  prevented  the  ingress 
of  the  ship ;  but  it  was  so  important  that  this 
locality  should  be  examined,  as  being  the 
place  where  Sir  James  Ross  had  left  one  of 
his  steam-launches  and  a  large  quantity  of 
provisions,  that  Captain  Forsyth  ordered  Mr. 
Snow  and  a  party  of  men  to  take  the  gutta¬ 
percha  boat  and  endeavor  to  reach  the 
shore.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  boat,  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  which  is  singularly  effective  in  resist¬ 
ing  the  pressure  of  ice-floes,  it  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  to  have  gained  the 
harbor,  for  the  ice  was  so  thick,  and  in  such 
convulsive  motion,  that  Mr.  Snow  declares, 
any  boat  made  of  wood  would  have  been 
crushed  like  an  egg-shell. 

We  can  well  understand  that  it  was  an 
anxious  moment  when  the  cylinders  found  in 
the  house  on  the  beach  were  examined: — 
“  Eagerly,”  says  Mr.  Snow,  in  his  account  of 
the  voyage  of  the  Prince  Albert,  “did  I  open 
them  and  take  out  their  contents.  Three 
papers  were  in  one,  and  two  in  the  other. 
My  agitation  was  so  great  that  I  could  hardly 
see  to  read,  and  my  hands  fairly  trembled.’’^ 

To  the  great  disappointment  of  the  party, 
there  was  not  a  line  from  those  whom  they 
sought,  the  papers  simply  giving  an  account 
of  the  provisions  and  stores  deposited  in  the 
harbor  by  Sir  James  Ross,  and  of  the  visit 
of  the  North  Star,  which  ship  had  been  there 
only  a  few  days  before  them.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  some  rents  in  the  sides  and  top  of 
the  house,  it  was  found  in  good  order ;  and 
all  the  stores  and  provisions  were  in  excel¬ 
lent  preservation. 

Mr.  Snow  having  regained  his  ship.  Cap¬ 
tain  Forsyth  bore  south  down  Regent  Inlet, 
in  accordance  with  his  instructions ;  but  being 
met  when  off  Fury  Beach  by  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  drift  ice,  through  which  be  could  not 
penetrate,  and  which,  in  his  own  opinion  and 
I  that  of  his  mates,  presented  no  prospect  of 
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opening,  he  stood  out  again  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  down 
the  western  side  of  North  Somerset,  but  was 
prevented  carrj  ing  this  into  execution  by  the 
pack-ice,  which  extended  across  Barrow 
Straits. 

Running  along  the  edge  of  this  pack,  he 
reached  Cape  Riley,  at  the  eastern  entrance 
to  Wellington  Channel.  The  American  ship 
Advance  was  discovered  close  in  shore,  ap¬ 
parently  beset  by  icebergs  ;  and  it  was  from 
her  captain  that  the  starting  intelligence  was 
gleaned,  that  traces  of  an  encampment  had 
been  found  on  Cape  Riley. 

Captain  Forsyth  immediately  sent  Mr. 
Snow  to  examine  the  Cape,  and  the  result  of 
the  examination  is  too  well  known  to  render 
it  necessary  for  us  to  say  more,  than  that 
the  traces  brought  home  by  Captain  Forsyth 
have  been  regarded  as  certain  evidence  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  having  encamped  on  the 
Cape.  Independently  of  the  relics,  traces  of 
five  tents  were  found,  which  led  to  the  belief 
that  Sir  John  Franklin  had  landed  on  Cape 
Riley  to  make  magnetical  observations,  for 
which  five  tents  would  be  required. 

Captain  Ommaney,  of  the  Assistance,  who 
had  visited  the  Cape  only  two  days  before  Cap¬ 
tain  Forsyth’s  arrival,  had  evidently  no  doubt 
of  l  av  ing  discovered  traces  of  the  missing  expe¬ 
dition  ;  and  although  he  did  not  leave  any  re¬ 
cord  of  the  nature  of  those  traces,  but  simply 
stated  his  intention  of  going  on  to  Cape  Walker 
in  search  of  further  infoi  mation,  yet — as  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  he  spent  a  day  and  night 
on  the  Cape — he  must  have  gleaned  more 
intelligence  respecting  Sir  John  Franklin 
than  we  are  aware  of.  And  we  have  evi¬ 
dence  even  more  confirmatory  of  this.  For 
when  Captain  Ommaney  parted  from  Cap¬ 
tain  Austin,  his  instructions  were  to  examine 
the  north  shore  of  Lancaster  Sound  to  Wel¬ 
lington  Channel,  and  then  to  proceed  up  the 
Channel,  as  far  as  practicable,  until  he  felt 
fully  satisfied  that  it  has  not  been  the  course 
of  the  missing  ships.  These  are  positive  or¬ 
ders  obliging  Captain  Ommaney,  before  going 
elswhere,  to  satisfy  himself  fully  that  the  Ere¬ 
bus  and  Terror  had  not  proceeded  up  Welling¬ 
ton  Channel.  But  instead  of  exploring  this 
channel,  we  find  that,  after  visiting  Cape  Ri¬ 
ley,  he  resolves  immediately  on  pushing  on  to 
Cape  Hotham  and  Cape  Walker  ;  thus  leav¬ 
ing  us  to  infer  that  he  felt  entirely  satisfied 
Wellington  Channel  had  not  been  the  course 
of  the  missing  ships ;  and  that  it  was  prac¬ 
ticable  to  go  further  up  that  channel  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  of  the  Rescue  being  os  high 


up  as  between  Cape  Innes  and  Cape  Bowden. 
Cape  Ilotham  is  above  thirty  miles  from 
Cape  Riley  ;  and  Mr.  Snow  states,  that  when 
the  Prince  Albert  was  mid-way  between  Cape 
Spencer  and  Point  Innes,  and  about  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  he  saw  the  Assistance  press¬ 
ing  on  through  a  channel  of  open  water, 
within  about  fifteen  miles  of  Cape  Hotham. 
llie  Intrepid,  steam  tender,  was  near  her, 
and  there  were  apparent  lanes  or  leads  of 
water  in  various  directions. 

It  was  further  ordered,  that  Captain  Om¬ 
maney  was  to  leave  intelligence  of  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  Griffith’s  Island,  to  which  place 
Captain  Austin  would  proceed  ;  and  as  there 
was  about  a  month  of  open  season  before 
them,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  all  the 
ships  met  at  that  locality,  which,  indeed,  had 
been  appointed  as  a  rendezvous. 

Should  they  have  been  unable  to  pene¬ 
trate  further  westward,  the  position  of  that 
island  is  highly  favorable  for  walking  explo¬ 
rations  during  this  winter  and  spring ;  and 
unless  the  ice  prove  quite  impassable,  parties 
will  certainly  reach  Cape  Walker  and  Melville 
Island. 

Feeling  satisfied  that  the  search  to  the 
westward  would  be  effectually  made  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Ommaney  and  his  companions.  Captain 
Forsyth,  whose  mission  was  confined  to  Re¬ 
gent  Inlet,  judged  it  prudent,  as  there  was 
no  port  which  he  could  enter  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  proposed  operations,  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

From  information  which  has  reached  us, 
we  apprehend  that  a  spirit  of  insubordina¬ 
tion,  which  early  broke  out  among  the  chief 
officers  of  the  Prince  Albert,  was  another 
reason  why  CapUiin  Forsyth  felt  anxious, 
when  he  could  not  examine  Regent  Inlet,  to 
return  home.  The  rigorous  discipline  of  the 
navy  is  especially  needed  in  services  of  such 
a  natuie  as  Arctic  explorations;  and  the 
United  States  Government  have  acted  most 
judiciously  in  placing  the  private  expediton 
fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Grinnell,  of 
New  York,  under  Admiralty  regulations. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  divest  ourselves 
of  the  belief  that  the  searching  ships  have 
succeeded  in  their  mission.  We  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  sanguine  to  hope  that  many  of  our 
friends  will  be  rescued.  Great  mortality 
must  have  taken  place  among  them  ;  but  we 
do  think  it  not  only  possible,  but  probable, 
that  a  few  survive ;  and  that  we  shall  hear 
from  living  lips  the  strangest  record  of  en¬ 
durance  and  suffering  that  have  yet  befallen 
the  mariners  of  any  nation. 
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GEORGE  CRABBE. 


Sed  me  Pamaaei  deserta  per  ardua  dulcia 
Raptat  amor.  Juvar  ire  jupa,  qua  nulla  priorum 
Castaliam  molli  devertitur  orbita  clivo. — ^N'iroil. 


When  George  Crabbe  came  out  as  a  poet, 
SamuelJohnson  “  ruled  the  waves”  of  Brit¬ 
ish  criticism,  and  himself  deigned  to  correct 
The  Village,  which  was  published  the  j’ear 
before  the  great  lexicographer’s  decease ; 
Gray  and  Goldsmith,  Akensideand  Chatter- 
ton,  had  not  been  long  dead ;  Warton  was 
not  yet  appointed  poet-laureate ;  Beattie  had 
finished  The  Minstrel,  and  was  training  up 
to  virtue  those  two  sons  whom  he  doated  on 
so  fondly  and  whose  loss  he  was  soon  to 
mourn  so  bitterly ;  Sir  William  Jones  was 
just  embarking  for  India — elated  with  his 
new  characters  of  judge,  knight,  and  married 
man  ;  Christopher  Anstey  was  amusing  the 
town  with  his  satires  and  sketches  of  fashiona¬ 
ble  life  ;  Sheridan  had  taken  it  by  storm 
with  his  comedies,  all  effervescent  with  wit, 
every  sentence  pricking  its  way  by  its  own 
polished  point  ;  novelists  of  the  day  were 
fresh  from  Henry  Mackenzie  and  Clara 
Reeve — historians  were  quoting  the  new 
work  of  Itobertson,  and  Gibbon’s  latest  quarto 
volume — philosophers  were  discussing  Adam 
Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  Lord 
Karnes’s  metaphysics,  and  Priestley’s  po¬ 
lemics — critics  were  analyzing  Blair,  and 
politicians  Burke  ;  which  last  great  man  was 
a  generous  patron  to  Crabbe  when  an  un¬ 
known  lad,  and  in  peril  of  actual  starvation 
but  for  this  kindly  interposition.  Such  were 
the  stars  of  the  literary  world  when  Crabbe’s 
star  arose  and  joined  the  orbs  for  ever  sing¬ 
ing  as  they  shine.  When  it  set,  how  changed 
was  the  aspect  of  that  constellated  sky ! 
Instead  of  Johnson  and  his  brethren,  the 
ascendant  lights  in  the  firmament  were 
Wordsworth,  like  the  “red  planet  Mars,” 
serene,  and  resolute,  and  still,  and  calm,  and 
self-possessed  ;  and  Scott,  bright,  clear,  joy¬ 
ous  ;  and  Byron,  often  cloud-covered,  some¬ 
times  tinged  as  with  blood,  emitting  a  fierce 
lurid  glare ;  and  Coleridge,  dim  and  nebu¬ 


lous,  but  beautiful  even  in  haze ;  and 
Southey,  twinkling  quietly  on,  whether  star¬ 
gazers  worshipped  him  or  no;  and  then  there 
were  galaxies  differing  in  glory,  but  each 
with  a  glory  of  its  own — Rogers,  Campbell, 
and  Moore — Charles  Lamb,  William  Hazlitt, 
and  Leigh  Hunt — Shelley  and  Keats — Bail- 
lie,  Croly,  and  Milman.  What  a  different 
set  of  people  were  Crabbe’s  readei's  of  1783 
from  those  of  1819  1  How  literature  had 
changed!  how  taste  had  revolutionized! 
W’hat  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  epoch  of  The  Village,  brought  out  under 
the  auspices  of  Johnson  and  Burke  and 
Reynolds,  and  that  of  Tales  of  the  Hull,  for 
which  John  Murray,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
bibliopolic  greatness,  paid  down  the  pleasant 
trifle  of  three  thousand  pounds  !* 

The  new  lights  were  burning  now  in  a 
body,  and  with  such  lustre  as  had  not  been 
witnessed  since  Elizabathan  days  or  a  little 
after ;  for  the  “  AugusUtn  age”  of  Queen 
Anne  was  not,  we  think,  with  all  its  brilliancy, 
up  to  the  mark  of  that  era  when  the  music 
of  the  spheres  was  that  of  Lakers,  and 
Border  Minstrels,  and  a  heavenly  host  be¬ 
sides. 

When  fourteen  years  of  age,  Crabbe  was 
apprenticed  to  a  surgeon,  and  subsecjuently 

*  Mr.  Moore  tells  us,  that  when  ('rahl)e(now  an 
elderly  gentleman  of  sixty-five),  received  the  lalls 
for  SOOO/.,  his  friends  in  town  earnestly  advised  him 
to  de])oeit  them  without  delay  in  safe  hands ;  “  but 
no:  ‘he  must  take  them  with  him  to  Trowbriilge, 
and  show  them  to  his  son  John.  They  would 
hardly  believe  in  his  good  luck  at  home  if  th^  did 
not  see  the  bills.’  t>n  his  way  down  to  Trow¬ 
bridge,  a  friend  at  Halisbury,  at  whose  house  he 
reet^  seeing  that  he  carried  these  bills  loosely  in 
his  waistcoat  pocket,  requested  (being  a  banker)  to 
be  allowed  to  take  charge  of  them  for  him,  but  with 
equal  ill  success.  There  was  no  fear,  he  said,  of  his 
losing  them,  and  he  must  show  them  to  his  son 
John.” 
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adopted  that  profession  on  his  own  account, 
at  Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  his  native  place, 
although  forced  to  abandon  it  by  want  of 
success  and  discouraging  prospects.  But  he 
had  not  studied  anatomy  in  vain.  Not  in 
vain  had  he  learned  the  mysteries  of  dissec¬ 
tion  and  penetrated  the  arcana  of  physiolo¬ 
gical  science.  When  he  quitted  materia 
medica  he  became  M.  D.  extraordinary  to 
the  human  mind.  His  anatomy  was  now  to 
be  that  of  motives  and  manners — his  lancet 
was  to  be  exercised  on  the  tempura  and  mores 
amid  which  his  lot  was  cast.  He  was  to  “  cut 
up”  poor  humanity,  and  exhibit  the  morbid 
particles  on  the  point  of  his  knife.  He  was 
to  be  a  demonstrator  of  subjects  full,  to  use 
Shakspeare’s*  words,  of  “  unpleasing  blots, 
and  sightlessf  stains,  lame,  foolish,  crooked, 
swart,  prodigious,  patched  with  foul  moles 
and  eye-offending  marks  qualifying  him¬ 
self,  by  dint  of  extensive  practice,  for  such  a 
commission  as  Lear  in  his  madness  demand¬ 
ed — “  Let  them  anatomise  Regan  ;  see  what 
breeds  about  her  heart.”J  Nor  is  Crabbe 
very  nice  in  performing  the  operation  ;  he 
has  something  in  common  with  the  old  lady 
who  thanked  her  stars  that  she  was  born 
before  nerves  were  invented.  He  goes  cut¬ 
ting  and  shishing  on,  dividing  asunder  bones 
and  marrow  with  a  pitiless  straightforward¬ 
ness.  In  Mr.  Landor’s  words,  “  he  writes 
with  a  twopenny  nail,  and  scratches  rough 
truthes  and  rogues’  facts  on  mud  wall8.”§ 
Or,  as  an  American  critic  puts  it,  “  With  a 
bold  and  industrious  scrutiny  he  plunges  into 
the  gloomy  particulars  of  human  wretched¬ 
ness;  and  like  some  of  the  Dutch  limners, 
engages  our  attention,  not  by  the  unearthly 
graces,  but  the  appalling  truthfulness  of  his 
pictures.  Unlike  Goldsmith,  instead  of  cast¬ 
ing  a  halo  of  romance  around  rustic  life,  he 
elaborately  exposes  its  discomforts.  Byron 
calls  him  ‘  Nature’s  sternest  painter,  yet  the 
best ;’  and  he  has  been  well  styled  by  ano¬ 
ther  the  Hogarth  of  verse.  The  mists  that 
shroud  the  dwellings  of  the  wretched  are 
rolled  away,  the  wounds  of  the  social  system 
are  laid  bare,  and  the  sternest  facts  of  expe¬ 
rience  are  proclHimcd.”l|  Mr.  Gilfillan* 
thinks  that  Crabbe  would  have  made  an  ad¬ 
mirable  physician  to  a  lunatic  asylum — sift¬ 
ing  out  severely  every  grain  of  poetry  from 


*  King  John,  Act  iii, 
fie.  Unsightly. 

1  King  Lear,  Act  iiL  Scene  vi. 

3  Landor’s  Imaginary  Conversations.  “Person 
ana  Southey.” 

^uckemian’s  Thoughts  on  the  Poets. 

T  Tail s  Magazine,  March  1847. 


those  tumultuous  exposures  of  the  human 
mind  ;  wringing  out  from  the  patients  tales 
to  which  those  of  Lewis  would  be  feeble  and 
trite — commanding  the  hercest  of  them  by  his 
mild,  steady  and  piercing  eye — “  and  yet  how 
calm  would  his  brain  have  remained,  when 
others  even  of  a  more  prosaic  mould,  were 
reeling  in  sympathy  with  the  surrounding 
delirium !”  Our  poet  lingers  upon  topics 
and  whiles  away  time  upon  characters  which 
more  sensitive  writers  would  dismiss  as  sum¬ 
marily  as  possible,  or  eschew  altogether. 
Look  at  some  of  his  portraits.  Swallow,  an 
attorney,  whom  Satan  has  helped  to  pen  and 
ink,  a  hard  bad  man  who  preyed  upon  the 
weak;  Fred.  Thompson,  a  strooling  player, 
ever  changing  scenes,  but  with  unchanging 
vice,  led  to  haunts  of  starving  villany,  of 
thieves  and  cheats  ;  robbed,  beaten,  hungry, 
pained,  diseased,  and  poor,  returning  home 
to  die  in  a  roofless  hovel  ;  the  borough  hos¬ 
pital,  with  its 

Fevers  and  chronic  ills,  corroding  pains, 

Each  accidental  mischief  man  sustains  ; 

Fractures  and  wounds,  and  withered  limbs,  and 
lame. 

With  all  that,  slow  or  sudden,  vex  our  frame  ; — 

the  poor  and  their  dwellings,  from  the 
“  pauper-palace  which  they  hate  to  see,” 
with  its  high  bounding  wall  and  bare-worn 
walks,  to  miserable  sheds  in  narrow  rows. 
“  where  flags  the  noon-tide  air,  and  as  we 
pass,  we  fear  to  breathe  the  putrifying  mass  ;” 
Peter  Grimes  and  his  apprentices,  “  bearing 
the  blows  of  his  outrageous  hand,”  and 
worse  than  that,  until  the  distempered  man 
dies,  tormented  by  horrors  that  demons 
might  be  proud  to  raise  ;  the  borough  pri¬ 
soners,  including  him  of  the  condemned  cell ; 
the  mad-house,  where  noble  and  most  sove¬ 
reign  reason  is  out  of  tune  and  harsh,  like 
sweet  bells  jangled — not  the  madhouse  of 
Han  well  or  of  Morningside,  but  that  unre¬ 
formed  atrocity  to  which  we  look  back  with 
awe  and  shame — “  the  Bedlam  of  forty  years 
ago,”  as  one  of  Crabbe’s  commentators  has  it, 
“  with  its  music  of  groans  and  shrieks,  and 
mutterings  of  still  more  melancholy  meaning ; 
its  keepers  cold  and  stern  as  the  snow-covered 
cliffs  above  the  wintry  cataract,  its  songs  dying 
away  in  despairing  gurgles  down  the  miserable 
throat;  its  cells  how  devoid  of  monastic 
silence;  its  confusion  worse  confounded,  of 
gibbering  idiocy,  monomania  absorbed  and 
absent  from  itself  as  well  as  from  the  world, 
and  howling  frenzy;  its  day-light  saddened 
as  it  shines  into  the  dim,  vacant,  or  glaring 
eyes  of  those  wretched  men;  and  its  moon- 
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beams  shedding  a  more  congenial  ray  upon 
the  solitude,  or  the  sickbed,  or  the  deathbed 
of  derangement.”*  So  much  have  some 
readers  been  struck  and  repelled  by  the  mi¬ 
nute  descriptions  of  these  and  kindred  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  the  poet  indulges,  that  they 
have  expressed  their  antipathy  to  him  in  no 
measured  terms.  Hazlitt,  for  instance,  is 
severer  even  than  usual,  when  criticising  the 
author  of  Tke  Village  and  The  Borough. 
He  calls  him  a  sophist,  a  misanthrope  in 
verse,  a  nnmhy  pamby  Mandeville,  a  Malthus 
turned  metrical  romance,  f  He  protests  that 
Crabbe’s  Muse  is  not  one  of  the  Daughters 
of  Memory,  but  the  old  toothless  mumbling 
dame  herself,  doling  out  the  gossip  and 
scandal  of  the  neighbourhood,  recounting  to- 
lidein  verbis  et  Uteris,  what  happens  in  every 
place  of  the  kingdom  every  hour  in  the  year, 
and  fastening  always  on  the  worst  as  the 
most  palatable  morsels.  “The  world  is  one 
vast  infirmary ;  the  hill  of  Parnassus  is  a  pe¬ 
nitentiary,  of  which  our  author  is  the  over¬ 
seer;  to  read  him  is  a  penance,  yet  we  read 
on.”J  Yet  Crabbe’s  nature  was  proverbially 
kind  and  generous,  a  fact  upon  the  strength 
of  which  he  was  besieged  by  mendicants  of 
all  kinds,  including  the  recherchi  classes 
portrayed  by  Mr.  Dickens  in  his  famous 
“  begging  letter”  paper  in  Household  Words. 

There  is  a  palpable  deficiency  of  imagina¬ 
tion  in  Crabbe’s  poetry — however  ingenious 
he  may  be  in  graphic  and  picturesque  narra¬ 
tion.  Do  away  with  rhymes,  and  just  invert 
the  sentences  a  little,  so  as  to  break  up  the 
rhythmical  measure,  and  you  will  easily  be¬ 
lieve  that  much  of  his  versification  is  very 
prose.  There  is  a  vast  deal  more  of  “  poe¬ 
try”  in  Sartor  Kesartus,  which  is  “  prose” 
thoughout,  or  in  Jean  Paul’s  Hesperus,  or  in 
the  Dies  Bureales,  or  in  Ruskin’s  aesthetical 
writings,  be  the  last-mentioned  sound  or  not. 
Unless  the  reader  of  Crabbe  has  a  dash  of 
poetical  fancy  in  his  own  composition,  he 
will  often  fail  of  detecting  any  in  his  author, 
but  will  classify  him  with  newspaper-scribes 
and  compilers  of  causes  celebres.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  both  very  prosaic  readers  and 
readers  of  considerable  imaginative  faculty 
should  have  a  liking  for,  and  a  decided  in¬ 
terest  in  Crabbe.  The  former  are  engaged 
by  the  matter-of-fact,  circumstantial,  literal 

*  George  GilfilUn.  f  Spirit  of  tlie  Age. 

^  Hazlitt  accounts  his  Tales  more  readable  than 
hu  Poems,  but  complains  that  Uiey  turn,  one  and  all 
upon  the  same  sort  of  teazing,  helpless,  meclumical, 
unimaginative  distress — “  and  though  it  is  not 
easy  to  lay  them  down,  you  never  wish  to  take 
them  up  again.”  How  much  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
many  more,  differed  from  this  last  clause  I 


Style  which  is  so  eminently  belonging  to  the 
man  ;  the  latter  by  the  rich  fund  of  sugges¬ 
tion  which  his  recitals  convey.  Examples 
will  be  found  of  both  classes  among  his  ad¬ 
mirers — hard-headed  utilitarians  and  pensive 
spiritualists,  Benthamites  and  Byronites,  me¬ 
chanical  understandings  and  dynamical  also, 
Wakleyites  and  Wordsworthians,  people  who 
ask  what  does  poetry  “  prove,”  and  people 
who  worship  Tennyson  as  the  god  of  their 
idolatry.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said,  that  the 
clearness  and  accuracy  of  Crabbe’s  painting, 
whether  natural  or  moral,  made  him  generally 
delightful  to  those  whose  youth  might  render 
them  insensible  to  their  other  abounding  beau¬ 
ties.  All  remember  that  the  dying  baronet  ask¬ 
ed  for  Crabbe  to  be  read  to  him,*  when  he  was 
past  all  other  reading  except  the  one  book  and 
the  best.  We  can  readily  understand  such  a 
man’s  liking  for  a  writer  so  lucid,  so  sensible, 
so  shrewd  and  observing,  so  descriptive  and 
appraiser- like.  Crabbe  supplied  the  materiel, 
and  Scott’s  own  mind  embodied  it  in  forms, 
revelling  in  the  plenitude  of  “stuff”  upon 
which  to  operate,  making  all  things  new. 
The  charge  of  defective  imagination  applies, 
however,  far  more  to  Crabbe  s  earlier  than  to 
his  later  poems  ;  as  Mr.  Craik  observe.^,  it  is 
remarkable  in  how  great  a  degree,  with  all 
its  originality,  his  genius  was  acted  upon  and 
changed  by  the  growth  of  new  tastes,  and  a 
new  spirit  in  the  times  through  which  he 
lived — how  his  poetry  took  a  warmer  tem¬ 
perament,  a  richer  color,  as  the  age  became 
more  poetical ;  so  that  the  last  poetry  be 
published — his  Tales  of  the  Hall,  is  the  hnest 
he  ever  wrote,  the  deepest  and  most  passion¬ 
ate  in  feeling,  as  well  as  the  happiest  in  exe- 
cution.f  Had  this  borough  bard,  this  tale- 
teller,  this  parish  registrar  been  bom  and 
bred  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  and  es¬ 
caped  all  connection  with  the  literary  society 
of  which  Johnson  was  the  presiding  Jove, 
armed  with  polysyllabic  thunderbolts  and 
other  awful  insignia  of  office,  he  might  have 
been  as  different  from  what  he  was  as  the 
Southey  of  the  Book  of  the  Church  from  him 
of  Wat  Tyler,  or  as  lake-loving  Wordsworth 
from  lake-loving  Gray. 

In  many  of  his  characteristics  Crabbe  is 
English  to  the  backbone.  He  has  the  good 
sense,  the  plain  direct  understanding  of  your 
good  orthodox  Briton.  There  is  no  nonsense 
about  him ;  no  beating  about  the  bush ;  nothing 
to  entitle  him  to  a  chapter  in  the  Book  of 


*  The  aame  is  told  of  Charles  Fox’s  last  momenta, 
f  See  Sketches  of  History  of  IMerature,  Ac.  VoL 
vL  p.  176. 
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Snobs  or  the  Psychology  of  Shams.  He  is 
not  oblivious  of  the  French  poet’s  advice — 

Quelqiie  sujet  qu’  on  traite,  ou  pUisant  ou  sublime. 
Que  toiijours  le  bon  sens  s'accorde  avec  la  rime . . 
.\imez  dune  la  raison  :  que  toujoiirs  vos  ecrits 
Empruntent  d'elle  seule  et  leur  lustre  ct  leur  prix. 

He  busies  himself  with  the  realities  around 
him,  the  more  familiar  and  conventional  the 
better ;  arranging  them  in  ^oups  as  natural 
as  actual  life  presents — for  it  is  from  actual 
life  that  he  transfers  them  to  his  pages,  with¬ 
out  transmuting  them  by  any  imaginative 
process  by  the  way,  or  trying  to  improve  the 
raw  material,  and  to  convert  into  gold  what 
is  set  down  in  the  bond  as  iron  and  clay. 
Foreigners  must  find  Crabbe  very  crabbed 
reading.  He  requires  English  sympathies, 
and  associations,  and  habits,  to  do  him  any¬ 
thing  like  justice.  Where  is  the  Signor 
Crabbe  of  Italy — where  the  Don  Crabbe 
of  Arragon  or  Castile — where  the  Monsieur 
Crabbe  of  la  htlle  France — or  the  Herr  ditto 
of  Deutschland  ?  Says  Kit  North,  “  Ger¬ 
many  has  no  Crabbe.  There  is  not  sufficient 
passion  in  all  her  lower  orders”  (memento, 
kit  was  a  little  bit  prejudiced  and  ultra-na¬ 
tional  sometimes,  over  his  Glenlivat  at  the 
Noctee)  “  to  furnish  subject  matter  for  one 
such  tale  as  those  in  which  that  good  old 
man  delighted,  so  full  at  times,  in  their 
homeliness,  of  strong  or  simple  pathos.  Of 
what  variegated  texture,  rough  and  tough, 
and  fitted  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  this  weary 
work-day  world,  is  the  web  of  life  in  England, 
that  it  could  furnish  such  patterns  to  such  a 
poet !”  How  the  “  good  old  man  ”  delights 
to  enumerate  petty  details  of  good  old  Eng¬ 
lish  prosaics,  often  but  indifferently  calculated 
to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale ;  eking  out 
minutiae  with  the  zest  and  patience  of  a  racy 
old  gossip  as  he  was — telling  us  of 

The  brick-floored  parlor  which  the  butcher  lets, 
Where,  through  his  single  light,  he  may  regard 
The  various  business  of  a  common  yard. 

Bounded  by  backs  of  buildings  formed  of  clay, 

By  stables,  sties,  coops,  et  cetera. 

Or  about  Farmer  Moss’s  daughter,  fresh  from 
school — 

A  tender,  timid  maid,  who  knew  not  how 
To  pass  a  pigsty  or  to  face  a  cow . . . 

Used  to  spare  meals,  disposed  in  manners  pure. 
Her  father’s  kitchen  she  could  ill  endure ; 

Where,  by  the  steaming  beef,  he  hungry  sat. 

And  laid  at  once  a  pound  upon  his  plate. 

Hot  from  the  field,  her  eager  brother  seized 
An  equal  part,  and  hunger’s  rage  appeased  ; 


The  air,  surcharged  with  moisture,  flagged  around, 
.\nd  the  offended  damsel  sighed  and  frowned 
The  swelling  fat  in  lumps  conglomerate  laid. 

And  fancy’s  sickness  seized  the  loathing  maid  : 
But  when  the  men  beside  their  station  took. 

The  maidens  with  them,  and  with  these  the  cook. 
When  one  huge  wooden  bowl  before  them  stood. 
Fill’d  with  huge  balls  of  farinaceous  food  ; 

With  bacon,  mass  saline,  where  never  lean 
Beneath  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen  ; 
Wlien  from  a  single  horn  the  party  drew 
Their  copious  draughts  of  heavy  ale  and  new  ; 
When  the  coarse  cloth  she  saw,  with  many  a  stain. 
Soil'd  by  rude  hinds  who  cut  and  came  again. 

She  could  not  breathe ;  but  with  a  heavy  sigh. 
Rein’d  the  fair  neck,  and  shut  the  offended  eye ; 
She  minced  the  sanguine  flesh  in  frustrums  fine. 
And  wonder'd  much  to  see  the  creatures  dine. 

Or  using  such  phrases  as  these — 

Clean  was  his  linen  and  his  jacket  blue. 

Of  finest  jean  his  trowsers  tight  and  trim. 

Brush'd  the  large  buckle  at  the  silver  rim. 

*  *  ♦  *  • 

Whiskeys  and  gigs  and  curricles  are  there, 

.Vnd  high-bred  prancers  many  a  raw-boned  pair  ; 

. .  .O'er  all  within  the  lady-hostess  rules. 

Her  bar  she  governs,  and  tier  kitchen  schools; . . 
Respectful,  easy,  pleasant,  or  polite — 

“  Your  honor’s  servant — Mr.  Smith,  good  night.” 
•  *  *  *  » 

The  Anchor,  too,  affords  the  seaman  joys. 

In  small  smoked  r(x)m,  all  clamor,  crowd  and  noise ; 
Where  a  curved  settle  half  surrounds  the  fire. 
Where  fifty  voices  purl  and  punch  require  ; 
Standing  they  drink,  they  swearing  smoke,  while 
all 

Call  or  make  ready  for  a  second  call : 

There  is  no  time  for  trifling — “  Do  you  see  ? 

We  drink  and  drub  the  French  extempore.” 

See  !  round  the  room,  on  every  beam  and  balk. 
Are  mingled  scrolls  of  hieroglyphic  chalk,  &c. 

The  mannerism  of  Crabbe  is  so  manifest, 
that  it  afforded  glorious  scope  for  the  mimic 
powers  of  James  and  Horace  Smith,  in  their 
Rejected  Addresses — whose  burlesque  of  the 
reverend  George  is  very  felicitously  done, 
keeping  almost  sufficiently  within  the  bounds 
of  gravity  to  make  us  think  we  are  reading 
the  worthy  clerk  himself,  and  not  his  naughty 
parodists.  To  quote  a  fragment — 

John  Richard  William  Alexander  Dwyer 
Was  footman  to  Justinian  Stubbs,  Esquire; 

But  when  John  Dwyer  listed  in  the  hlues, 
Emanuel  Jennings  polished  Stuhb’s  shoes. 
Emanuel  Jennings  brought  his  youngest  boy 
Up  as  a  com-cutter — a  safe  employ ; 

In  Holiwell-street,  St.  Pancras,  he  was  bred 
(At  number  twenty-seven,  it  is  said) 

Facing  the  pump,  and  near  the  Granby’s  head. 

He  would  Itave  bound  him  to  some  shop  in  town, 
But  with  a  premium  he  could  not  come  down : 
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Pat  was  the  urchin's  name,  a  red-haired  youth,  - 1 
Fonder  of  purl  and  skittle-ground  than  truth. 

Southey  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
late  Mr.  Wynn — the  father  of  the  House  of 
Commons — “  I  was  not  disappointed  with 
Crabbe’s  Tales.  He  is  a  decided  mannerist, 
but  so  are  all  original  writers  in  all  ages ; 
nor  is  it  possible  for  a  poet  to  avoid  it  if  he 
writes  much  in  the  same  key  and  upon  the 
same  class  of  subjects.  Crabbe’s  poems  will 
have  a  great  and  lasting  value  as  pictures  of 
domestic  life — elucidating  the  moral  history 
of  these  times — times  which  must  hold  a 
most  conspicuous  place  in  history.  He 
knows  his  own  powers,  and  never  aims  above 
his  reach.”  Had  Mr.  Washington  Irving 
studied  Crabbe  more  and  Addison  less,  the 
Sketch  Book  and  Bracebridge  Hull  of  that 
fascinating  writer  might  have  been  much 
nearer  the  mark  than  they  are. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  Crabbe  is 
original.  Whether  he  had  the  genius  for  origi¬ 
nating  poetry,  matter  and  form  included,  may 
well  be  doubted ;  but  that  he  could  be  origi¬ 
nal  in  handling  things  which  lay  within  reach, 
giving  them  novel  aspects,  and  treating  them 
as  they  had  not  been  treated  before,  is  surely 
unquestionable.  Mr.  Gilfillan  enters  with 


eloquent  discrimination  into  this  discussion — 
and  shows  that  Crabbe’s  originality  is  not 
of  the  creative  kind  enjoyed  by  Shakspeare 
and  the  very  highest  poets,  but  a  sort  of 
magic  at  second-hand;  Crabbe  takes,  not 
makes  his  materials ;  he  hnds  a  good  founda¬ 
tion — wood  and  stone  in  plenty — and  he  be¬ 
gins  laboriously,  successfully,  and  after  a 
plan  of  his  own,  to  build. 

Be  he  an  imitator  or  no,  he  appears  in  his 
own  way  to  be  inimitable,  or  at  least  unimi¬ 
tated.  The  caricaturists  have  hit  him  off, 
but  none  else  have  caught  his  manner.  He 
has  not  founded  a  school  of  imitators  and 
plagiarists,  as  Scott  has  done,  both  in  his 
minstrel  and  novelist  capacity,  or  as  Byron 
has  done,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Mrs.  He- 
mans.  He  stands  all  alone  in  his  glory. 
His  descriptions  are  not  those  of  Goldsmith 
or  Beattie,  of  Cowper  or  Churchill ;  they  are 
his  own ;  his  wit  is  not  that  of  Pope,  or  Gay, 
or  Swift,  or  Sterne ;  his  pathos  is  not  that  of 
the  Deserted  Village  or  Tristram  Shandy ; 
it  is,  whether  feeble  or  profound,  veritably 
his  own.  He  may  be  something  of  an  eclec¬ 
tic,  but  his  eclecticism  is  original — not  framed 
by  the  canons  of  the  schools,  but  by  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  a  device  of  his 
,  own  heart. 


A  Literary  Man’s  Home  :  Liberal  Pro¬ 
position  OF  Sir  E.  L.  Bclwer. — Our  read¬ 
ers  know  how  often  we  have  pointed  out  the 
pressing  urgency  which  exists  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  some  form  of  provision  for  the 
literary  man,  established  on  more  intelligible 
principles  and  clearer  responsibilities  than 
the  Literary  Fund,  and  available  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  of  that  class  who  are  strangely  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  fund  in  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  present  interpretation  of  its  stat¬ 
utes.  Some  such  institution  on  a  broad  scale, 
which  might  be  partly  self-supporting  and 
partly  endowed,  would  probably  develop 
itself  out  of  any  good  beginning  earnestly 
made ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  heard  with 
great  satisfaction  of  a  munificent  offer  made 
by  Sir  Eklward  Lytton  Bulwer  at  the  close  of 
some  dramatic  entertainments  which  he  has 
been  giving  at  Knebworth,  the  performers 
consisting  of  the  company  of  amateurs  who 


usually  play  under  the  managerial  direction 
of  Mr.  Dickens.  Sir  Edward  proposes  to 
write  a  play,  to  be  acted  by  that  company  at 
various  places  in  the  United  Kingdom;  the 
proceeds  to  form  the  germ  of  a  fund  for  a 
certain  number  of  houses  to  be  further  en¬ 
dowed  for  literary  men  and  artists,  and 
the  play  itself,  if  we  understand  rightly,  to 
be  afterwards  disposed  of  for  the  added  ben- 
fit  of  the  fund.  Sir  Edward  will  likewise 
give  in  fee  ground  on  his  estate  in  Herts  for 
the  erection  of  such  asylum,  rest,  retreat,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  be  determined  to  call 
the  residences  in  question.  The  actors,  to 
whom  a  conspicuous  share  in  this  good  work 
will  be  due,  hope,  we  understand,  to  take 
the  field  in  the  spring  of  next  year.  We 
understand  that  a  portion  of  the  receipts 
will  also  be  set  apart  to  complete  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  “  Shakspeare’s  House,”  for  the  na¬ 
tion. 
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Jatmin,  the  Barber-Poet. — ^Thoro  »«>  many  of  our 
reader*  who  will  remember  the  sinj^larly  interest¬ 
ing  article  of  the  Westminster  Review,  a  few  years 
ago,  republishe<i  in  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  respect¬ 
ing  the  literary  <«reer  of  a  remarkable  man.  Jas¬ 
min,  the  Barl>er  of  Agen, — who,  Isnm  from  the  low¬ 
est  ranks  of  the  people,  and  reared  on  the  profits  of 
mendicancy,  hait  by  dint  of  an  inborn  and  untutor¬ 
ed  genius,  set  up  a  shrine  in  the  8ha{>e  of  a  Itarlier’s 
shop  on  the  Itanks  of  the  Garonne,  which  liad 
drawn,  as  jnlgrims  to  it,  the  great  poets,  statesmen, 
and  men  of  letters  in  France, — luul  taken  as  tribute 
from  the  town  of  Toulouse,  a  laurel  of  gold  ;  from 
the  citizens  of  Auch  a  golden  cup;  from  his  a«lnii- 
rers  in  Pan  a  set  of  rich  damask ;  from  the  King  of 
France  a  gold  watch ;  from  the  then  Prince  Roy¬ 
al  an  emerald  ring,  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds 
fr«>m  amliaarwMiresses  and  lords,  French,  English,  ami 
German  :  and  finally  had  earne<l  means  enough  to 
enable  him  to  burn  the  old  cliair  in  which,  one  by 
one,  the  generations  of  liLs  ancestors  Imd  l»ecn  car¬ 
ried  to  the  hospital  when  old  age  or  disease  arrest¬ 
ed  them  as  U-ggars  on  the  highway  I 

A  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chroniele  re¬ 
lates  the  iiarticulars  of  a  visit  recently  [wid  to  .las- 
min,  in  which  he  more  tlian  confirms  our  account  of 
the  extraordinary  spell  exercisi><l  by  this  untaught 
genius  over  the  imaginations  of  his  countrymen  of 
claiwes  very  different  from  his  own. 

“The  raptures  of  the  New  Yorkers  or  Bostoni¬ 
ans  with  Jenny  Lind,  be  say^  are  weak  and  cold 
comjiared  with  the  ovations  which  JaHiuin  Iuls  re¬ 
ceived.  At  a  late  rtniitation  at  Auch,  the  la<iies 
pn-sent  actually  tore  the  floa’ers  and  feathers  out  of 
their  Ijonnets,  wove  them  into  extem|>ore  gurlamls, 
and  flung  them  in  showers  uihiii  the  |iantlng  min¬ 
strel  ;  while  the  eilitors  of  the  hx-al  |iai>ers  next 
morning  assure*!  him,  in  flo.Ml*  of  flattering  epi¬ 
grams,  tlmt  humble  as  he  a’as  now,  future  ages 
wouM  acknowledg*'  the  ‘divinity’  of  Jasmin  !” 

Jasmin  is  a  well-built  and  strongly  limla'd  nun, 
of  about  fifty,  with  a  large  nussive  head  and  a  broad 
ile  of  forehea*!,  overlmnging  two  piercingly  bright 
lack  eyes,  ami  features  which  wouM  l>e  heavy 
if  they  were  allowed  a  moment’s  repose  from  the 
continual  play  of  the  facial  muscles,  S4>mling  a  nev¬ 
er-ending  series  of  varving  expressions  across  the 
dark  swarthy  visage.  Ywo  sentences  of  his  c*»nver- 
sation  were  quite  sulficient  to  stamp  his  indiviiliul- 
hy.  'The  first  thing  which  struck  me  was  the  utter 
absence  of  all  the  mock  modesty,  and  the  jtretended 
self-underrating,  conventionally  assumed  by  persons 
expecting  to  be  complimenteu  u|Hm  their  sayings 
and  doings.  Jasmin  seemed  thoroughly  to  <h*sj>ise 
all  such  flimsy  hypocrisy.  ‘God  only  made  four 
Frenchmen  poets,’  heout  with,  ‘and  their  names  are, 
Corneille,  LMontaine,  B4ranger,  and  Jasmin  I’  Talk¬ 
ing  with  the  moat  impassioned  vehemence  and  the 


most  redundant  energy  of  gesture,  he  went  on  to 
ileclaim  against  the  influences  of  civilization  upon 
language  and  nuuners  a-s  being  fatal  to  all  real  po¬ 
etry.  If  the  true  inspiration  vet  existed  ujmn  earth, 
it  burned  in  the  hearts  ami  brains  of  men  far  re- 
moveil  fn>m  cities,  oalone,  ami  the  clash  and  <lin  of 
social  influences.  Your  only  true  {K>ets  were  the 
unlettered  peasants  who  poured  forth  their  hearts 
in  song — not  Itecause  they  wishe*!  to  make  poetry, 
but  l)ecausc  they  were  jovoiu  and  true.  Colleges, 
academies,  and  schools  of  learning,  schools  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  all  such  institution^  Jasmin  <lenounced  as 
the  eurse  an*!  the  bane  of  true  p«H-try.  They  had 
spoiled,  he  sai*l,  the  very  French  language.  You 
could  no  more  write  poetry  in  French  now  than 
you  could  in  arithmetical  figures.  'The  language 
hail  Iteen  lickeil  and  kneaded,  and  tricked  out,  and 
plumed,  and  ilandified,  and  scented,  and  minced, 
and  ruled  square,  and  chip|M‘d — (I  am  trving  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  strange  flood  of  epitliets  he 
used)— and  pranked  out.  and  polished,  and  musca- 
dined — until,  for  all  honest  puqioses  of  true  high 
|M>etry,  it  w&s  mere  unavailable  and  contemptible 
jargon.  It  might  do  for  cheating  agent*  de  change 
on  the  Bourse — for  sijuabbling  ^Kiliticinns  in  the 
Chambers — for  mincing  dandies  in  the  *alon» — for 
the  sarcasm  of  Scrilie-ish  comedies,  or  the  eoarse  drol¬ 
leries  of  Palais  Royal  farces,  but  for  jioetry  the  French 
language  was  extinct.  All  mixlern  {loets  who  used 
it  were  mere  faiteur*  de  phra*e — thinking  altout 
wonls  and  not  feelings.  ‘Ao,  no,’  my  Truiibmlonr 
continued — ‘to  write  |)oetrv,  you  must  get  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  rural  people — a  language  talked  among 
fieliU,  and  trees,  anil  by  rivers  and  mountains — a 
language  never  minced  or  disfigureil  by  acade¬ 
mies,  and  dictionary-makers,  and  journalists— you 
must  Imve  a  language  like  that  which  your  own 
Bums — whom  I  reail  of  in  Cliatcaubriand — used  ; 
or  like  the  brave  old  mellow  tongue — unchanged 
for  centuries— stufft**!  with  the  strangest,  iniaintest, 
richest,  raciisit  idioms  and  oild  ailemn  words,  full  of 
shifting  meanings  and  associations,  at  once  {lathetic 
and  familiar,  homely  and  graceful — the  language 
which  I  write  in,  and  which  has  never  yet  been 
defiltsl  by  calculating  men  of  science  or  jack-a-dan- 
dy  littirate^ir*.'  Tliealiove  sentences  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  the  ideas  with  which  Jasmin 
seemed  to  be  actually  overflowing  from  every  pore 
in  his  hoily — so  rapid,  vehement,  and  loud  was  hU 
enunciation  of  them.” 

Pension*. — A  pension  lias  been  conferred  upon 
Mrs.  Liston,  widow  of  the  eminent  surgeon,  of 
£100.  The  pension  formerly  granted  to  Mr.  Stur¬ 
geon,  of  Manchester,  is  continued  to  his  widow. 
Mr.  Poole,  the  dramatic  author,  and  Mrs.  Belzoni, 
the  aged  widow  of  the  eminent  Egyptian  traveler, 
have  each  received  a  pension  of  £100  per  year. 

French  Publications  during  1860. — The  Journal 
de  la  Librairie  states  that  in  1860  there  were  pub- 
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lislied  in  France  7208  books  and  pamphlets  of  all 
kinds,  of  which  4711  at  Paris,  2460  in  the  dejmrt- 
inont^  au<l  37  in  Alj^eria  Of  this  total,  1360  are 
reprints,  or  new  editions;  5848  new  works;  6661 
were  in  the  French  Ianf;;ua;;c,  68  in  jwovincial  idi¬ 
oms,  63  in  German,  61  English,  2  Arabic,  61  Span¬ 
ish,  83  Greek,  9  Hebrew,  16  Italian,  166  Latin,  14 
Polish,  16  Portuj<uese,  4  Roumain,  1  Russian,  2 
Turk,  2  Polyglottes. 

Sale  of  AfUoffraphs. — A  great  sale  of  rare  and 
yaloable  autograplis  recently  took  plae«'  in  Loudon. 

A  letter  of  Rut>ens  (two  i>ag*?3  folio)  brought  3f. 
16*.,  and  a  letter  of  Nicolas  Poussin’s  (one  jMige  fo¬ 
lio)  3/.  6ft.  A  letter  of  Pojw’s  brought  21.  4*. ;  and 
the  well-known  letter  from  Kirke  White  to  the  Ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Monthly  Review;,  as  much  as  4/.  A 
cliarming  letter  from  Miidume  Necker,  wife  of  the 
minister,  to  David  Garrick,  realized  'll.  4*. ;  and  a 
curious  letter  of  Kitty  Clive's  to  the  same  great  ac¬ 
tor,  'll.  Royal  autographs  found  eager  bidders :  a 
signature  of  Queen  ElizaWth’s  brouglit  'll.  1 28.,  and 
a  signature  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  'll.  The  rarer  an- 
togrujilis  obtained  good  prices :  a  letter  of  Camden’s 
bringing  3/.  3*. ;  and  a  charter  signed  by  Etlward, 
Duke  of  York,  who  fell  at  Agincoiul,  6/.  7*.  6<i 

Lord  Holland’** ReminitceHcee,  s<»  warmly  com¬ 
mended  in  the  article  from  the  Edinburgh  Ri  vine, 
published  in  this  uumlier,  is  sjioken  of  with  unmin- 
gled  praise.  It  lias  been  neatly  reprinteil  by  the 
Meairs.  ILirfer,  and  supplies  a  volume  of  rare  in¬ 
terest  and  value. 

A  novel,  of  Indian  life  in  America,  has  inst  been 
published  in  Ismdon,  under  the  title  of  Efim  Clay¬ 
ton,  or  the  Xotnadt*  of  the  West,  Tlie  Morning 
Herald  praifs-s  it.  The  author  {lortrays  a  scenery 
in  the  miil-t  of  which  he  has  livol,  and  avows  him¬ 
self  to  be  an  admirer  of  the  red  man,  with  whom  he 
lias  liad  dealings ;  and  he  avows  that  tlic  object  for 
which  this  work  is  written,  is  the  hope  of  awaken¬ 
ing  symjiathy  on  Ixdialf  of  the  wild  races  of  the 
American  continent,  so  that  some  plan  may  be  de¬ 
vised  for  rescuing  from  utter  annihilation  ttiose  fust 
perisliing  tribes. 

Lola  Monte*. — Tlie  long-talked  of  autobiography 
of  I»la  Montes  has  at  length  commeneed,  and  the 
Parisian  newspaper  called  Le  Pay*,  so  distingui-heil 
for  its  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
has  been  honored  with  the  first  feuilhion ;  it  is 
addresseil  to  the  King  of  Itavaria,  and  hohls  forth 
the  pnimise  of  giving  the  private  opinion  of  that 
monarch  and  of  some  royal  celebrities,  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  leailing  powers  of  Europe,  and 
aliove  all,  of  those  who  figured  in  the  early  ilays  of 
the  revolution. 

A  Literary  Help-Meet. — A  jirefatorial  notice  in 
the  new  edition  of  Major-fJeneral  Napier’s  History 
of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  states  that  the  gallant 
author  is  indebted  to  Lady  Napier,  his  wife,  not 
only  for  the  arrangement  and  translation  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  pile  of  official  eorrcftpondence  written  in  three 
language.ft,  but  for  tliat  which  is  fur  more  extraor¬ 
dinary,  the  elucidation  of  the  secret  cipher  of  .Te- 
rome  Bonaparte  and  others,  -by  her  own  untiring 
perMverance  and  labor. 

The  Sitter  of  Bum*. — A  pension  was  some  time 
ago  bestowed  on  Mrs.  Begg,  the  only  surviving  sis¬ 
ter  of  the  Scottish  poet  Bums.  The  [lension  was 
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bestowed  virtually  on  Mrs.  Begg,  but  nominally  on 
her  two  unmarried  daughters, — whose  exertions, 
by  a  humble  industry  for  their  mother’s  support, 
had  called  forth  genAal  ailmiration.  Aliout  the 
same  time,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Roliert 
Chanibers,  of  Ediiibiirgli,  assisted  by  Mr.  Wilson 
tlie  vocalist,  and  others,  a  sum  of  £400  was  raised 
for  Mrs.  Begg  by  private  subscription.  Mrs.  Begg 
is  now  eighty  years  of  age,  and  in  the  event  of  her 
dentil,  her  daughters  will  lie  very  poorly  provided 
for,  as  their  mother’s  annuity  will  then  cease.  In 
these  circuni-stancea,  the  Messrs.  Cliambers,  of  Eilin- 
burgh  ar«-  making  a  fresh  effort  to  do  something  for 
the  family.  They  jiropose  to  raise  a  fund  of  £800 ; 
which,  with  the  ,£166  remaining  of  tlie  previous 
subscription  for  Mrs.  Begg,  may  be  applied,  at  her 
death,  in  purchasing  a  small  annuity  for  the  Misses 
Begg,  thus  completing  a  modest  provision  for  them. 
Towards  this  fund  we  understand  tlie  Messrs.  Gliam- 
bers  are  to  contribute  the  profits  of  the  new  edition 
of  the  “  Life  and  Works  of  Bums,”  by  Mr.  R.  Clam¬ 
bers,  now  in  course  of  publication. 

Liberal  Benefaction*. — Dr.  Wameford  has  made 
another  munificent  donation  to  the  Queen’s  College, 
Bimiinghatn,  in  the  sha[»e  of  an  additional  £1,400 
eontri  butt'd  towards  the  jK-mianent  fonnchition  of  a 
chair  for  jmstoral,  as  distinguished  from  dogmatic, 
theology.  His  former  donation  of  £2,000  makes 
the  total  sum  given  by  him  for  the  endowment  of 
this  profi-ftsorship,  £3,4iHi.  Tlie  endowments  alto¬ 
gether  bestowetl  on  the  College  by  this  wealthy  and 
libenil  patrtm  amount  to  more  than  ten  thousand 
]K>unds:  namely,  for  the  ehajilaincy  of  the  College, 
,€l,0iX>, — for  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Queen’s  Hospital, 
£1,00C>, — for  the  seholarshi|>s  in  the  medical  dcjiart- 
ment,  .£1,<I00, — for  the  Wameford  medical  prizes, 
£1,000, — for  the  emlowment  of  a  resident  medii-ul 
tutor,  £1,<»00, — for  the  endowment  of  the  warden, 
£1,000, — for  divinity  lectures  to  medical  students, 
£1,000. 

The  Whaleman’*  Adventure*  in  the  Southern 
Ocean,  by  Rev.  Henry  T.  Chcever,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Seoresby,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  originally  pul>- 
lished  by  Messrs.  1  Iarpf.r  «k  Bbotiier.s,  has  been  re¬ 
printed  by  Iaiw,  and  also  another  edition  by  Boofe, 
and  is  highly  jirai.sed.  The  Literary  Gazette  says 
of  it ; — Tlie  sulistance  of  the  liook  consists  of  infor- 
fomiation  collected  and  olsiervatious  iruide  by  an 
American  clergyman,  an  invalid,  who  adopted  the 
novel  fashion  of  seeking  for  health  by  eml>urklng 
in  a  whaling  voyage  to  the  South  Seas  and  I’aeific 
Oi-ean.  Tlicse  have  lieen  reviseil  ami  annotated  by 
the  nwn  of  all  others  most  i-oinrH-tent  for  the  ta.«k, 
the  Re-v.  Dr.  Scortwby,  an  old  wliale-fisher  himself, 
and  the  soundest  of  authorities  on  the  subject  of 
wlialing.  The  result  of  this  union  of  equally  able 
author  and  editor,  is  the  production  of  a  charming 
volume,  presenting  the  rarely  combined  features  of 
being  a  book  adapted  alike  to  delight  boys  and 
men  ;  one  w'hieh  the  naturalist  will  peruse  for  fresh 
information  on  the  habits  of  Cetacea,  and  the  cler¬ 
gyman  recommend  on  account  of  the  sjiirit  of  cheer¬ 
ful  jiiety  and  truthfulness  tluit  pervades  the  nar¬ 
rative. 

The  Atheneruni  also  commends  it  in  a  long  re¬ 
view,  which  thus  eommenees: — “The  Whaleman’s 
Adventures,"  “gathered”  by  Mr.  Cheever,  and 
“  edited”  by  Dr.  Seoresby,  though  a  book  id  shreds 
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and  pat<-h«^  *0  picked  up  and  compiled  from  vnri-  I 
ouB  eourcNii  as  to  make  it  difUcult  at  times  to  say 
what  l>elonf^  to  author,  wlint  to  pithcrer,  and  what 
to  editor — is,  nevertheless,  ■  very  readable  and  in¬ 
teresting  volume,  full  of  stirring  adventure,  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes,  and  curious,  if  not  always  accurate, 
infonnation.  In  fact,  it  is  just  Uie  sort  of  IsHtk  for 
the  eager  intelligences  which  at  this  B<‘ason  of  the 
year  crowd  around  the  I'hristnias  table. 

Richard  Edticy  and  the  Ooremor'B  Family,  a 
Tale  by  the  author  of  “Margaret,”  publi.shed  by 
PniLLHs*,  Sampson  &  Co.  of  BfMton,  is  criticised  by 
the  Athenaum  in  no  very  friendly  tenns.  In  the 
course  of  its  long  review  it  says : — ( )n  some  of  the 
most  easily-api‘d  peculiarities  of  .lean  Paul,  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle,  Mr.  Emerson,  and  Miss  Fuller,  our  novelist  has 
inlaid  a  variety  of  cant  words,  tlie  like  of  which 
we  have  not  met,  even  in  the  talk  of  Ham  Slick,  or 
among  the  rougb-and-rcudy  sqiuitters  and  settlers 
whom  the  Pauldintrs  and  others  have  introduced 
into  their  backwood  novels.  'Hie  homespun  slang 
of  the  saw-mill  produces  a  very  odd  effect  when  it 
alternates  with  such  high  flights. 

Ohhanten't  Commentary  on  the  Oo*pel$  and  the 
Aft*,  published  by  Clakkk,  of  E<linburgh,  is  thus 
8|)okenof  by  tlie  Literary  Gazette: — I)r.  Olshausen’s 
work  is  full  of  important  matter,  and  many  of  Ids 
suggestions  and  entieUms  are  deserving  of  ]iurticu- 
lar  notice.  It  is  also,  in  gr«‘at  measure,  free  from 
the  mysticism  which  is  so  prevalent  in  the  (ierman 
writings.  The  translators  apjienr  to  have  aeoora- 
plUhcd  their  part  of  the  work  with  judgment  and 
ability,  and  to  have  succeeded  in  many  ita-ssages  in 
catching  the  correct  Englid>  idiom.  They  have 
thotight  it  exj>edient  in  some  instances  to  mark 
their  dissent  from  the  views  of  the  author.  Tlie 
notes  Contain,  indeed,  much  information  derived 
from  De  TVettc,  llioluck,  Ilase,  and  other  foreign 
theological  writei^  to  whom  the  ordinary  English 
reader  lias  few  means  of  access. 

Death  of  the  Marquit  of  Northampton. — This 
lilieral  jiatron  of  science  and  literature,  formerly 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  has  recently  de¬ 
ceased.  In  the  eulogy  of  the  Athemrnm  this  esti¬ 
mate  Is  made  of  his  lor<lshi]i’s  scholarship  and 
services : 

To  say  that  I»rd  N'orthampton  was  a  scientific 
man  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  would  lie  incor¬ 
rect  ;  his  geological  acqidrements  were,  however, 
far  from  contcm|>tible,  and  to  the  study  of  ttiat 
science  he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time.  Without  pretending  to  rank  with  the  emi¬ 
nent  men  of  science  who  ft>rme<l  the  councils  over 
which  he  pr**sided,  his  judicious  conduct  and 
knowleilge  of  businete  enabled  him  to  perform  the 
high  duties  of  his  otbcc  with  credit  to  himself  and 
advantage  to  the  Society.  His  brilliant  eoiriee  will 
long  be  remembered  as  l>cing  of  signal  advantage 
to  science  bv  bringing  its  various  interests  into 
liannony  anil  fellowsbip.  As  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  Lord  Northampton  was  ex  ofjicio  a 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  and  gave  to  tliat 
important  institution  the  benefit  of  his  services 
during  many  years.  Indeed,  of  such  advantage 
was  ms  counstd,  that  when  his  trusteeship  expired 
with  his  resignation  of  the  presidency  of  the  Royal 


Society,  he  was  elected  a  life-trustee.  At  the  time 
of  his  decease,  he  was  also  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature.  He  was  n  zealous  antiquary. 
He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Soeiety  of  Antiqua¬ 
ries  in  183fl,  was  more  than  once  on  the  council  of 
that  liody,  and  communicated  papers  to  the  .tVreh- 
(pologia 

Death  of  Mr.  Majnte.ll. — Mr.  Maxwell,  the  well- 
known  author  of  “Wild  Sjiorts  of  the  West,”  and 
“The  Story  of  inv  Life,”  and  largely  a  contributor 
to  the  periodical  literature  of  his  day,  died  at  Mus- 
selburg,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the  2!*th  of  last  month. 
Mr.  Maxwell  lutd  tliat  gay  overflow  of  spirits  which 
is  a  part  of  the  temperament  of  his  country — Ire- 
lanil ;  and  his  sketches  were  dashed  in  with  a  bold 
and  easy  hand  that  gave  the  effect  of  vigor  rather 
than  disjKised  of  vigor  itself  His  manner  in  its 
]>lay  and  freeilora  made  always  the  most  of  his  mat¬ 
ter.  He  was  a  popular  writer  among  that  class 
whose*  literary  foo<l  is  catered  princijially  by  the 
circulating  liliraries;  and  may  almost  be  said,  aa  a 
eontemjiorary  has  claimed  forliim,  to  liave  Wen  the 
founder  of  the  gay  “rollicking  school”  of  late 
years, — in  which,  however,  we,  differing  from  our 
contemporary,  think  he  iios  been  excelled  by  its 
scholars. 

Death  of  Linek. — The  I'niversity  of  Berlin  has 
met  with  a  severe  loss  by  the  dcatli  of  l)r.  Linck, 

yrofessor  of  botany, — who  expired  on  the  Ist  of 
anuary,  in  his  82nd  year.  l>r.  Linek  was  director 
of  tlie  Royal  Botanical  Borden  in  Berlin,  and  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Royal  Aca<lemy  of  Sciences. 

Layard's  Retearehex  in  Nirteveh. — A  fund  is  now 
raising  entitled  the  “  Nineveh  Fund,”  the  object  of 
which  is  to  enable  Mr.  Ijiyard  to  carry  on  his  re¬ 
searches  for  the  British  public  in  .Vssyria,  Babylo¬ 
nia,  Ac.  The  funds  placeil  at  the  disposal  of  .Mr. 
I.avard  by  the  British  Bovernment  Ix'ing  already 
exhausted, — and  several  new  excavations  at  Nim- 
rud  and  at  Nebbi  Junas,  and  which  promised  to 
lead  to  historical  disctivcries  of  great  imjiortunce, 
Itaving  liecn,  as  far  as  (Jreat  Britain  is  concerned, 
abandoneil  for  the  [iresent, — .Mr.  Ijiyard  has  pro- 
ccedeil,  we  are  told,  to  Babylonia,  for  the  pur{K)se 
of  examining  the  various  ancient  sites  that  are 
s«*attcrcd  over  that  extensive  country,  with  a  view 
of  asiH-rtaining  the  sisds  most  favorable  for  excava¬ 
tion.  He  is  preparcit  to  devote  the  next  six  months 
to  this  |iarticular  object ;  and  pmiioses,  if  unassisted 
from  other  quarters,  to  defray  from  his  own  re¬ 
sources  the  expi-nses  of  his  preliminary  survey,  and 
of  such  excavations  as  he  may  find  it  ]>racticablo  to 
undertake  among  the  cities  of  (.'haldea. 

Merkland. — A  Talc  by  the  Author  of  “  Margaret 
Maitland,”  republished  by  Ilaiqier  &  Brothers,  is 
highly  spoken  of  by  all  the  journals.  The  Literary 
Qeizette  says : 

With  a  little  more  care  in  the  choice  and  conduct 
of  the  story,  this  would  have  licen  a  very  remarka¬ 
ble  novel.  Jiidgeil  by  its  best  passages,  it  is  a  work 
of  extraordinary  beauty  and  power,  written  with 
real  eloquence,  and  di.splaying  a  fine  sense  of  the 
picturesijue,  [Mietic,  ann  dramatic.  But  the  absorb¬ 
ing  inter^  of  the  earlier  |M>rtions  is  not  sustained 
throughout;  and  we  close  the  book  with  a  high 
respe^  for  the  writer’s  eminent  ability,  mingled 
with  a  feeling  of  disappointment  at  its  nusdirectiim. 
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Timt  the  Avenger. — A  Tale  by  the  Author  of 
•‘The  Wilniingtons,”  «te,  is  warmly  commended  by 
the  Ejtaminer : 

Tliere  is  always  p<jwer  and  substance  in  this 
writer,  and  we  thought  the  “Wilniingtons”  by  no 
means  one  of  her  least  successful  efforts.  The  pre¬ 
sent  book  is  in  some  sort  a  sequel  tti  it.  It  exhibits 
two  lives  utterly  wrecked  by  mutiuil  and  silly  mis¬ 
takes,  which  a  little  less  of  trifling  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  exaction  on  the  other,  would  easily 
have  cleared  away.  But  it  also  shows  tliat  even 
when  tlie  waves  seem  to  have  closed  over  all  that 
makes  life  precious,  religion  and  self-discipline  liave 
triumphs  of  their  own  to  achieve.  Indeed,  the 
ethical  design  of  the  writer  is  permitted  to  take 
precedence  of  every  other.  As  a  mere  tale  the 
book  has  no  merit;  but  it  contains  w'enes  that  en¬ 
chain  and  fascinate  the  reader  by  the  mere  force  of 
the  writer’s  earnestness,  the  feeling  she  desires  to 
work  out,  and  the  eloquent  elaboration  of  the 
means  she  employs. 

The  Life,  and  Work*  of  Robert  Bum*,  edited 
by  Roliert  (  ’hanibers,  has  just  been  published.  The 
Literarg  Gazette  regards  it  the  best  life  of  the  jioct 
extant: 

For  the  task  here  undertaken,  no  man  possesses 
equal  qualitii-ations  with  Roliert  Chambers.  His 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  poetical  litera¬ 
ture  of  Seeitland;  his  intimate  familiarity  with  its 
history,  public  and  domestic,  its  to|)<igraphy  and 
social  usages,  and  all  the  gossiping  details  which 
liave  survived  the  period  embraced  in  Bums’s  per¬ 
sonal  history,  assure  us  that  the  present  will  be¬ 
come  the  standard  edition  of  the  greatest  lyrist  of 
ancient  or  modern  times.  .\nd  in  all  that  concerns 
the  jiersonal  character  and  life  of  the  jKiet,  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  just,  iK'cause  broad  and  libenil,  estimate  is 
sure  to  emanate  from  the  genial  heart  and  thought¬ 
ful  sagacity  of  the  amiable  and  accomjilishcd  editor. 

Among  the  books  announced  for  publication,  or 
as  recently  issued  in  Lmdon,  are  a  new  edition  of 
Joanna  Bailie’s  Works ;  Sir  James  Mackintosh’s 
Miscellaneous  Works  ;  Rovings  in  the  Pacific,  by  a 
Merchant,  long  resident  in  Tahiti ;  Southey’s  Com' 
mon  Place  Book,  Fourth  Scries ;  a  second  edition 
of  Alton  Ixiekc  ;  and  Catholicism,  the  Religion  of 
Fear,  contrasted  with  Rationalism,  the  Theory  of 
Reason. 

Dr.  Smith’*  Claszieal  Dictionary  of  Geography, 
republished  in  an  elegant  octavo  by  Messrs.  Har- 
PER  and  Brothers,  is  highly  jiraised  by  the  critical 
journals.  Tlie  Examiner  speaks  of  it  as  “  cast  and 
arranged  princijially  for  schools  ;  and  elsewhere,  as 
well  as  there,  will  be  quite  invaluable.  It  pushes 
forever  from  his  stool  our  well  remembered  school- 
friend  Lemjiriere.” 

Tlie  Spectator  says  it  is  a  “  Imok  that  should  be 
in  the  liands  of  every  classi  cl  student,  and  on  the 
shelves  of  every  library  where  the  more  elaborate 
works  on  which  it  is  latsed  are  not  required.” 

Tlie  Athenoeum  says ;  “  As  friends  of  classical  ed¬ 
ucation,  we  gladly  welcome  the  appearance’  of  this 
work;  which  has  long  been  announced,  and  still 
longer  desired.  It  supplies  a  want  much  more  gen¬ 
erally  felt  than  even  that  which  the  larger  diction-  . 
aries  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  | 


same  editor  were  intended  to  meet.  Our  schools 
have,  for  many  years,  been  in  want  of  a  good  clas¬ 
sical  dictionary ;  by  which  we  mean  a  dictionary 
coiniirisiiig  within  the  Uinits  of  a  single  modemtely- 
sixeu  volume  the  results  of  iniHlern  researches  into 
the  antiquities,  biography,  mythology,  and  geogra¬ 
phy  of  classic  Greece  and  Rome,  and,  at  tlie  same 
time,  free  from  indelicacy  of  expression  or  of  allu¬ 
sion.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Barnet'  Eotei  on  Itaiah,  editeil  by  Rev. 
Ingram  Cobbin,  and  published  by  Partridge  and 
Oakey,  London,  is  thus  noticed  by  the  Chrittian 
Timet ; 

“  Barnes  is  now  independent  of  the  reviewer- 
The  public  will  have  him,  and  they  cannot  find  a 
safer  or  lietter  guide  to  the  understanding  of  the 
Book  of  books.  The  new  edition  of  Isaiah,  from 
which  the  work  liefore  us  is  reprinted,  is  considered, 
by  the  author  himself,  a  great  improyenient  ujion 
the  old.  His  aim  in  revising  it  has  been  to  condente 
the  work  as  much  as  jioseible.” 

The  Bardt  of  the  Bible.  By  George  Gilfllan. 
Published  in  Eilinburgh  by  llooo,  and  reprinteil  by 
Harper  d;  Brothers,  is  thus  spoken  of  by  the  Lite¬ 
rary  Gazette: 

“This  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  original 
liooks  which  Scotland  has  produced  for  some  time. 

‘  Its  main  ambition,’  as  the  author  tells  us  in  the 
jireface,  ‘  is  to  be  a  prose  poem,  or  hymn,  in  honor 
of  the  poetry  and  p<H*ts  of  the  inspired  volume.’  It 
i-ontain.s,  however,  much  besides,  Imth  of  criticism 
and  sfieculation,  and  demands  fuller  notice  here¬ 
after.” 

The  Miteellaneout  H'orjl-*  of  the  Right  Honora¬ 
ble  Sir  Jamet  Maekintoth,  reprinted  in  one  large 
8vo.,  by  A.  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  is  thus  spoken 
of,  on  cK-casion  of  a  new  edition,  by  the  Examiner : 

“  It  is  rather  an  indication  of  what  such  a  mind 
might  have  produced,  than  satisfai-tory  evidence  of 
its  energies  and  jaiwers;  but  it  is  at  any  rate  a  most 
rich,  interesting,  and  instructive  memorial  of  a  man 
who  was  more  content  to  set  others’  minds  to  work 
than  fully  to  exercise  his  own.” 

Sccnet  from  Italian  Life,  by  Z.  Mariotti,  is 
highly  laudetl  by  the  Athemrum  : 

“  As  a  sketcher  of  manners,  as  a  panoramic  paint¬ 
er  of  life  and  scenery  as  they  exist  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Italian  Aljis,  Signor  Mariotti  is  a  wel¬ 
come  guest  at  our  literary  fireside.  The  vivacoiis 
style  of  his  country,  and  Oie  slight  trace  of  a  foreign 
accent,  lend  a  iiarticnlar  charm  to  his  narrative, 
inijioseible  to  Celt  or  Saxon.  In  the  winter  even¬ 
ings  of  the  North  few  things  are  pleusanU*r  than  to 
listen  to  his  wild  and  picturcKjue  stories, — whether 
the  tell-tale  of  silent  priests  and  divinely-beautiful 
Castellane,  of  gay  young  Roman  cavaliers  and  dark- 
broweil,  student-like  conspirator^  of  rustic  p<*aaante 
and  ]>ictures<jue  lianditti ;  whether  the  scene  be 
laid  in  stately  Genoa,  or  in  the  disconsolate  Queen 
of  the  .\driatic,  on  the  level  Cam|iegna  of  Rome,  or 
up  in  the  desolate  solitudes  of  the  Umbrian  Appe- 
nines :  the  same  cloudless  sky  and  burning  sun  are 
over  all.  Balmy  airs  seem  to  cool  the  temples; 
varied  tints  to  enchant  the  eye  wearied  with  the 
monotony  of  street  and  mist,  and  touches  of  ro¬ 
mance  excite  the  fancy  to  stray  an  hour  or  two  out 
of  the  dull  regions  of  fact.” 
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